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The Supreme Pick-me-up 


WINOX is a pleasant 
appetiser and an excellent 
digestive. It tones up the 
nerves, and fortifies the 
whole system against influ- 
enza, colds, and physical 
exhaustion. 

WINOX Tonic Wine is full- 
bodied, perfectly delicious 
to the palate, and equal to 
superior port. 





A free Sample Bottle 
will be sent to any Mess 
President on request 





Winox returns a 
handsome profit 


Send for ‘Facts about 
Winox "’ just issued 


WINOX LTD 


Richmond, Surrey 





enema eee e barnett teeta ae reste teen easeseessseesuesaresene® 


For Personal and Service Use 


By sending for Sands, Hunter’s 
Catalogue of Bargains. It is the 
largest catalogue of New and 
Second-hand Cameras of all kinds 
published—and quotes 
LONDON’S LOWEST PRICES 


VISIT the Sands, Hunter’s Showrooms 
and ‘view the huge selection of Photo- 
graphic requisites. 

IF unable to call, any Camera, Enlarger, 
Lens, etc., will be SENT ON FIVE DAYS’ 
APPROVAL on receipt of price as 
deposit. EXPERTS DEAL WITH 
ALL CORRESPONDENCE AT 


SANDS.HUNTER 
and COMPANY, LIMITED 


London’s Specialists in Photographic Requisites 
of ALL Kinds for nearly Half-a- Century 


37, Bedford St., Strand, London, W.C.2 


Telephone ater, - Regent 840 
Telegrams - ‘‘ Sansunter, London" 
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and prices are high. 
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1@). to the Annual Collection 
; of Half-crowns? 
— ee 10,715 Barnardo boys fought for you. 
ae Barnkode 

Px PL a - Cheques payable “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food Fund” 524 
, OUST. and crossed, may be addressed to the Honorary 
_ Journal,” Director: William Baker, Esq., M.A,, LL.B., 18 to 26, 
b\ ort cabbies. Stepney Causeway, London, E.L, ’ 
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Old Naval and Military Prints 


Lithographs, Mezzotints, Aquatints, Line, etc. 
of | PORTRAITS, BATTLES, COSTUMES, SHIPS, 
YACHTS, EVENTS, VIEWS, DECORATIVE, etc. etc. 


cut T, H. PARKER, “sy 


Historical Printseller. 12a, Berkeley Street, Piccadilly, London, W.1, 
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Navy Cut Tobacco 


Packed in varying degrees of strength to suit every class of smoker. 


Player's Gold Leaf Navy Cut | “o"°™ 
Player’s Medium Navy Cut ] J- 
Player’s “ Tawny ” Navy Cut 


Player’s “ White Label” Navy Cut 1 OF 


Also Player's Navy Cut de Luxe, a development of Player’s Navy Cut, 
packed in 2-o0z. and 4-0z. air-tight tins at 2/4 and 4/8 respectively. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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ALBERT BERTHEL 


NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.C. 1 


(Opposite Mudie'’s Library and British Museum). 








Pictures, Ancient & Modern, Drawings, Colour Prints, 
Line Engravings, English and French, Old Masters, 
Wood Cuts and Etchings. Original Works of 
Foreign Masters, Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Swiss, French, Dutch, and Spanish, a Speciality. 


Old Military & Hunting Prints, Naval Pictures, 


— ETC. — 


Also Fine and Rare Books, Ancient and Modern 





Photographs, [Illustrated Catalogues, and List on Special Subjects 
forwarded on request. 
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THE TEL-KEL-EL 
TOBACCO CO. 


Specialists in Hand-Made Turkish, 
Egyptian and Virginia Cigarettes 








A few of Our Most 


T.K.E. Turkish & Egyptian No. 1 F.M. 
‘ us _ it a.’ ely 


, American 5 - - - 
(Pure Picked Leaf Virginia) 


Virginia No. 2 - - - 
+d No. 4 - - - 


Special Quotations to Clubs, Messes and Canteens. 


Noted Brands 


25 


- 8/10 
- 8/0 
- 2/6 
- 2/0 
- 1/8 


50 
7/6 
5/10 
4/10 


3/11 
3/3 


are as under :— 


100 


14/9 
11/6 
9/6 


7/9 
6/4 


Cigarettes Branded 


with any Mess or Club Crest, Monogram or Name without extra charge. 








53, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 2. 




















. . es 
lectricity The denner Light & Power Co., Ltd. 
for every ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS & CONTRACTORS 
purpose. 
LECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS, MAINTENANCE AND _ SUPPLIES. 
Estimates given for the largest or smallest contract. Distance no object. nly 
first-class materials and expert workmen under the supervision of our 
Mr. JENNER, who is a fully-qualified Electrical Engineer. 
Cc. GILBERT-WOOD, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.A., Chairman. 
HARRY JENNER, Managing Director. 
Telephone : 


Holborn 6191. 


11, RED LION SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 








“My Valet u 


DRY CLEANERS & DYERS 


Army and Naval Officers on leave will find our service of 
inestimable value. Whatever the soiled and stained condition 
of the clothes, we can obtain a “ 


OUR WARTIME SERVICE IS PROMPT, 
EFFECTIVE & WORTHY OF YOUR PATRONAGE 


A postcard sent will ensure our messenger’s call to collect untforme or suits 


16 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1 


good as new” appearance. 








-——'Phone MUSEUM 940—— 


Uniforms 
of OFFICERS in Both Services 


Dry Cleaned 
and Pressed 
within 24 
|__hours —_ 
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— SAFE-GUARD 
CHEQUE WRITER 








Avoid 
Dangerous 


Hand- 


Written 
Cheques 





The only Machine of its kind that protects 
the Payee's Name as well as the Amount 


caRRIES A & 2,000 
INSURANCE POLICY 


Write The 


Lanston Monotype Corporation 


43, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
and 6, St. Ann’s Passage, MANCHESTER 








“ x/- each. Specimen Case :—3 bottles ‘‘ Papillon ”’ 


FRENCH WINES 


DREW & CO. 

Wine Growers and Exporters 
Pessac (Gironde), France 
Proprietors of “Papillon” Brand ef Genuine 
Bordeaux Clarets, bottled in the Gironde, stocked 
in London. Red from 39/-, White from 46/6 per 
dozen bottles, Duty and Carriage Paid. Samples, 








rouge, 3 bottles ‘‘ Papillion” blanc, 3 bottles 
Chat, Ferme rouge, 3 bottles Chat, Ferme blanc, 
Duty and Carriage Paid, 47/6. 
Clarets. Ports. Champagnes. Sparkling Wines. 
Licensed in Great Britain. 
Price Lists on application. 


London Agent: H.S. Kilner, 2 Lr. James St., W.z 














J.R.GAUNT 2 SON 

















Established 200 Years. LTD. 
Manufacturers of 
BADGES, BUTTONS, 


MEDALS, SWORDS, GOLD 
LACE AND EMBROIDERY, 
HELMETS, CAPS, BELTS, &c. 





Military, Naval, Crest, Club and all 
kinds of Uniform Buttons and Badées. 
Contractors tothe British & Foreign Governments. 
100-page Illustrated Catalogue on application. 
53, CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1 

Telephone :—4010 Gerrard. ~ 
Warstone' Parade Works, Sivinteighies. 











MEMORIALS 


IN BRASS, BRONZE, 
COPPER & WOOD. 


F. OSBORNE & €0., 


LTD. 
27, Eastcastle Street 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
SEND FOR LIST No. 61. 


Phone: Museum 2264. 
Telegrams: ‘* Oscraft, Wesdo, London.” 








ZL WEATHER 
f TENNIS ‘COVRT 


an tke year’ round 
—— 





Booklets n application to W’, Tribute 
W. H. GAZE & SONS, LTD., 
Kingston-on-Thames. 





Italian Wines 


(Partners to Cellarmen exclusively 
ex-Allied Officers & Service men) 


Exquisite Italian Champagne. 1914 Vintage 
Red & White Still. French and 
Port Wines of Excellence. 

Most moderate priced Wines of Distinction 

and Quality. New Lists on application. 
As supplied to Prince’s, Guards Club, 
and all Principal Messes & Institutions 

Franco - Italian Wine Company, 


7 & & IDOL LANE, E.C. 2 
Phon Avenue 181 








MEMORIALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


J. WIPPELL & Co., Ltd., 


Art Workers in Wood, Stone, 
Metal, and Stained Glass, 
EXETER, 

And Duncannon &t., Charing Cross, 


LONDON. 
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HEN perhaps you are contemplating 
leaving a legacy as a thank-offering for 
the bravery of those who have fought 
in the War, may the claims of the blinded 
soldiers and sailors receive your consideration ? 


At St. Dunstan’s Hostel, 


in Regent’s Park, these men are taught to become 
again self-reliant; are, in a sense, re-created to 
live—though it is in a world of darkness—as 
happy and useful citizens. 


They go back to their homes trained in some 
practical and profitable occupation, but the After- 
Care of these blinded soldiers is a matter of most 
urgent importance. It is necessary to watch over 
their handiwork, to help them purchase material, 
to keep them in touch with the best markets, and, 
above all, to see that their surroundings are happy. 


An organization for this purpose has been estab- 
lished by The National Institute for the Blind. 
The work is being carried out in a way that is 
systematic, and, above all, sympathetic. Consider- 
able funds are needed that this After-Care of 
the men who lost their sight in the War may never 
at any time be neglected. 


The care of these men and their families is surely 
an object which cannot fail to appeal to those who 
wish to leave money in such a way that it will be 
ot lasting benefit to a cause that is splendid. 





FULL PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


SIR ARTHUR PEARSON, Bt., G.B.E., 
BLINDED SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ HOSTEL, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S, REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 


Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916. 
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FIVE REASONS WHY HELP IS 
STILL WANTED for ST. DUNSTAN’S 


1. New Arrivals.—We had hoped that all the soldiers blinded in the War would have 
passed through St. Dunstan’s before the end of 1920. Unexpectedly many other cases 
are coming to us—men whom blindness has gradually overtaken. They come from among 
the 23,000 men discharged with seriously damaged sight, the unfortunate ones whose 
vision has now failed. Other new arrivals are men whose blindness is not due to head 
wounds, but to constitutional causes—to tendencies that would probably have remained 
latent except for the hardships they have gone through. 


2. Difficult Cases.—The last cases that came to us from the hospitals were naturally 
the worst. We have always had a number of these badly shattered men whose training 
must take an exceptional time. A man must be perfectly well to make a quick fight 
against the handicap of blindness, as the majority have so bravely: done. The invalid 
needs constant rest, and this involves frequent starting again from the beginning. In 
general, the period required for re-education has grown longer. It is impossible to give the 
same individual attention to many hundreds of men as we could give to the earlier arrivals. 


The Housing Problem.—One reason why many men are remaining longer at 
St. Dunstan’s than we expected is that we cannot find for them the homes they require. 
We do not want men to make their new start, which must be under strange and trying 
circumstances, in any but the best conditions which can be secured. 


4. Increased Expenses.—Both to maintain the men at St. Dunstan’s and to set them 
up in their new work costs now at least double the amount it did before. 


The After-care of the Trained Men.—Already some thousand blinded soldiers have 
left St. Dunstan’s equipped to carry on the occupation they have mastered. They are 
scattered throughout the country. We keep in touch with them through our After-care 
Department, which is under the direction of one of the blinded officers. Experts visit the 
blinded men, giving them any encouragement or help they need in their work. We 
arrange for the purchase of materials at the lowest possible cost, and are watchful to 
ensure the best market for the produce of the home-worker. 


~ 


A NOTE BY SIR ARTHUR PEARSON 


It is some time now since the end of the War, and it is quite natural that people 
should be interested to know if their support of St. Dunstan’s is still needed The 
above statement answers that question. I want all the help I can get. We are more 
busy than ever. The same cheerful spirit still characterizes the blinded men at St. 
Dunstan’s, and it is a cheering thought for the new arrivals that some thousand men 
are already mixing with the world as men who see without sight and are making good 
at their chosen occupations. I wish everyone might realize what it means to a blind 
man to be happily employed. At St. Dunstan’s the blinded soldier learns to find his way 
in a world that has become suddenly darkened, he learns to read by touch and’ to write 
Braille, he is given a typewriter which he quickly masters, and he is trained in the work 
of his choice. Some become masseurs, some poultry farmers, others learn Braille shorthand 
in addition to typewriting, and so equip themselves for office work, and! others become 
proficient in manipulating a telephone exchange. In the workshops we teach basket 
making, mat making, boot repairing, and joinery. 

People who visit St. Dunstan’s often forget that these capable men are blind. Well, 
it is certain that the men want to forget their blindness. Since the light does not reach 
them from outside they make pictures of things from within. 

This is the brief note I have to make on the above statement, which I hope will enlist 


your help for St. Dunstan’s. 
ARTHUR PEARSON, 


Chairman—Blinded Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Care Committee. 


There is no better way of helping than by organizing concerts, bazaars, fétes, and similar 
entertainments. 

Contributions and donations .may be sent to me or to the Treasurer, St. Dunstan’s, 
Regent’s Park, London, N.W.1. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 
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Ko KS 102 YEARS Of Service for the Sailor 


MORE THAN 100 SAILORS’ HOMES AND RESTS ESTABLISHED 
IN WELL-KNOWN PORTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


DURING THE WAR the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society 
succoured no less than 41,000 men, women, and children from 
torpedoed ships, and saved 1,000 Sailor Prisoners of War from starvation 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


to carry on the following work : 


1. Relief to Sailors and their dependents. 3. Providing Floating Ships’ Libraries and 
Lighthouse literature. 

Training British Boys for British 4. Building a Memorial Hostel for Sailors 

Ships. in the Port of London. 


AND OTHER ACTIVITIES. 


WILL YOU HELP US? 


Contributions will be gratefully received by Sir FREDERICK GREEN, K.B.E., 32, Cheapside, London E.C. 2 
— Bankers : The Bank of England. General Secretary: Rev. T. Eynon Davies — 
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FUNDS URGENTLY || A. J. WHITE 


NEEDED. 74, JERMYN ST., 
Lonpbon, S.W. 


WEST LONDON ‘bat and Cap Adaker, 


Offers his SPECIAL FLEXOLYTE 


HOSPITAL |] Ficzp service cap 


HAMMERSMITH, W. as being light in weight, soft 
and pliable in texture as 
quite the best possible cap 


PLEASE HELP WITH for foreign service, being 
DONATIONS & LEGACIES quite rainproof and having a 
smart appearance, not a rag. 
Over 49,000 Patients 
Treated Annually =k, tcue 


Patron : A. J. WHITE 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. bat and Cap Maker, 
74, JERMYN ST., LONDON, S.W.1 
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_ FROM MR. -MURRAY’S: LIST 


THE VICTORY AT SEA 
By Rear-Admiral W. S. Sm1s, U.S.N., in collaboration with B. J. Hendrick. The part 
taken by the American Navy in winning the war on the seas, told vividly, fully, and 
authoritatively by America’s supreme Naval Commander in European Waters. 21s. net. 


THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL MAHAN 


NavaL ParnosopHer. By C. C. Taytor. Admiral Mahan’s genius, his prophetic 
vision, and the deeply slides side of his nature are here vividly disclosed, and the 
sensational influence of the famous Sea-Power books is clearly traced. Illustrated. 


21s. net. 
ADVENTURES OF WARS 


OF THE REPUBLIC AND CONSULATE. By A. Morzav pz JonneEs. Trans- 
lated from the Edition of 1893 by Brigadier-General A. J. Abdy, C.B. 18s. net. 


ABOUT OTHERS AND MYSELF | HYDROGRAPRICAL SURVEYING 
1745-1920. By Major-General Sir A Description of the Means and Methods 
ArcutpaLp Anson, K.C.M.G. General Employed in Constructing Marine 
Anson’s long life has been unusually Charts. By the late Rear-Admiral Sir 
varied and full of interest, and he is a W. J. L. Wuarton, K.C.B. Third 
living link between the present day and Edition. Revised and brought up to 
the “twenties” of last century. Llus- date by Admiral Sir Mostyn Field, 








ivabed. 21s. net. K.C.B. With Diagrams. 30s. net. 

| THE NORTHUMBERLAND FUSILIERS 

FIELD GUNNERY 1674-1902. By H. M. Watxer. With 
A Practical Manual, prepared with | a Foreword by Major - General Sir 
special reference to the Heavies. By | Percival Wilkinson, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Donatp A. Macaister, R.G.A. Fourth | With Maps and Coloured and other 
(Revised) Edition. 3s. 6d. net. Illustrations. 21s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, LONDON, W.1. 





























ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements should be Pictorial if possible, and .embody 
original ideas. The Mdnager will gladly submit ideas FREE 
of cost to Advertisers. 


You See This ? 


Aim to infuse individuality in your advertisements. Whether an advertisement 
be large or small, it ought to possess some distinctive characteristic. HMlustrate 
your advertisements whenever possible. While the attention is attracted the 
story is told and the impression made. 


Don’t believe the man! 


Who says he doesn’t believe in advertising. We know a man who held that 
belief, and boasted that he never would advertise his business in any 
publication. He mever did, somebody else had to do it for him. The 
advertisement was headed “‘ By order of the Sheriff.” 


For full particulars of Official Service Publications apply to the Secretary— 


THE GILBERT-WOOD PRESS 


C. GitBert-Woop, F.R.G.S., F.R.S.A., etc., Sole Proprietor. 
11, RED LION SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Telephone: HoLsorn 6191. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘GrLtpERWoop, Lonpon.” 
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Iam open to buy 
models like these 


Send full particulars and prices to 


J. M. BOTIBOL 


Dealer in Antiques and Works of Art 
20, 28, 30, HANWAY ST., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1 


Telephone : 2379 Regent. 
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Ideas and Designs for using Tusks, 


7 
Feet, Horns, Hoof, Hide, and Snake ha History of The 











and Bird Skins. 6 
~=66Uhth Cavalry 
M.C., FIRST DRAGOONS, S.R. 
Natural History, | 
|  K.T, G.C.B, O.M., G.C.V.0, K.C.LE. | 


Edward Gerrard| | Brigade-1914-19” 
With Foreword by 
Taxidermy, Furs. | 


By Lr. J. B. BICKERSTETH, 
®&) Sons, 

Field-Marshal EARL HAIG, 

Crown 4to, 124 pp., 14 coloured maps, 


hs h h Post 
Scientific and Ornamental pac en 21s. lnk 
Mounting of all kinds of 
specimens undertaken. :: This book is highly spoken 


of by Earl Haig in his pre- 
| face, and has been well 


Natural History received by the Press. 
Studios, A Reviewer writes: ‘Indispensable to 


all students of military tactics.”’ 
61 College Place, Camden 
Obtainable of all leading Booksellers ov 
direct fromthe Publishers, THE BAYNARD 
Town, London, N.W. : Press, Chryssell Rd., Brixton, S.W.g 


(Near the Royal Veterinary College). | 
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Don’t Wear a Truss 


BROOKS’ Appliance is a new scientific di ry with aut ic ar cushi 
that draws the broken parts together, and binds Pio as you would a broken 
limb. It absolutely holds firmly and comfortably and never slips. Always light 
and cool, and conforms to every movement of the body without chafing or hurt- 
ing. . We make it to your measure, and send it to you on a strict guarantee of 
satisfaction or money refunded, and we’have put our price so low that anybody, 
rich or poor, can buy it. Remember, we make it to your order—send it to you— 
you wear it—and if it doesn’t satisfy you, you send it back to us, and we will 
refund your money. That is the way we do business—always absolutely on the 
square—and we have sold to thousands of people this way for the past ten years. 
Remember, we use no salves, no harness, no lies, no fakes. 

We just give you a straight business deal at a reasonable price. 


Write at once for our Illustrated Booklet. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., LTD., 
(1475) 80, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 2 


























| RESIDENTIAL CLUB The Point of Argument 


NORTH HOUSE, PUTNEY HILL, S.W. 


| 


Under the patronage of Admiral of the Fleet Is the Little Better Quality at the 
the Eari Beatty, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O., D.S.O., Rather Less Cost. ‘Special Night’’ 
DC.L. and Field-Marshal Earl Haig of Bemer- Menus, &c., Concert Programmes, 
syde, K.T., G.C.B., O.M.. G.C.V.O., K-C.1.E, Stationery, Naval and Military Printing 
Moderate Terms for Wounded 
and Partly Disabled Officers. T. MILLS & SON :: Printers, Chester 
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“LACRE” 


The Super Commercial Motor Vehicle. 29, PANTON STREET, S.W.1. 


Excellence with Economy, For Cash 


THE ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT OF THIS JOURNAL IS CONDUCTED IN GILBERT-WOOD’s OFFICES, 
11, Rep Lion SQuARE, LONDON, W.C.1, WHERE AL, COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED, 
TELEPHONE HOLBORN 6191. 
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WILL YOU HELP 


to maintain the 
many activities of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


for uplifting those broKen 
in life’s struggle. 


Recognising Man’s Composite Nature, the Church Army works by combined 
Spiritual and Social Methods. 
Branches include CLUBS, BOARDING and LODGING HOSTELS of many kinds. 
PREVENTIVE HOMES, RESCUE and REFORMATORY HOMES, FRESH: AIR HOMES, 
| MEDICAL MISSION, SANATORIUM, CRECHE, BABIES’ HOSTEL, MATERNITY HOMES, 
WOMEN’S RESCUE WORK. CLOTHING DEPARTMENT, PRISONERS’ FAMILIES’ 
RELIEF FUND, EVANGELISTS’ TRAINING COLLEGES, PAROCHIAL EVANGELISTS 
and SISTERS, VAN MISSIONS, MISSION IN PRISONS, BARRACK MISSIONS, HOSTELS 
| and TRAINING FARM for EX-SERVICE MEN, EMPLOYMENT BUREAUX for men 
and women out of work; Friends of the DISABLED and SHELL-SHOCKED. The MOTHER- 
LESS CHILDREN of ex-Service Men are taken in full charge. 
The whole of our extensive Social Work, including that for men still serving, 
ex-Service Men, and their dependents, the Unemployed, also for Women and 
Girls, has its Spiritual side as its basis and justification. 


CONTRIBUTIONS will be gratefully received by the Hon. Chief Secretary, 

Prebendary CARLILE, D.D., Church Army Headquarters, Brvanston 

Street, Marble Arch, London, W.1. Cheques, etc., should be crossed 
“Barclays, aje Church Army.” 











































PaTENT No. 
11376/15 


As Illustrated, \ I EC iy Full Hunter, 
£5:7:6 . = £5:0:0 


HE “Military” Luminous Watch illustrated is fully luminous 

i at night, and is contained in a _ one-piece solid silver 
screw case that makes it dust and damp-proof; it is fitted 
with a patent Half Hunter or Hunter cover to protect the glass. 
An accurate timekeeper, this Watch is indispensable for Naval 
or Military Service, being of highest quality and proved reliability. 


THE 
GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS 
COMPANY LT? i, cimnti Mian ® Eat 5 
112, Regent Street, London, W. 1. 





THE ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT OF THIS JOURNAL IS CONDUCTED IN GILBERT-WoOpD’s OFFICES, 
ll, Rep Lion SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1, WHERE ALL. COMMUNICATIONS SHOULD BK ADDRESSED, 
TELEPHONE HOLBORN 6101. 
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From an old print kindly lent by Viscount Dillon. 


See Page 655. 
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SECRETARY'S NOTES. 





I.—Institution Staff. 

The Council have appointed Major H. G. Parkyn, O.B.E., 5th Bn. Rifle 
Brigade, as Assistant Librarian, with a view to his succeeding to the office of 
Librarian when Mr. A. D. L. Cary vacates that post. Major Parkyn has been 
employed until quite recently as Secretary of the War Trophies Committee, War 
Office, and has a unique knowledge of regimental badges, buttons, etc. 


II—New Members. ; 
The following Officers joined the Institution during the months of August, 
September and October, viz. :— 
Lieutenant A. W. Clarke, R.N. 
Paymaster-Lieutenant H. E. Flint, R.N. a 
Lieut.-Colonel G. H. Gill, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.A.S.C. 
Major F. W. Parish, D.S.O., M.C., K.R.R.C. 


Lieutenant F. A. Slocum, R.N, 
Major W. A. T. Bowly, C.B.E., M.C., Royal Warwickshire Regiment. 


Major C. R. Congreve, D.S.O., Durham Light Infantry. 

Lieutenant F. H. C. Jennings, R.N. 

Major A. C. Arnold, O.B.E., M.C., Middlesex Regiment 

Lieut.-Colonel A. M. Ross, C.M.G., D.S.O., West Yorkshire Regiment. 

Second-Lieutenant J. L. Breeds, Royal Sussex Regiment. 

Major G. Le Q. Martel, D.S.O., M.C., R.E. 

Lieut.-Colonel G. D. Martin, M.C., I.A. 

Major A. C, M. Paris, M.C., Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light 
Infantry. 

Lieutenant F. H. Thompson, Royal Sussex Regiment. 

Lieutenant H. E. Adams, R.N. 

Major W. R. Tylden-Wright, D.S.O., 3rd Hussars. 

Lieut.-Colonel T. W. Pragnell, D.S.O., 4th Hussars. 

Lieutenant A. W. H. Grant, Grenadier Guards. 

Lieutenant H. D. Whittick, I.A. 

Squadron-Leader F. Sowrey, D.S,O., M.C., A.F.C., Royal Air Force; 

Major J. R. V. Sherston, I.A, 

Lieutenant F. K. Wilson, Gloucestershire Regiment. 

Brig.-General W. C. Douglas, C.B.,-D.S.O., late Scottish Rifles. 


Lieutenant D. B. Michell, R.G.A. 
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Captain J. M. Rawcliffe, M.C., 5th Bn. East Lancashire Regiment (T.F.). 


Lieutenant R. Cryan, R.E. 

Captain E. B. K. Loyd, I.A. 

Captain J. E. Leech-Porter, R.M.A. 
Captain N. L. St. P. Bunbury, I.A. 
Captain G. I. N. Dean, R.E. (T.F.). 
Captain P. H. Sharpe, M.C., R.E. 
Lieutenant C. N. Oliver, R.N. 

Major R. Sinclair, R.M.L.I. 

Major R. C. Money, M.C., Scottish Rifles. 
Captain R. M. W. Marsden, M.C., R.E. 
Second-Lieutenant N. J. Tufnell, Grenadier Guards. 


Lieutenant G. S. T. Dawson, M.V.O., Royal Irish Regiment. 
Major N. G. P. de C. Tronson, 6th Bn. North Staffordshire Regiment 


(T.F.). 
Lieutenant B. Temple, M.C., Gloucestershire Regiment. 
Captain W. N. Cox, M.C., Duke of Wellington’s Regiment. 
Captain Hon. W. S. P. Alexander, D.S.O., Irish Guards. 
Captain J. A. Finlay, I.A. 
Major A. J. R. Kennedy, D.S.O., R.F.A. 
Captain F. W. H. Pratt, M.C., R.G.A. 
Lieut.-Colonel R. C. Ross, D.S.O., I.A. 
Major R. B. Pargiter, R.G.A. 
Captain W. A. F. Kerrick, D.S.O., M.C., R.E. 
Major C. W. Grover, Royal Lancaster Regiment. 
Lieut.-Commander E. W. W. Ling, R.N. 
Captain C. B. Ballard, R.N. 
Major F. K. Hardy, D.S.O., York and Lancaster Regiment 
Major C. A. M. Tennant, ®A. 
Major H. E. Pease, D.S.O., Durham Light Infantry. 
Captain I. R. B. Bond, M.C., Suffolk Regiment. 
Captain H. H. Dean, Dorsetshire Regiment. 
Second-Lieutenant Y. A. Burges, Coldstream Guards. 
Second-Lieutenant H.R.H. The Prince Henry, K.R.R.C. 


Lieut.-Colonel G. D. Carleton, late Leicestershire Regiment. 


Lieutenant O. W. H. Leese, D.S.O., Coldstream Guards. 
Lieutenant W. a’C. Beadon, I.A. 

Lieutenant J. N. Kennedy, M.C., R.G.A. 

Major L. C. Wagstaff, C.I.E., O.B.E., LA. 

Lieutenant B. A. Goldstein, R.G.A. 

Lieut.-Colonel F. E. Whitton, C.M.G., Leinster Regiment. 


Major J. Q. Henriques, T.D., 16th Bn. London Regiment (T.F.). 


Lieut.-Commander H. M. Robson, D.S.O., R.N. 
Captain E. T. Heslop, Durham Light Infantry. 

Major G. Darwell, M.C., Border Regiment. 

Captain D. W. Geddie, I.A. 

Lieutenant G. H. Seater, I.A. 

Captain A. B. Thomson, M.B.E., East Kent Regiment. 


Wing-Commander C. R. J. Randall, C.B.E., Royal Air Force, 


Lieutenant Lord W. C. G. Romilly, Coldstream Guards. 


Lieut.-Commander H. N. Smart, C.M.G., O.B.E., late R.N.V.R. 


Commander J. E. L. Bashford, R.N. 
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III.—Extra Subscriptions. 


The Council have pleasure in reporting that the following Members have sent 
extra subscriptions towards the cost of the production and postage of the Journat, 
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Lieut.-Colonel C. C. Foss, V.C., D.S.O., Bedfordshire Regiment. 
Lieutenant J. W. Roberts, R.M L.I. 

Brig.-General G. A. Weir, G.M.G., D.S.O., late 3rd Dragoon Guards. 
Lieut.-Colonel J. A. B. McGowan, R.A.V.C. 

Captain E. J. Strover, I.A. 

Major J. C. Brand, D.S.O., M.C., Coldstream Guards. 
Lieutenant A. de L. Cazenove, Coldstream Guards. 
Second-Lieutenant R. V. de Trafford, Coldstream Guards 
Captain Hon. C. H. F. Noel, O.B.E., Coldstream Guards. 
Lieutenant R. E. H. Samuelson, Coldstream Guards. 

Lieutenant A. E. C. Tennyson-d’Eynecourt, Coldstream Guards. 
Lieutenant J. B. Glubb, M.C., R.E. 

Captain C. W. Campbell of Boreland, M.C., R.F.A. 


Major J. W. L. S. Hobart, D.S.O., M.C., North Staffordshire Regiment. 


Captain D. C. Anderson, I.A. 

Lieutenant J. L. F. Hunt, R.N. 

Major H. V. S. Charrington, M.C., 12th Lancers. 

Major H. I. Allen, D.S.O., North Staffordshire Regiment. 

Captain J. R. Robertson, D.S.O., Bedfordshire Regiment. 

Lieutenant T. M. Smith, R.N. 

Captain H. J. Harrison, T.F. Reserve. 

Brig.-General W. J. Dugan, C.M.G., D.S.O., Worcestershire Regiment. 
Major F. Skipwith, I.A. 


4 


viz. :— 
£ s.d. 

Colonel Sir H. M. Jessel, Bart., C.B., C.M.G. 5 5 0 
Captain D. B. Wilson .. , , : 5 0 Oo 
Colonel A. W. C. Bell . I oo 
N. A. H. Budd, Esq. 53 b:o 
Major A.S. Turner... 200 
Colonel W. R. Winter (2nd donation) 5 0 Oo 
Captain F. W. H. Pratt, M.C. ae £20 
Captain G.S. Masterman .. 010 oO 
Rear-Admiral G. C. Cayley, C.B. 26 oO 
Captain H. Preedy .. ve a oa ve 0 5 0 
Captain G. B. Kay, M.C. | a de a <* I 60 
Colonel Sir W. T. Dupree... iis + its sis 5 0 0 
£29 8 o 
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IV.—Regimental Colours. 


The Institution is prepared to arrange for the repairs to Regimental Colours 
and Cavalry Standards, in service or otherwise. Enquiries having been made 
as to the cost of such repairs, the Secretary begs to state that the average cost 
is from £8 to {10 a colour, of which the Institution only receives £1, to cover the 


cost of materials, carriage, etc. 


A2 
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The Colours of the following regiments have been restored by the Institution 
since the publication of the last list :— 


1st Bn. Devonshire Regiment. tst Brahmins, I.A. 

8th Gurkha Rifles. 62nd West Highland Fencibles. 
2nd Bn. Wiltshire Regiment. 1st Bn. Irish Guards. 

5th Dragoon Guards (Standards). Royal Welsh Fusiliers. 

Hants Local Militia. Scots Guards. 

Atholl Highlanders. South Lancashire Regiment. 
23rd Bn. London Regiment (T.F.). An Egyptian Regimental Colour. 


An Afghan Flag taken by Lord Roberts. 2nd Bn. Manchester Regiment. 
1st Bn. Essex Regiment. Lord Roberts’ Mutiny Flag. 
znd Bn. Essex Regiment. Coldstream Guards. 

Silk Standard of George III. 2nd Bn.. Royal Irish Fusiliers. 


znd Bn. Cheshire Regiment. 


V.—Lectures. 
The Lecture Card for the coming Session has been circulated to every Member 
whose address is known. Changes or additional Lectures will be announced in 


these Notes. 


VI.—Museum Purchase Fund, 

This Fund has been opened with the object of purchasing suitable exhibits 
which are from time to time offered to the Museum, or which are put up for sale 
at various auctions. The Council hope it will receive support from Members of 
the Institution who are interested in the Museum :— 


Amount already senyte m a% $4 &% u% -- 49 9 0 
N. A. H. Budd, Esq. > oF os ‘ee -. O10 6 


Less expended to date ar a's ve ee ee +» I0 0 0 


a £39 19 6 
VII.—Gold Medal Essay (Military), 1921. 
The Council have selected the following subject for the above Essay :— 
“The Influence in the future of Aircraft upon problems of Imperial 
Defence.” 


VIII.—Gold Medal Essay (Naval), 1920. 
The following Essays have been received (October 31st) :— 
(1) “‘ Pas de Victoire sans Bataille.” 
(2) ‘In Omnia Paratus.”’ 
(3) “ Ocu.” 
(4) “ Nunquam non Paratus.”’ 


IX.—The Museum. 
The amount taken for admission to the Miissisis during the past quarter was :— 
£158 3 6 in August. 
£128 2 6 in September. 
£87 15 6 in October. 
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ADDITIONS. 


{7360). A Mezzotint Engraving of H.M. King George III, by J. Ward, from 
the painting by W. Hopkins, dated 1804.—Given by Lieut.-Colonel 
C. de W. Crookshank, H.M. Body Guard. 

(7361). A small portion of Plating of S.S. ‘“‘ Mont Blanc,” destroyed by 
explosion in Halifax Harbour, Nova Scotia, on December 6th, 1917. 
The French Munition Ship, ‘“‘ Mont Blanc” with a full cargo of high 
explosives and benzine, while proceeding up Halifax Harbour came 
into collision with the Belgian Relief Ship, ‘‘ Imo,” causing a fire on 
board the ‘“‘ Mont Blanc,’’ and shortly after her entire cargo exploded, 
completely destroying the ship and causing enormous loss of life 
and property in Halifax and its vicinity. One third of the city was 
destroyed, 3,000 houses levelled to the ground, 1,266 lives are known 
to have been lost, besides a considerable number of “ missing.” 
Every workshop, storehouse and residence in H.M.C. Dockyard was 
destroyed. The total pecuniary loss was over {£10,000,000.—Given 
by Commander H. E. Holme, Royal Canadian Navy. 

(7362). A Bolshevik Banner, taken at Odessa, in August, 1919, on the entry 
of the White Army into that city. It was hanging at the prison where 
the headquarters of the 1chrezwitchaika (the Committee who were 
responsible for the torturing of victims) were located. The British 
forces were represented in the White Army. 

Translation. 
The Ukranian Socialist Soviet: Republic !,! !! 
Proletariat of all Countries Unite ! 
** ODEssa.”’ 
Government Extraordinary Commission for combating Counter- 
Revolution, Speculation and Crime. 
“For Duty.” 
The Badge is the National Bolshevik Emblem, a Sickle and 2 
Hammer crossed, and is worn by the Red Army.—Given by Madam 
Fabz-Fein, of the Crimea. 


7363) Medals and Decorations of four Generations :— 
I. Vice-Admiral John Hackett, 1799-1864 : 
46s): (a) Naval General Service, with Clasp for Copenhagen 
18or. 
(6) Badge and Star of the Order of Charles III of 
Spain (1st Class). 
II, Major-General John Hackett, 1819-1890: 
(a) Crimea, with Clasps for Alma, Balaclava, Inkerman 
and Sebastopol. 
(6) China, 1860, Clasp for Taku Fort. 
(c) Sardinian Military Medal Medjidie (5th Class). 
(d) Turkish Military Medal. 
III. Naval Chaplain Rev. John Hackett, M.A.: 
(a) Egyptian Medal, 1882. 
(b) Khedive’s Star. 
IV. Lieutenant John Hackett, R.N.: 
(To be supplied when issued). 
—Bequeathed by the late Lieutenant John Hackett, R.N. 
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(7366). 


(7367). 


(7368). 


(7369). 


(7379). 


(7371). 


(7372). 


(7373)- 


(7374)- 


(7375)- 


(3465). 


SECRETARY’S NOTES 


Leaflet dropped over the German Lines in October, 1914, being the 
first leaflet of propaganda amongst the enemy made by the British — 
Given by Major-General E. D. Swinton, C.B., D.S.O., Air Ministry. 
A Snuff Box made of copper from H.M.S. ‘“‘ Royal George,’’ much 
engraved and bearing the following inscription: ‘“‘ The wreck of 
‘Royal George,’ 29th August, 1782, recovered at Spithead, June 
1st, 1841.”—Given by Miss Parkyn. 

A Collection (48) of Dervish Spears taken at Omdurman in 1898, 
when the Dervishes were totally defeated by Sir Herbert Kitchener, 
with a loss of 15,000 men; the total killed of the British and 
Egyptians were 500.—Given by General The Rt.-Hon. Sir J. G. 
Maxwell, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., C.V.O., D.S.O., Royal Highlanders. 
Cannon Ball recently dug up on the battlefield of Marston Moor, 
near York. The battle was fought on July 2nd, 1644, between. 18,000 
Royalists, under Prince Rupert, and 27,000 Parliamentarians, under 
Manchester, Leven and Fairfax, Rupert’s Cavalry being repulsed 
by Cromwell’s Ironsides. The Royalists were totally defeated with 
a loss of 4,000 men, and the Parliament obtained complete control 
of the North of England.—Given by H. E. Leetham, Esq. 

Two Chitrali Flags, taken at the Malakand during the Chitral 
Expedition of 1895.—Given by Captain D. E. Dempster, 2-54th 
Sikhs. 

Shoulder-belt Plate, Light Infantry Company Badge, Drummers’ 
Badge, Cap Ornament of the Royal African Corps (1800-1821) ; 
found in the grounds of the old military quarters in Dominica. This 
Corps was composed partly of whites (deserters and convicts whose 
punishment sentences had been commuted for service in Africa) and 
blacks, excellent on service, but devils incarnate in peace time. In 
1807 the Royal York Rangers were raised from them.—Given by 
Captain H. Walker, Dominica Defence Force. 

The following Regimental Buttons were found in the grounds of the 
old military quarters in Dominica: General Officers’, R.A. (1820 and 
1833), R.A. Officers’ (1830), Royal Scots (1836), 5th Foot (1800), 
14th Foot (1800), 60th Rifles (1815), 67th Foot (1798), 71st H.L.1. 
(1840), 74th Highlanders (1836), 86th Foot (1840), 2nd West India 
(1840), 3rd West India (1820), R. Dominica Regt. (1795), R. 
St. George’s Militia, Royal Dominica Militia, Corps of Artificers 
(1800).—Given by Captain H. Walker, Dominica Defence Force. 
Smail Steel Shell of the Austrian Mountain Artillery, taken in Italy 
in 1918, and given by Sergeant F. Dell, R.F.A., to the donor.—Given 
by E. Mocatta, Esq. 

Short Sword (T. Gill, Birmingham), of the Royal Westminster 
Grenadiers ; a Corps of Volunteers raised in 1803, and commanded 
by Lieut.-Colonel James Robertson.—Purchased. 

A Pen and Ink Sketch by Lieut.-Colonel H. Hope-Crealock, 
depicting the charge of the Carabiniers in the action of Doundea- 
keira, India, in July, 1860. The portraits are (right to left): Lord 
Dangan, Lord Clyde, Sir William Mansfield, Colonel Serling, 
Lieut.-Colonel Metcalfe, Lieut.-Colonel Norman, Major Barrow, 
Captain Floed, and the Artist. 

The Spanish Order of Charles III, with Insignia (two in all), 
bestowed on Major-General Sir W. Parker Carroll, K.C.H., C.B; 
during the Peninsular War.—Lent by Mrs. Philip Scott. 
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(3466). Gold Watch (Brequet) and Chain, which originally belonged to 


Lieut.-General Sir Charles Craufurd, G.C.B., who was the British 
representative with the Austrians in the Campaigns 1793-1796. He 
was severely wounded at the battle of Amberg and invalided. He 
married the widow of the 3rd Duke of Newcastle, having at his disposal 
the political interest of that family, he obtained for his brother Robert, 
the celebrated commander of the Light Division, a seat in Parliament 
in 1799. Sir Charles died in 1821 and bequeathed the Watch to 
Field-Marshal Lord Raglan, who used it until his death, in 1855. 
It came into the possession of the 3rd Lord Raglan in 1878, who wore 
it until 1920.—Lent by Colonel Lord Raglan, G.B.E., C.B. 


WOLSELEY COLLECTION—continued. 


(7272-7291). A large Walnut Cabinet, glazed on its four sides, and fitted with 
plate glass shelves, containing the following presentation plate of the late 
Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley :— 


I. 


A Silver Casket bearing the following inscription :—‘‘ Borough of West 
Hartlepool. Presented to Field-Marshal the Right Honorable Viscount: 
Wolseley, K.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., upon the occasion of the Freedom of 
the Borough being conferred upon him. 28th,May, 1896.” 

A Cedar Wood Casket heavily mounted in silver, bearing the Wolseley 
Arms, the badge of the goth Light Infantry, the Arms of the City of 
Perth, and the following: inscription :—‘‘ Presented to Field-Marshal the 
Right Honorable Viscount Wolseley, K-.P., G.C.B.,.G.C.M.G., P.C., 
Commander-in-Chief, by the Lord Provost, Magistrates, and Council 
of the City of Perth, 8th December, 1895,” 

An Ebony Casket, richly. mounted. in silver gilt. .On the top of the lid 
are the arms of Newcastle-upon-Tyne in silver and enamel, and bearing 
the following inscription :—‘‘ Presented by the Corporation of the City 
and County of Newcastle-upon-Tyne to Field-Marshal the Right 
Honorable Viscount Wolseley, Commander-in-Chief of the Army, with 
the Freedom of the City of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, conferred by the Council 
on the 5th July, 1899.” 

A Gold Casket, surmounted by the arms of the City of Glasgow, presented 
to Lord Wolseley by that City. On the front are embossed the arms of 
Lord Wolseley and the insignia of his Orders, and the record of his cam- 
paigns. At the back is embossed a scene from his Egyptian Campaign. 
At the two ends are embossed views of the City of Glasgow. 

A Silver Casket mounted on four griffins and richly embossed, with a 
Viscount’s Coronet at the top; bearing the following inscription :— 
“‘ Presented by the Corporation of Edinburgh along with the Burgess 
Ticket, conferring the Freedom of the City on the Right Honorable 
Viscount Wolseley, 15th June, 18908.” 

A Silver Casket bearing the arms of Lord Wolseley, the City of York, and 
a view of York Minster engraved on.it ; with the following inscription :— 
“‘ Given by the City of York together with the Freedom of the City, to 


. the Right Honorable Garnet, Joseph, Viscount Wolseley, K.P., G.C.B., 


G.C.M.G., of Cairo, a Field-Marshal in Her Majesty’s Army, and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of H.M. Army, Colonel Royal Horse Guards, this 11th 
Day of June 1898.” 

A Silver Trowel, with Irish Bog Oak Handle with shamrocks carved on 
it, bearing the following inscription :—‘‘ Presented to Field-Marshal 
Viscount Wolseley, K.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Commander of the Forces 
in Ireland, on the occasion of his laying the Foundation Stone of the 
Church of England Soldiers’ Institute, at the Curragh Camp, 2oth July 
1895, by Mr. Patrick Sheridan, contractor for the work.” 





XXXVili 
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Io. 


II. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


18. 


SECRETARY’S NOTES 


A Silver Trowel with ivory handle, bearing the following inscription :— 
‘* Presented to Louisa, Viscountess Wolseley, upon the occasion of laying 
the Foundation Stone of the Church of St. Paul, Harringay, by Messrs. 
Treasure and Son, Builders, Shrewsbury and London, 31st May 1890.” 
A Silver Gilt Key bearing the following inscription :—‘‘ Presented to 
Field-Marshal the Right Honorable Viscount Wolseley, K.P., G.C.B., 
on the occasion of the opening of the Drill Hall and Headquarters of the 
1st Lanark R.V., 23rd September 1897.” 

A Sword with richly ornamented gold handle. The blade is finely engraved 
and has the arms of the City of London and the arms of Lord Wolseley, 
and is inscribed :—‘‘ Presented by the Corporation of the City of London 
with the Freedom of the City, to Major-General Sir Garnet Joseph Wolseley, 
K.C.B., G.C.M.G., in recognition of his gallant services in the British 
Army, and especially in reference to the distinguished ability and gallantry, 
displayed by him in his command of the Expedition to the Gold Coast, 
by which he obtained results conducive to peace, commerce and civil- 
ization on the Continent of Africa.” 

A Gold Scabbard, richly embossed, for the above sword, having the 
City of London Arms embossed on it and scrolls of the following actions :— 
Cape Coast Castle, Coomassie, Amoaful, Abrakrampa, also a Crimson 
Velvet Scabbard with gilt mounts for the same sword. 

A Gold Casket surmounted by a lion and banner carrying the Royal 
Arms of England, bearing the following inscription :—‘ Presented with 
an address of thanks and congratulation by the City of London, to General 
Sir Garnet Joseph Wolseley, G.C.B., for the able and gallant service in 
Egypt rendered by him together with the Officers and men of all ranks, 
including Her Majesty’s Indian subjects, under his Command. Guildhall, 
5th October 1882.” ; 

A Gilt Casket, surmounted by a field gun. On the side of it are enamelled 
the arms of Lord Wolseley and the arms of the Borough of Dumfries, 
bearing the following inscription :—‘ Presentation of the Freedom of 
the Royal Burgh of Dumfries to Field-Marshal the Right Honorable 
Garnet, Viscount Wolseley, K.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army. 14th June 1898.” 

A Silver-Gilt Casket, surmounted by the arms of the Borough of Taunton, 
bearing the following inscription :—‘“‘ Presented with the Freedom of the 
Borough of Taunton to Field-Marshal the Right Honourable Viscount 
Wolseley, K.P., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Commander-in-Chief, on the occasion 
of his unveiling the Memorial Bust of the late Colonel Chard, V.C., in the 
Shire Hall, Taunton, 2nd November, 1898.” 

A Silver-Gilt Casket surmounted by a camel, bearing the arms of the 
Grocers’ Company, and presented by them to Lord Wolseley. 

A small Silver Snuff Box bearing the arms of the Grocers’ Company. 
A Silver Tea Caddy bearing the arms of the Grocers’ Company. 

A Silver Trowel with ivory handle, bearing the following inscription :— 
‘Presented to General the Right Honourable Viscount Wolseley, K.P., 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Commander of the Forces, at the laying of the Foun- 
dation Stone of the Soldiers’ Home at Wesleyan Church, Curragh Camp, 
August, 1892.” 

A large Maple Wood Casket with various silver badges on it, and 
engraved plates depicting scenes in the Red River Expedition ; bearing 
an inscription as follows :—‘‘ To Major-General Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., from his friends in the Province of Ontario, Canada, 


1874.” 





NotEe.—The list of the remainder of the collection will appear in the following 
JOURNALS. 
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THE FRENCH TANKS. 
By Major T. E. Compton. 


Their Conception, Employment and. Evolution during the War up to the 
Signing of the Armistice on November 11th, 1918. 





ih 


IT seems strange that two Allied nations so intimately associated in a 
common effort as were France and Great Britain in 1914, 1915 and 1916, 
in which effort, moreover, the creation of new war material played so 
prominent a part, should each have brought to about the same degree 
of practicability, _quite independently, the new war-engine known in 
England as the “‘ tank’? and in France as ‘the char d’assaut, without 
the knowledge, apparently, that the same work was in progress in the 
other allied country across the Channel. It was not till June 25th, 1916, 
that General Estienne (then Colonel), the inventor of the idea in France, 
who was subsequently the distinguished head of the artillerie d’assaut, 
was sent to Lincoln'on a mission of inquiry.’ At that date in France 
400 tanks of Colonel Estienne’s invention were approaching completion 
at Creusot (Schneider Company) and another 400, similar ‘but with 
electrical control; at Saint-Chamond (Société des Forges et Acieries de 
la Marine), these latter designed apparently by the engineers of the 
establishment after communication with the’ Government. 

The “‘ tank ” question was more forward in England than in France 
—notwithstanding the delays complained of by Sir Albert Stern—for 





1 As is well known, the “‘ tank” was given originally to the new invention 
in order to camouflage its manufacture. It was given out that these engines were 
oil tanks for Petrograd. 
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two reasons: the serious situation in the early part of 1916 at Verdun, 
where Colonel Estienne was commanding the Artillery of an Army Corps 
and, secondly, the policy in favour in France of accumulating several 
thousands of tanks before disclosing the secret to the enemy. The 
first intimation, it was hoped, he would have of their existence would 
be the breaking of his front by the irresistible onset of thousands of 
chars d’assaut, combined with the effects of a complete surprise. The 
British policy, on the other hand, which indeed was also that of the 
Grand Quartier General,’ was to put a certain number in action as soon 
as possible, in order to gain experience of their capabilities under fire, 
with a view of discovering the possible improvements, both tactical 
and technical, to which the new arm might be susceptible. 

As things turned out, probably this was the best plan, for technically 
the French tanks, at least, were susceptible of any amount of improve- 
ment, while the tactics employed before 1918 left much to be desired. 
The disadvantage of partial and indecisive action was that it gave the 
secret away to the enemy long before the Allies were in a position to 
use the new arm decisively. . Fortunately, although he was able to more 
or less perfect his anti-tank defensive tactics, he had not the time to 
accumulate tanks of his own in sufficient number to make much use of 
them in 1918, and what he had were too big, although, for the matter 
of that, monster tanks were in contemplation on the Allied side when 
the Armistice put an end to hostilities. The idea of a light and very 
mobile tank does not seem to have occurred to him. 


The French inventors saw with disgust the intervention of a few . 


British. tanks on the Somme in September, 1916, for they thought it a 
mistake to give the secret.away before a decisive attack could be prepared. 
Perhaps it was fortunate, upon the whole, that appropriate tactics were 
never employed by either British or French until the Cambrai affair 
of November, 1917. It was then too late for the Germans to profit 
by the object-lesson of what massed tanks attacking by surprise could do. 


THE FRENCH INVENTORS. 


Although Monsieur J. L. Breton, Deputy, who was Under-Secretary 
of State for Inventions in M. Painlevé’s Government and is now Health 
Minister in the Government of M. Millerand, was the first to apply the 
caterpillar traction to an apparatus for breaking through the enemy’s 
barbed wire entanglements, there is conclusive evidence that General 
Estienne was the real inventor of the French char d’assaut, or char blindé, 
as the “ tank ’’ is now officially designated. ? 





1 Marshal Joffre seems to have been more favourable to the “ tank ’’ idea than 
were his immediate assistants ; but it was not till after the Cambrai object-lesson 
at the end of 1917 that the French Staff really recognized how tanks should be 
employed on the offensive. 

2 The personnel of the French Tank Corps are known now as: the Chasseurs 
blindés. 
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M. Breton would seem to have been under the impression that it 
was his tracteur porte-cisaille, officially known as engin 4 caterpillar pour 
la destruction des réseaux, or shortly as tracteur Breton, of which design 
ten were ordered from the Schneider Company (Creusot) on December 
7th, 1915, that had given Colonel Estienne (as he was then) his idea of 
an armoured car propelled by the caterpillar apparatus. This mis- 
conception may have been due, in some degree, to the fact that, by order 
of General Galliéni, Minister for War, when in February, 1916, Colonel 
Estienne’s tank design was approved (and in consequence the orders for 
ten tracteurs Breton had to be cancelled), the manufacture of these new 
engines was camouflaged by calling them tracteurs Estienne. 

Quite independently, M. Breton and Colonel: Estienne had been 
working at the same problems, much as the British and French authorities 
had worked ever since the war began ; but as a soldier; Colonel Estienne 
had the advantage of M. Breton, whose mind was fixed on overcoming 
one particular material obstacle and not on the tactical problem as a whole. 
Nevertheless, the latter did magnificent work throughout the war, both 
in advocating the provision of tanks and the correct method of employing 
them—by surprise. 

A brochure published in 1918, entitled Les Chars d’Assaut, by M. 
Raoul Mortier,} states his case, and a very good case it is, for indefatigable 
efforts towards breaking the enemy’s front by material means; but 
to assert that he, M. Breton, was both the;initiator and the réalisateur 
of the French tanks is going altogether too far in ex parte pleading. In 
perfectly good faith, no doubt, but contrary to what is now established 
fact, as will presently be shown, Colonel Estienne’s part in the realization 
of the French Tank Service, artillerie d’assaut as it was then called, is 
described in this pamphlet on page 21 as follows :—“ A fresh trial (of 
the tracteur Breton) took place at the Satory Camp (near Versailles) on 
the 27th December, 1915, at which were present M. Painlevé, Minister 
of Public Instruction andof Inventions, . . . Colonel Estienne and several 
British officers. It was after this trial that Colonel Estienne, the future 
great head of the artillerie d’assaut, convinced by the experience he had 
just witnessed of the efficacy of these engines, succeeded after persevering 
and vigorous efforts, in overcoming the objections of the G.Q.G. and in 
obtaining approval of a programme for their manufacture on a considerable 
scale.” 

It may be noted in passing that it was not the tracteur Breton that 
was approved for manufacture in large numbers, but the tracteur Estienne. 
But the following letter, given on page 28 of ‘‘ Sous l’Armure,’’® by Pierre 
Lestringuez, Lieutenant 4 l’Artillerie d’Assaut, dated December rst, 
1915, that is to say, a week before the tracteur Breton was approved for 
trial and nearly a month before it was tried at Satory Camp, shows clearly 
that Colonel Estienne’s design was entirely independent of, if not distinct 
from, that of M. Breton. The American Holt caterpillar tractor was 





1 Dunod et Pinat, Quai des Grands Augustins, Paris. 
2 La Renaissance du Livre, Bd. St. Michel, Paris. 
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indeed the basis of both, but Colonel Estienne had seen this long before 
M. Breton heard of it, on account of its use by the British Army for the 
movement of heavy guns, and Colonel Estienne’s design was from the 
first an armoured car. 


“‘ Mericourt-sur-Somme, 1st December, 1915. 
‘From Colonel Estienne to the General Commander-in-Chief. 
““ Object—Request for an interview. 


“In the course of the past year I have had the honour to call 
your attention, on two occasions, to the question of employing 
mobile armoured constructions for the purpose of assuring the 
progress of infantry. 

‘‘ During the late attacks the incomparable value of this procedure 
struck me with increased force, and after a new severe analysis of 
the technical and tactical conditions of the problem, I consider the 
realization of vehicles possible with a mechanical traction capable 
of conveying infantry through or over obstacles, under fire, with 
arms and baggage and with guns, at the speed of nearly four miles 
an hour (six kilometres). 

“T consider that it would take six months and ten millions (of 
francs) to produce material necessary for the transport of twenty 
thousand men, force sufficient to capture by surprise successive 
positions on a front of twenty-five miles (forty kilometres), allowing 
of the inruption of reserves formed in rear. Such an enterprise 
necessitates absolute secrecy and the prompt realization of a first 
vehicle, conditions incompatible with discussions on a Committee 
of Examination. 

“In order to succeed I want only one thing, General, your confi- 


dence ; and this I hope you will give me if you are willing to allow’ 


me to share with you my confidence, which is that of a careful 
technicien, as well as my ardent faith (in the efficacy of the invention) 
as a soldier who has been in contact with the realities of the war 
since its beginning. 
(Signed) “ EstrENNE.” 


An interview with General Janin! followed, and 400 cars were 
ordered in February, 1916, of a design drawn by M. Brillé, one of the 
Creusot engineers, in collaboration with Colonel Estienne. These cars 
were the tracteurs Estienne of General Galliéni, referred to above. 

On December 12th, General Janin only gave him (Colonel Estienne) 
leave to go to Paris, where, however, he saw M. Brillé, Meanwhile 
M. Breton was doing good work by demonstrating the advantage of 
caterpillar traction, and although the invention of the armoured car 
was clearly due to the soldier, M. Breton’s experiments with the 
American mode of traction for agricultural vehicles over bad and broken 
ground (which method both soldier and civilian had independently 





1 Deputy Chief of Staff, 


Lee 
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adopted), doubtless tended to obtain the approval of the G.Q.G. for its 
immediate manufacture. Before the War, Colonel Estienne (promoted 
General in July, 1916) had established a reputation as’an inventor. A 
good mathematician, he had passed fifth into the Ecole: Polytechnique, 
the preliminary step for every French officer of engineers and artillery. 
As a lieutenant of the latter arm he became, in 1890, a fervent advocate 
of indirect laying. For five years he struggled with the more conservative 
tendencies of his superiors, who distrusted the use of delicate instruments 
in the field ; but the year 1895 saw the complete triumph of his ideas. 
As captain, he invented phonetic telemeters, permitting instantaneous 
resolution of the telemetric triangle by telephonic communication 
between two posts. 

In 1909, as lieutenant-colonel, when directing the Grenoble School 
of Artillery, he was consulted with regard to the possibilities of aviation 
in connection with field artillery. He established a training camp at 
Vincennes with an annex at Chalons, and proposed the creation of a 
service of aviation in field artillery regiments. Unfortunately, his 
scheme, for some reason, failed to meet with War Office approval at the 
time and fell through. In 1913, however, when too late, as events 
proved, Estienne, now Colonel and Officer of the Legion of Honour, 
was called upon by the Inspector-General of Aeronautics to take the 
matter up again. 

In 1914, his invention of an avion-démontable for transport with a 
regiment or battery, was experimented with at an artillery practice 
camp with the greatest success, but the war came before it could be 
approved and issued for general service. Only his two thodels were 
available, and these he took into the field himself, attached to his own 
regiment, the 22nd Artillery, with two officer pilots. In Belgium, during 
the retreat and at the Battle of the Marne, where Colonel Estienne com- 
manded the artillery of the 6th Division, under General (now Marshal) 
Pétain, this small artillery aviation service played quite an important 
réle, so much so that it was generally considered that had all the French 
field artillery regiments been furnished with avions-démontables, as 
Colonel Estienne proposed on May Ist of this same year, the effect of 
the celebrated .75 would have been doubled. 

It will thus be seen that from his first entrance into the Army, in 
1884, till 1914—thirty years—General Estienne’s mind had almost 
always been occupied with inventions. It was only natural, therefore, 
that during the painful retreat from the Sambre to the Marne, his mind 
should turn once more to the question of military invention—whether 
mechanical means could not be found for facilitating the attack of the 
French infantry against an enemy bountifully provided with heavy 
artillery and machine guns. ‘“ Whoever shall first be able to make 
land ironclads, armed and equipped, roll over that,” pointing to some 
heavy damp ground they were passing by, “ will have won the war.”’ 

This speech was the result of his deliberations in September, 1914, 
just before the Battle of the Marne, and although he remained at the 
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front and was in command of the artillery of an Army Corps at Verdun 
at the beginning of 1916, the subject occupied all his spare moments 
until the war was won. His services were recognized three months 
before it ended by promotion to be Commander of the Legion of Honour, 
with the following citation : ‘‘ Officier général d’une intelligence et d’une 
valeur exceptionnelle, qui par la justesse et la fécondité de ses idées, 
l’entrain et la foi avec lesquels il a su les défendre et les faire triompher, 
a rendu les plus eminents services 4 la cause commune... . Aussi 
brave soldat que technicien de tout premier ordre, peut étre fier de son 
ceuvre. (Croix de Guerre).”—Journal Officiel, August roth, 1918. 

This mention, too long to quote in full, also quite rightly gives 
General Estienne credit for a large part of the success of July 18th and 
following days. 


THE MATERIAL AND ITS EVOLUTION. 


The Char d’Assaut Schneider.—This was the first tank turned out 
It was the} ¢racteur Estienne,” and did nearly all the work in 1917 

















It was quite different from the British engine in appearance, being an 
armoured car placed on a caterpillar tractor, instead of a parallelopipedic 
shaped tank—certainly more like a tank than a car—with the caterpillar 
arrangement going all round it. 

Moreover, this and all the other French chars had a sort of snout, 
through which the gun fired. In practice this was found a disadvantage. 
Soft earth clogged under it, especially in crossing trenches, and brought 
the Saint-Chamond car to a standstill. It was thought that this prow 
would aid in breaking through barbed wire entanglements, but in 
practice the Renault of 64 tons was quite heavy enough to smash 
through any wire entanglement. So that the prow, which was much 
more pronounced in the Saint-Chamond than in the Schneider, besides 
being a disadvantage, was wholly unnecessary. This rough sketch may 
give an idea of what a Schneider char was like to those who have not had 


an opportunity of seeing one. 
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The Saint-Chamond was very similar in appearance, except that 
it was longer on account of its long (and heavy) snout or prow. It 
weighed nearly ten tons more than the Schneider. Both were classed 
as medium tanks. The weight and dimensions of the Schneider were, 
in feet, as follows :—19.685 long, 6.562 broad and 8.448 high; weight 
13} tons. Speed, with a 60 h.p. motor, between two and three miles 
an hour. Crew, one officer, one N.C.O. and four men. 

There was no electric control in the first 400 of these machines. 

The Saint-Chamond char d’assaut, 400 of which were ordered about 
the same time as the Schneider—in the first quarter of the year 1916— 
was of a more elaborate design. All authorities agree that had more 
time been given to the details of its construction, it might have been 
a very formidable war engine from the first ; but its manufacture was 
hurried, apparently with the idea of competing with and eclipsing the 
Schneider—looked upon as the soldier’s char—by a scientific War 
Departmental design. 

M. Breton, we have seen, was sore on the question of the Schneider 
invention, and the military head of the Automobile Service thought that 
he ought to have a good deal to say in the matter, because the embryo 
artillerie d’assaut was officially under his direction. 

The Inventions Committee, of which M. Breton was chairman, also 
had to justify its existence, and between them all, M. Albert Thomas, 
the Armament Minister, was induced to order 400 chars a transmission 
électrique from the Société des Forges et Aciéries de la Marine, of 
Homécourt-Saint-Chamond, without even informing Colonel Estienne 
of his intention. 

M. Breton, writing to M. Albert Thomas on March 2oth, 1916, declared 
that the “caterpillar de Saint-Chamond a transmission électrique est 
maintenant absolument au point et donne toutes les garanties possibles 
de parfait fonctionnement,”’ and M. Thomas in his reply stated that the 
400 Saint-Chamond chars were already ordered. 


It was poor satisfaction to General Estienne that on March 31st, 
1917 (just before General Nivelle’s great, but unfortunately abortive, 
offensive), at the Tank Camp at Champlieu, there were thirteen Groups 
of Schneiders and but two Saint-Chamond: 208 to 32. The reason for 
this was that while the design of the char, under the supervision of Colonel 
Rimailho (the inventor of the only modern French heavy gun in 1914 
of 6-inch calibre) was excellent in almost every respect, the caterpillar 
arrangement, by which it was to be made automobile, was too short 
and consequently useless. In order to save time the engineers of the 
company had tried to adapt the Holt tractor caterpillar and. the result 
of this over-haste was to practically immobilize the tank for over two 
years, as after various attempts to alter and improve it, the whole cater- 
pillar had to be manufactured anew. 


The dimensions of the Saint-Chamond char d’assaut were, in feet, 
as follow :—25.952 long, 7.927 broad, and 7.7 high. 
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It was fitted with a dynamo for electric. control and the motor was 
go horse-power. 

Its armament was one .75 mm. gun, long—the ordinary field gun— 
and four machine guns. ; 

Weight, nearly twenty-four tons: and speed eight kilometres or 
five miles an hour. 

The Saint-Chamond crew consisted of one officer, one N.C.O., and 
six men. 

The electric steering gear was so satisfactory that it was added 


_ to all the later Schneider cars. 

It seems at least doubtful whether the French would ever have 
invented a tank at all, independently, as it was the British Holt tractors 
for moving heavy guns that gave them the idea. 

It was indeed fortunate that in Colonel Estienne they had a skilled 
soldier and technician combined, who was on the look-out for the very 
thing. Had it not been so M. Breton’s wirecutter with caterpillar traction 
would have been the French war-chariot in 1916, when our strange looking 
but very practical land ironclads made their first appearance. 














Under General Estienne’s direction and on his initiative, the light 
Renault tank, char-léger, became a very distinct feature—6} tons, it 
was half the weight of the British whippet—in the last six months of 
the war, and had much to do with the first success and final victory 
of the Allied cause in 1918. 

After considerable delay, as usual with committees (some members 
being hostile to the Renault firm, others insisting that the occupants 
of so small a char would be asphyxiated, or that it would not be able to 
break through the wire entanglements), the Under Secretary of State 
for Inventions (M. Breton) tried the Renault on April 9th, 1917, and 
passed it as satisfactory. One thousand one hundred and fifty chars- 
légers were ordered from this firm, 650 with cannon of .37 mm. and 500 
with machine guns. 

At the beginning of 1918, 4,000 additional chars-léger were under 
order :—1,000 with machine gun, 1,830 with .37 mm. gun, 200 signal 





1 Letter of November 27th, 1916, to Commander-in-Chief. 
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T.S.F. (wireless), 970 reserves (possibly some few cars by other makers 
were included under this heading). The steel blindage of the French 
tanks was nearly }-inch,’ against 4-inch for the British. 

The dimensions of the char d’assaut Renault, of which the foregoing 
is a very rough sketch of its appearance (it had the caterpillar traction 
at its sides), were, in feet, as follows :—13.45 long, 5.54 broad and 7.02 
high. Weight with machine gun 6} tons, and a little more with the 
.37 mm. gun. Crew, one officer or N.C.O. and one man. The gun, or 
machine gun, was placed in the central turret, the post of the commander, 
who was also the gunner or machine gunner. Ventilation was assured 
by the overlapping hood of the armoured tower (capot rabattable). At 
the feet of the commander sat the driver. Profiting by experience, 
painfully gained, the reservoirs of oil and essence, with all the machinery, 
were placed in the back part of the char cut off from the crew by a sheet 
iron partition with holes in it which could be closed by two slides when 
desired. The object of the tail was to prevent the vehicle from upsetting. 
Speed on flat ground six miles an hour. The Renault motor develops 
35 horse-power. As this little tank was unable, as a rule, to cross 
trenches of five feet width, but could do so by following in the track 
of a bigger one, it was decided, when it came to organization, to have 
both light and medium tanks in the same regiment. 

The American Government adopted the Renault and large numbers 
were in course of manufacture in the United States when the Armistice 
put an end to the fighting. In the war, the Americans had to use French 
and British material. Their heavy tank of forty tons, somewhat similar 
in form to our Mark IV., under construction at Chateauroux, was not 
ready in time. 

Only medium and light were therefore used by the Allies, but a 
monster for the French Army was under order in the Seyne chantiers 
at Toulon, thirty-six feet long and weighing sixty-five tons. The reason 
for this was that, although the char-léger had proved its value in offensive 
combat, the enemy’s anti-tank defence had become too serious. General 
Estienne considered that a new tank was necessary, which besides having 
a powerful armament could cross all obstacles. The French took over 
300 of our Mark V* (carriers), for employment as fighting tanks, in 
October, 1918. 

The German Elfriede was a heavy tank of forty-five tons, but the 
enemy made more use of British tanks captured and repaired, 


It is rather curious to note that while acknowledging the great 
superiority of the British engine over their own medium chars, yet when 
it came to ordering a heavy tank, unlike the Americans, the French 
discarded the British form—which was certainly very ugly; perhaps 
that was the reason'—and adopted the Renault design. 





1 It has been said by a Frenchman that “‘ the English make things bon, the 
French bon et beau, and the Germans mauvais et laid.’’ 
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The French heavy tank of sixty-five tons would have been in appear- 
ance simply their char-légey magnified ten times. 

The French classify tanks in three categories :— 

(1) Char-léger,under ten tons. 

(2) Char medium, ten to thirty tons, which can be transported in 
railway trucks. 

(3) Char lourd, which to be moved by railway would require a 
special truck. 

The Germans are reported to have had one building of 128 tons. 


ORGANIZATION. 


Up to March a2tst, 1918, Champlieu, near Compiégne, was the principal 
instruction camp of the French Artillerie d’Assaut and the headquarters 
of General Estienne. Cercottes was the principal depét only, until the 
above date, when everything had to be transferred there from Champlieu 
that could be moved, on account of the German advance in the Oise 
Valley and towards Amiens. 

Just a year before, in March, 1917, there were at Champlieu under 
instruction thirteen Groupes of Schneiders and two of Saint-Chamond. 
Each Groupe was then supposed to consist of four batteries and each 
battery of four chars: sixteen chars in all, witha personnel of 18 officers, 
18 N.C.O.’s and 74 rank and file for a Schneider, or 106 for a Saint-Chamond 
Groupe. But after the April offensive, the Groupe consisted generally 
of only three batteries, and the Saint-Chamond battery of three chars 
instead of four. A group commander’s rank was usually that of:captain. 

A Groupement, the next higher unit for medium chars, comprised 
a certain number of Groupes, four Schneider or three Saint-Chamond 
to begin with, and less afterwards owing to losses, to which was added 
a Section S.R.R.,! for repair and renewal in the field of slight damage. 
An echelon S.R.R. accompanied each groupe. 

The chars-léger, being regarded as exclusively an infantry arm, this 
service was organized in companies and battalions. A battalion com- 
prised three companies, a company three sections, a section five chars de 
combat. 

Each company had, in addition to its three sections, an échelon de 
combat of ten reserve chars, including a signal (wireless) and a C.O.’s 
char, total seventy-five, and the personnel consisted of 5 officers, 15 
N.C.O.’s and 115 rank and file. The reserve was added to ensure the 
immediate replacement of chars de combat disabled. 

Owing to the delay, already mentioned, in ordering the matériel, 
the first company could not begin training at Champlieu till January, 
1918. Three battalions were sufficiently trained in June to take an 
invaluable part in checking the enemy’s advance at the eastern boundary 
of the Forest of Villers Cotterets. 
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1 Section de Reparation et Ravitatilement. 
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REGIMENTS AND BRIGADES. 


Regiments of Artillerie d’Assaut (A.S.), which organization was 
begun in May, 1918, with the depét regiment, 500 d’A.S., at Cercottes 
comprised :— 

1 Groupement of medium tanks (Schneider or Saint-Chamond) ; 
3 battalions of chars-légers ; and 
t full section of S.R.R. 


By September rst, 1918, when eight regiments were ready, they 
were formed into brigades as follow :— 

1st Brigade (Colonel Wahl).—5o2nd, 504th and 505th Regiments 
of A.S., with No. 2 Park at Mailly-Poivres. 

2nd Brigade (Colonel Chédeville).—s5orst, 503rd and 506th 
Regiments of A.S. with No. 1 Park at Barbery (near Senlis). 

3rd Brigade (Colonel Pierret)—5o07th and 508th Regiments of 
A.S. with No. 3 Park at Martigny-les-Bains (Vosges). 

Grand Park of A.S. at Bourron. 


The Brigade and Regimental Commanders joined for the time being 
the Headquarter Staffs of the units, Army Group, Army or Army Corps, 
to which their respective commands were attached for duty. 

At this period, September Ist, 1918, the French tanks were assembled 
and manceuvred in accordance with the advice, technical and tactical, 
of the superior officers of the arm, attached as we have seen to the Head- 
quarters of Commands. Previously, especially in 1917, great difficulty 
and considerable loss had been experienced in assembling fhe tanks at 
their fighting positions, the Army or Army Corps Staffs persisting, in spite 
of A.S. technical officers’ protestations, in treating them as automobiles 
that could go any distance in preliminary movements by their own 
traction. 

Probably the British.tank pattern was more serviceable in this 
respect. General Sir John Monash relates how 168 tanks moved forward 
during the night for the offensive of August 8th, 1918, camouflaged as 
regards noise by innumerable planes flying low, which for several days 
before the battle promenaded the front. The result as regards the 
Australians was all that could be wished: 9,000 yards advance, 8,000 
prisoners and 178 guns. 

During the summer of 1918, Marshal Foch established at Recloses, 
near Bourron, an inter-Allied experimental camp, known as the Centre 
interallié d'information d'Artillerie d’Assaut, at which detachments of 
British, American, Italian and French troops were quartered, in order 
to take part in manceuvres with the British Mark IV., Mark V*, Whippet, 
and the French Renault engines. 

The Schneider and Saint-Chamond, destined to disappear, were 
not represented. 

The Italian projects, like the American, had not time to reach 
maturity before the Armistice, but at Recloses the Tank Staffs of each 
nation had the best of opportunities for consulting each other. 
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The French heavy tank of sixty-five tons would have been in appear- 
ance simply their char-léger magnified ten times. 

The French classify tanks in three categories :— 

(1) Char-léger,.under ten tons. 

(2) Char medium, ten to thirty tons, which can be transported in 
railway trucks. 

(3) Char lourd, which to be moved by railway would require a 
special truck. 

The Germans are reported to have had one building of 128 tons. 


ORGANIZATION. 


Up to March 21st, 1918, Champlieu, near Compiégne, was the principal 
instruction camp of the French Avtillerte d’Assaut and the headquarters 
of General Estienne. Cercottes was the principal depét only, until the 
above date, when everything had to be transferred there from Champlieu 
that could be moved, on account of the German advance in the Oise 
Valley and towards Amiens. 

Just a year before, in March, 1917, there were at Champlieu under 
instruction thirteen Groupes of Schneiders and two of Saint-Chamond. 
Each Groupe was then supposed to consist of four batteries and each 
battery of four chars: sixteen chars in all, witha personnel of 18 officers, 
18 N.C.O.’s and 74 rank and file for a Schneider, or 106 for a Saint-Chamond 
Groupe. But after the April offensive, the Groupe consisted generally 
of only three batteries, and the Saint-Chamond battery of three chars. 
instead of four. A group commander’s rank was usually that of;captain. 

A Groupement, the next higher unit for medium chars, comprised 
a certain number of Groupes, four Schneider or three Saint-Chamond 
to begin with, and less afterwards owing to losses, to which was added 
a Section S.R.R.,1 for repair and renewal in the field of slight damage. 
An echelon S.R.R. accompanied each groupe. 

The chars-léger, being regarded as exclusively an infantry arm, this 

service was organized in companies and battalions. A battalion com- 
prised three companies, a company three sections, a section five chars de 
combat. 
Each company had, in addition to its three sections, an échelon de 
combat of ten reserve chars, including a signal (wireless) and a C.O.’s 
char, total seventy-five, and the personnel consisted of 5 officers, 15 
N.C.O.’s and 115 rank and file. The reserve was added to ensure the 
immediate replacement of chars de combat disabled. 

Owing to the delay, already mentioned, in ordering the matériel, 
the first company could not begin training at Champlieu till January, 
1918. Three battalions were sufficiently trained in June to take an 
invaluable part in checking the enemy’s advance at the eastern boundary 
of the Forest of Villers Cotterets. 


— 
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REGIMENTS AND BRIGADES. 


Regiments of Artillerie d’Assaut (A.S.), which organization was 
begun in May, 1918, with the depét regiment, 500 d’A.S., at Cercottes 
comprised :— 

I Groupement of medium tanks (Schneider or Saint-Chamond) ; 
3 battalions of chars-légers ; and 
I full section of S.R.R. 


By September rst, 1918, when eight regiments were ready, they 
were formed into brigades as follow :— 

1st Brigade (Colonel Wahl).—5oz2nd, 504th and 505th Regiments 
of A.S., with No. 2 Park at Mailly-Poivres. 

2nd Brigade (Colonel Chédeville)—s5orst, 503rd and 506th 
Regiments of A.S. with No. 1 Park at Barbery (near Senlis). 

3rd Brigade (Colonel Pierret).—507th and 508th Regiments of 
A.S. with No. 3 Park at Martigny-les-Bains (Vosges). 

Grand Park of A.S. at Bourron. 


The Brigade and Regimental Commanders joined for the time being 
the Headquarter Staffs of the units, Army Group, Army or Army Corps, 
to which their respective commands were attached for duty. 

At this period, September Ist, 1918, the French tanks were assembled 
and manceuvred in accordance with the advice, technical and tactical, 
of the superior officers of the arm, attached as we have seen to the Head- 
quarters of Commands. Previously, especially in 1917, great difficulty 
and considerable loss had been experienced in assembling the tanks at 
their fighting positions, the Army or Army Corps Staffs persisting, in spite 
of A.S. technical officers’ protestations, in treating them as automobiles 
that could go any distance in preliminary movements by their own 
traction. 

Probably the British.tank pattern was more serviceable in this 
respect. General Sir John Monash relates how 168 tanks moved forward 
during the night for the offensive of August 8th, 1918, camouflaged as 
regards noise by innumerable planes flying low, which for several days 
before the battle promenaded the front. The result as regards the 
Australians was all that could be wished: 9,000 yards advance, 8,000 
prisoners and 178 guns. 

During the summer of 1918, Marshal Foch established at Recloses, 
near Bourron, an inter-Allied experimental camp, known as the Centre 
tnterallié d’information d'Artillerie d’Assaut, at which detachments of 
British, American, Italian and French troops were quartered, in order 
to take part in manceuvres with the British Mark IV., Mark V*, Whippet, 
and the French Renault engines. 

The Schneider and Saint-Chamond, destined to disappear, were 
not represented. 

The Italian projects, like the American, had not time to reach 
maturity before the Armistice, but at Recloses the Tank Staffs of each 
nation had the best of opportunities for consulting each other. 
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EMPLOYMENT. 


One of the secrets of success with the chars d’assaut in the field was 
to employ them with infantry that had been specially trained to work 
with them, and another was, of course, to engage them by surprise in 
the van of an offensive, instead of behind in support of infantry after 
a long artillery preparation, as was at first the method erroneously adopted. 
Until 1918, they and their personnel were handed over to Corps Com- 
manders and General Estienne had no voice in the tactics adopted. 

The first time the French tanks came into action was during General 
Nivelle’s abortive offensive of April, 1917. Ne attempt was made to 
effect a surprise with them, The idea governing their employment 
appears to have been to keep them in reserve for the purpose of attacking 
the enemy’s second or third position. As a result, the chars had to 
advance in broad daylight and merely became good targets for the hostile 


ns. 
" The scene of this action was the country immediately to the north 
of Berry-au-Bac. Eight groups of Schneiders (128 chars d’assayt) were 
employed, divided into two parties, five groups under Commandant 
Bossut being attached to the 32nd Corps d’armée and three groups, under 
Commandant Chaubés, to the 5th Corps d’armée. 

The object of the attack in which these groups were engaged was the 
capture of the enemy’s new position between Berrieux and Neufchatel- 
sur-Aisne, which faced south-south-west, at a mean distance of nearly 
six miles from Berry-au-Bac. -Ville-au-Bois and the large woods south 
and east of this village divided the tanks in their preliminary deploy- 
ment. The Bossut party on the right to the west of Czsar’s Camp, and 
that of Chaubés, having crossed the Aisne at Pontavert (about four 
miles west of Berry-au-Bac), with its left on the Bois de Beau Marais, 
a mile south of Craonne. 

Of the eighty chars on the right, thirty-nine remained disabled in 
the German lines, and four disabled in the French lines. 

Of the forty-eight on the left, twenty-three were destroyed by the 
enemy’s artillery fire and fifteen others were disabled. 

The enemy’s second position had not been completely taken before 
the attack. The plateau of Craonne remained in his hands: a good 
observation post. Many chars took fire, caused by shells bursting inside 
and igniting the essence reservoir in the centre of the vehicle. Com- 


mandant Bossut was killed in one. 
The reservoir was in consequence afterwards placed behind and 


outside. 

After this affair (April 16th), 76 chars remained on the ground, 57 
of which had been destroyed by the enemy’s fire.’ Of the personnel, 
34 were killed (9 officers), 37 missing (7 officers), and 109 wounded (17 
officers). Nevertheless, these losses (twenty-five per cent.) were largely 


compensated, the Commander-in-Chief said, by lives saved in taking 
on the brunt of the fighting between the Miette and the Aisne on April 16th. 
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It was a valuable but costly. lesson in tactics to the Army Corps 
Commanders, and in construction to the technicians. 

Two Schneider Groups and one Saint-Chamond had been sent to 
the French Fourth Army, but did not come into action, as the enemy’s 
second position was not taken. Later on, in May, this party, or groupe 
ment it might be called, advanced with the infantry instead of after it 
and did fairly well, with twenty per cent. casualties and only six chars 
left on the battlefield. But out of the sixteen Saint-Chamonds, only 
five came into action. 

These details and most of those to follow are taken from Capitaine 
Dutil’s exhaustive work “‘ Les Chars d’Assaut.”’} 

Both he and the author of “ Sous l’Armure,” Lieutenant Lestringuez, 
were during the war Staff Officers of the A.S. 

After these engagements, it was clear that the French tanks then 
in use required alteration and improvement, especially as regards the 
position of their spirit reservoirs. No chars were again engaged till 
October 23rd at Malmaison. Their reputation had suffered, from the 
failure of General Nivelle’s offensive, with the French Ministers and 
members of the Inventions Committee, who might have lost faith in them 
had it not been for the activity and unshakable faith in the eventual 
success of these engines desplayed by M. J. L. Breton. As early as 
December, 1916, he had deprecated long artillery preparations which 
rendered surprise absolutely impossible. More than a fortnight before 
General Nivelle’s offensive, on March 29th, 1917, in a letter to the War 
Minister, he urged that the tanks should be given a chance by the observ- 
ance of rational tactics with regard to them :—‘‘ You can employ artillery 
of assault with or without preliminary artillery preparation. At the 
present moment, only the first method is in favour. This is regrettable, 
as it is easy to show. When the A.S. simply follows the infantry that 
has taken the first positien, the hour is favourable to field artillery. 
These conditions are precisely those unfavourable for the employment 
of artillerie d’assaut. The enemy, warned by several days of artillery 
preparation, will have sufficiently garnished his second position with 
guns and prepared flanking fire in readiness. Moreover, the chars d’assaut 
pass with great difficulty over ground that has been cut up by artillery 
fire. Far better attack (with tanks) from the beginning. By choosing 
favourable conditions—fog and absence of artillery preparation—several 
successive positions might be carried and the tanks reach the enemy’s 
batteries without too much damage.” 

After the failure, M. Breton, then Under Secretary of State, was 
called before the War Committee of the Senate, to whom he explained 
the cause. ‘In the last offensive they made use of these engines in a- 
manner that does not seem to me rational. In my opinion tanks ought 
to be engaged without previous artillery fire. They should be employed 
where the enemy does not expect them . . . by advancing they would 





1 Berger-Levrault, Paris 
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destroy the barbed wire entanglements and allow of the infantry pene- 
trating the opposing lines.” 

There was sound sense in these remarks, which M. Breton never 
ceased to urge for nearly a year and a half before the French tanks were 
engaged. He was without doubt better inspired tactically with regard 
to the use of tanks than were the distinguished soldiers at the front to 
whom they were at first handed over. 

It is not surprising that M. Breton is now a full fledged Minister in 
M. Millerand’s Government—minister de Vhygiene, assistance et de la 
prevoyance Sociales—in which capacity his public utterances are dis- 
tinguished equally by the sound sense enunciated :— 

“The depopulation of France,” he said recently, “was the great 
cause, the deep cause, of the world war. If our population had developed 
in a normal manner parallel to that of Germany, never would that nation 
have dared to let loose upon the world this terrible scourge.” 


THE MALMAISON OFFENSIVE, OCTOBER 23RD, IQI7. 


The object was to seize ground on the western flank of the Chemin 
des Dames, whence the enemy’s lines on the Ailette could be enfiladed, 
and at the same time to deprive the enemy of posts of observation. 

Again no special tactics for tanks, which were still treated simply 
as additional fighting material, like armoured cars. It required the 
Cambrai object-lesson of the following month, before the French generals 
would listen either to General Estienne or to M. Breton. 

One Groupement Schneiders, 36 chars and 1 Section S.R.R.; one 
Groupement Saint-Chamond, 28 chars and 1 Section S.R.R., under the 
command of Lieut.-Colonel Wahl, were attached to the Sixth Army. 

This offensive, very carefully prepared by Marshal Pétain with the 
view of raising the morale of the French soldier, who had shown some 
signs of losing heart after General Nivelle’s failure, was a victory for 
the French infantry, assisted without doubt by those chars that were 
able to reach the enemy’s second position. 

Fourteen battalions had gone through a course at Champlien and 
two battalions of chasseurs-a-pied had been trained to accompany the 
tanks, none of which took fire. One Saint-Chamond char took two 
batteries of field guns, and another, having stopped involuntarily on 
the top of a dugout, took from it fifteen prisoners. 

But, generally speaking, as far as the tanks were concerned, the 
great preparations at Champlieu were nullified and rendered as naught 
by the absence of surprise and the impossible nature of the ground to 
be passed over after six days’ preliminary bombardment. Very few tanks 
really came into action and only six therefore were put out of action by 
the hostile artillery and as the enemy retreated these, and two others 
left on the ground on May 5th, 1917, were recovered. Losses, ten per 
cent. of the personnel. One group of Schneiders could not come into 
action at all on account of becoming fixed in shell holes. 
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 CHARS-LEGERS’ BAPTISM OF FIRE, May 31ST, 1918. 


The desperate state of affairs in the direction of . Villers-Cotterets 
after the German offensive of May 27th, and the collapse of the French 
defence from the Chemin des Dames to the Marne, necessitated the entry 
into action of the 64-ton Renaults earlier, than was intended and under 
conditions the exact. opposite to all the teaching and training that had 
been going on since January Ist at Champlieu and Cercottes.. The 
intention, approved by Marshals Foch and Pétain, had been to wait, till a 
sufficient number of companies had been trained to allow of their inter- 
vention on a wide front. This intervention to be governed, tactically, 
by four principles :— 

(x) It should come as a surprise to the enemy. 

(2) The occasion should be an offensive one. 

(3) The advance (of the tanks) should begin at daybreak. 
(4) Mist, fog, or smoke should cover their first advance. 


The enemy’s push towards Villers-Cotterets, carried out without 
check for four days, menaced the communications of the French front 
north of the Aisne and promised to become disastrous if not brought to 
a standstill at the eastern edge of the Villers-Cotterets Forest. The 
danger forced the French to throw in all the light tanks available as a 
support to their hard pressed infantry. } 

Thus it came to pass that on the first occasion when these new engines 
were shown to the enemy, instead’ of a surprise at dawn, under cover 
of mist, by hundreds on a broad front, six sections (nominal strength 
thirty chars, but all do not seem to have been engaged) had to attack, 
east of Dommiers, on May 31st, at twelve noon, across a bare plateau 
exposed to the fire of the enemy’s field artillery. 

Nevertheless the chars-légers acquitted themselves well, and ' were 
fortunately not observed while crossing the bare plateau ; but the counter- 
attack they were supposed to lead was a complete failure, due to the 
fatigue of the troops. The chars were attached to the celebrated Morocco 
Division, which was ready at twelve noon ; but the attack of the division 
on its right had been postponed till two p.m. without the Morocco Division 
having been informed. For this reason, the right flank of the latter being 
uncovered, the chars had to return to their rallying point without the 
satisfaction of dislodging the enemy from his position; but they had 
inflicted considerable losses upon him and had left but three of their 
number in the hostile lines. 

The six sections that took part in this affair, which, disappointing 
as it was, had notwithstanding the effect of checking the enemy’s further 
advance, belonged to three battalions of chars-légers—the first three 
available—detached from Cercottes to aid in the defence of the Forest 
of Villers-Cotterets. During the greater part of June, these nine companies 
(twenty-seven sections) were engaged almost every day in most effective 
service, different certainly from what had been intended, but quite as 
important in giving heart to the infantry defence. Without the light 
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tank it is uncertain whether the Allies could have withstood the enemy’s 
offensive movement towards Villers-Cotterets, which, had it succeeded, 
would have created a most serious situation with regard to the French 
capital and obliged the transference of the seat of the Government again 
to Bordeaux. 

By June 22nd, seven companies had to be retired out of the sector 
for rest and refit. The infantry of the Sixth Army saw them depart 
with regret. Two companies (afterwards one company) were kept 
with this Army in reserve as a moral support to the infantry, ready to 
intervene if necessary. ( 

The isolated counter-attacks of companies and seetions, in co-operation 
with small bodies of infantry in the forest, or rather on the eastern edge 
of it, during the first three weeks of June, furnished useful experience 
to all concerned in both tactical and technical matters. 

Medium tanks had much to do with General Fayolle’s success in 
repelling the German offensive on June 9th in the Oise Valley and west 
of it, towards Compiégne. Two Groupemenis, 110 Saint-Chamonds 
and sixty Schneiders, took part and materially assisted General Mangin’s 
counter-attack with four divisions. 


THE ALLIED COUNTER-OFFENSIVE OF JULY I8TH. 


The momentous counter-attack of July 18th, 1918, against the 
western face of the great salient, from the Aisne to the Marne, had been 
in preparation for three weeks, or more. . Upon General Pétain reporting 
enemy preparations opposite Gouraud (French Fourth Army, east. of 
Rheims), Marshal Foch decided to lay a trap for the attacker on that 
front, and to make a counter-attack of his own proposed offensive, after 
that of the enemy had failed. The Germans, from the neighbourhood 
of Soissons to Chateau-Thierry, were formed front to a flank and there 

- was here an opportunity of bringing superiority of force to a decisive 
point, if only Marshal Foch had men and matériel enough at his disposal. 
The enemy thought he had not the means for an attack in force, an error 
which perhaps lost them the war. . 

Only six battalions of chars-légers were available; but some 250 
medium tanks added to these made more than enough to lead the attack 
of the Army on the inner flank, the Tenth Army (Mangin), at the most 
important part of the offensive front. 


Two Groupements Schneider _ .. Pe 
Two Groupements Saint-Chamond .. 90 
Three battalions chars-légers. .. -. 135 chars de combat 


348 


were distributed among the three first line corps-d’armee of General 
Mangin’s Army and led the advance, from west of Dommiers through 
Longpont, to the Ourcq. The Sixth Army (Degoutte), carrying on the 
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line from the Ourcq to’ the Marne, had what tanks were over after 
thoroughly equipping the Tenth Army, viz.; one Groupement Saint- 
Chamond of thirty tanks and three battalions of chars-légers, total 165. 

On this great occasion, the tactics were those long advocated by 
M. Breton and General Estienne and actually employed at Cambrai 
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in the previous November. Surprise was complete. There was a slight 
fog, no artillery preparation and the hour of advance was ‘4.35 a.m. 

Result, a progression of four miles, 12,000 prisoners and 800 guns 
captured. 
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The tanks suffered, especially the medium, which had 102 hors de 
combat and twenty-five per cent. of the personnel, but this time the 
sacrifice was not in vain. The initiative regained, largely if not entirely 
owing to the efficacy of these machines and to the skill and daring of 
the officers and men who manned them, was never surrendered. Victory 
followed victory. British, Italians, Americans, Belgians, as well as the 
French, taking heart of grace, became successively irresistible. ‘Long 
before Marshal Foch then thought possible, the hitherto all-powerful 
invader was hurled back on the Rhine, with the choice ofan immediate 
armistice on the Entente terms, or overwhelming disaster.. Considering 
the provocation—ruthless barbarity for four long years—perhaps the 
Entente in allowing even this choice was too kind. But it is difficult 
to go on fighting a man when he lies down. 


By July 29th, when the enemy’s complete defeat was assured, all 
the French tank matériel in action had been used up, or retired to refit. 
A new battalion of chars-légers was railed direct from the Mailly instruction 
camp to join the Tenth Army, and on August 1st was doing effective 
work in enabling infantry to secure possession of the Grand Rozoy plateau 
on the (enemy’s) left of the line of heights at Buzancy and eight miles 
to the east of it, which had cost the Tenth Army the last of its artillerie 
d’assaut. On July 23rd four companies of chars-légers lost forty-eight 
out of fifty-two engaged. A battery opened at fifty yards from one section, 
of course destroying it utterly. 


On July 27th, a company of chars-légers was attached to the British - 


62nd Division, and two sections of another company are reported to 
have aided Scottish infantry to take Espilly and the Bullen Farm, 
in spite of the number of hostile machine guns met with. 


In this. battle and subsequently, the improved Schneiders and Saint- 
Chamonds surpassed all expectations, but only seventy-six of them 
were left at the front on September 1st, roo on October Ist, and 105 
on November Ist (fifty-one Schneider and fifty-four Saint-Chamond). 


On the other hand seven regiments (21 battalions—945 chars de 
combat) of chars-légers were there on October Ist. Companies Nos. 334 
and 336 in Flanders, after breaking the enemy’s front, advanced eight 
and a half miles on October 17th, continually clearing away the rearguard 
machine guns. 

The chars-légers generally continued to do splendid work up to the 
Armistice, when nine battalions with what was left of the medium tanks 
were assembled at Dieulouard and Luneville, ready to lead the great 
flank movement of two Armies under General de Castelnau, which would 
have cut the German left from the Rhine bridges and produced another 
Sédan, but with compound interest. 

Thus, the light tanks had not only fully justified their existence, 
but falsified General Estienne’s fears that the German anti-tank defence 
would in time master their offensive action. The Renault 6} ton 
char-léger—three-fifths of those manufactured carrying guns and two-fitths 
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machine guns—remained perhaps the greatest invention of the war, which 
thanks in great measure to its help, was finished long before the heavy 
monsters of sixty-five tons, under manufacture at Toulon, saw the light 
of day. Away from entrenched lines, the mobile and easily manceuvred 
Renault, offering a comparatively small target to artillery, was invaluable. 
But in preparing for the possibilities that the future hides, the fact that 
a 6}-ton tank, in order to cross trenches more than five feet wide, requires 
a medium tank to precede it, must not be lost sight of. 








The following is taken from Lieut.-General Sir F. W. Hamilton’s “ History of 
the Grenadier Guards,” Vol. II., pp. 274-5. 


THE First REGIMENT OF Foot GuaRDs. 
1793. The use of light infantry troops had for some time been established 
in continental armies, and during the stay of the Guards at Dordrecht, 
March. towards the end of March, one light infantry company was formed, 
composed of picked men from the three battalions of the brigade, each 
battalion furnishing twenty-seven.men ; the officers were also selected 
from the service battalions, and the command of this company, which 
was attached to the Grenadier battalion of four companies, was con- 
ferred on Lieutenant-Colonel Perryn of the First Guards, who had 
already seen service in America, his place and those of the otber officers 
being filled up by officers of corresponding rank from the battalions 
at home. Nearly simultaneously with the formation of the above 
temporary brigade company while on active service, an order was issued 
in England, on the 16th of April, by the King’s command, for raising 
four light infantry companies for the First Regiment of Guards, each 
of one captain, two lieutenants, two buglers, and 1oo rank and file, 
and two of like strength for each of the other two regiments. As many 
of the officers who were to receive commissions in those companies were 
then with their battalions abroad, the Duke of York ordered them to 
be relieved by others upon the first opportunity, and return home. 
The following were the officers selected in April for the four light 
infantry companies of the First Guards :— 


Captains and Lieut.-Colonels. Lieutenants and Captains. 
Lt.-Colonel Thos. Glyn. Capts. Rob. Cheney, 
fe Hon. G. J. Ludlow. Denzil Onslow. 
a Will. Thornton. »  H. Clinton, 
A Duncan Campbell. Hon. A. Hope. 
» Jn. Gosling, 
Hon. Jn. Broderick. 
»  M. Disney, 
H, F. Campbell. 


These companies were actively trained for their new duties under 
proper instruction at home, and in July two of those of the First Guards, 
and one from each of the two other regiments, were sent out to Holland. 








MORAL, INSTRUCTION, AND LEADERSHIP. 


By Brevet CoLoneL J. F. C. Futter, D.S.O., 
Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry 





[The following lecture is condensed from four separate lectures 
which during the Great War, were made use of in the Tank Corps in 
France in order to stimulate the ‘‘soldierly spirit’? amongst its 
personnel. The appendix is chiefly the work of Major A. W. R. Sprot, 
D.S.O., Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders, who was O.C, Tank 
Corps Reinforcement Depét, steel 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SOLDIER. 


TO-DAY I am going to talk to you about the ‘‘ Spirit of the Soldier,”’ 
that spirit which will sustain your men in battle, impel them through 
all difficulties and reward them with victory. 

To-day I am going to talk to you as trainers of men; about men 
still untrained, explaining to you some of those subtle and mysterious 
qualities which go to turn a peaceful citizen into a resolute fighter. 

As trained soldiers, I want you to realize what these great forces 
are, so that you do not squander or blunt them in applying them, for 
the good swordsman is not only he who possesses a sharp sword, but 
has the skill and cunning to use it. 

What is the soldier? Right through the ages we see him leading 
the advance. Great nations are born in war and decay in peace. All 
that is strong, virile, and manly springs up during a great war; we 
could see it but yesterday amongst ourselves, a whole empire gathered 
together to meet a common enemy, each soldier possessed by one 
common thought—the destruction of the enemy, even at the cost of his 
own life. 

Here we have the true answer to our question. It is not drill or 
uniform, badges or weapons, which make the soldier, but that spirit 
of self sacrifice for a cause which he instinctively feels is a just one, 
which urges him on to a goal which he may never reach, or reaching 
it, may receive no further reward than the knowledge that through his 
efforts he has added to the greatness of his country and the happiness 
and stability of his race. 

What the civilian pays for in gold the soldier buys with blood. 
Where the former seeks material gain, the pleasurable things of the 
earth, the latter seeks an ideal which frequently can endow him with 
no immediate benefit. It is for this reason—the staking of his life for 
a cause—that right through history, which itself is but a relation of 
wars, it is the soldier who stands forth pre-eminent in the crowd of 
lesser men. 

Behind the soldier there stands what we might call a mystical 
impulse which impels him to do certain things so that his race may 
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continue and prosper. There is nothing reasoned about this and, 
therefore, it cannot be judged by rational standards. It is difficult to 
follow as all psychological factors are, and especially those which 
guide and control masses of men as distinct from the individuals com- 
posing them. 

This impulse will urge a whole nation to save its life just as the 
instinct of self-preservation bids a man seek protection from danger. 
But whilst the individual only seeks to save himself, the nation, viewed 
as a whole, thinks little or nothing of the individual, and, thinking 
little or nothing, has to depend for its own existence on the courage 
and efficiency of each human unit which goes to build it up. So we 
see, notwithstanding how great and prosperous a nation may be, unless 
each individual which goes to build it up, and particularly each 
individual soldier, is endowed with a ‘‘ will to win,’’ that is, readiness 
to sacrifice even life, a nation must decay and perish. 


HuMmAN NATURE. 


Now, without attempting a definition, I will try and explain to 
you not so much what this ‘* Will to Win ”’ of ‘‘ Moral’”’ is, but rather 
how we can gain it. To doso I will go straight back to man himself 
and see what main conditions control him, and then how these condi- 
tions may be shaped in order to turn him into a soldier. 

There are two main conditions which control every living thing— 
plants, animals and men. The first is ‘‘ The Instinct of Self-Preserva- 
tion,’’ the second, ‘‘ Change.”’ 

Self-preservation is the master of all life. Directly -a child or 
animal is born, directly a seed begins to sprout,:its one instinct or 
tendency is to live, and this condition remains good until death 
terminates its strivings. 

A seed in the ground will. throw out its roots towards moisture, 
will turn its leaves towards the light; a hare in the field will lie low on 
hearing an unfamiliar sound ora bird will fly away; and man, in his 
own way, will do likewise, because in all those cases it is the instinct 
of self-preservation which cries unconsciously within all—avoid danger, 
avoid the unknown which may- include danger, live and strive ever to 
this end. 

Man is naturally prudent, we cannot gainsay this, for it is his 
instinct to be so, and it is only because of other qualities within him: 
respect for himself, affection for others, love of his children; in brief, 
his sense of right and wrong, that he curbs his inborn instinct of fear 
and turns prudence into bravery. 

How can we teach him to do this, how can we take an ordinary 
peace-loving citizen and convert him into a soldier; that is, into a man 
who spontaneously is willing to hold back his sense of self-preservation, 
and sacrifice his life for a cause—perhaps a word of command? This 
is the problem which we must solve if we wish to endow our men with 
that ‘‘ fighting spirit’’ which impels success. 

Before I enter further on this subject I. will turn to the condition 
of change, for it will help us in the solution of this problem. 
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All mortal things are born, they live and they perish. Their lives 
are one continual change. No man remains for one moment the same 
man. You come into this room as Jones or Smith and an hour later 
you leave it outwardly still Jones and Smith, but inwardly Jones and 
Smith plus the meaning of the words I am now speaking to you, and 
those of you who are quick witted and have good memories will be 
changed more definitely than those whose interest is lax and whose 
thoughts wander. Not only are you being changed mentally, but 
bodily as well, every breath of air you breathe here is changing your 
bodies. It is truly a wonderful thing to realize that you cannot raise 
an eyelid, breathe a breath, utter a word or heave a sigh without your 
body and brain being changed on account of it. In fact, there is not 
one single thing which surrounds you that is not changing you at this 
very moment for better or for worse. This being so, then through this 
quality of change, inseparable from life, it is possible for us to take a 
man and through his surroundings change him from the peace-loving 
citizen into the soldier, that is, into’a man who thinks more of the good 
of the community than he does of his own self-preservation. 


SURROUNDINGS. 


Now that I have explained to you what is meant by change I 
will get back to my subject and explain to you how, through this 
quality of change, the instinct of self-preservation can be controlled. 
Remember, it cannot be extinguished, for it is an integral part of our 
being. 
i will start by taking a simple example, if only to accentuate what 
I have already said. 

A child is brought up in some filthy slum, surrounded by squalor; 
it witnesses theft and listens to lying; drunkenness and sordidness 
surround it, its life and its surroundings are one long degradation. Is 
_it to be wondered at that this child growing into a man becomes a 
criminal? No, for seldom under such circumstances would a child 
have sufficient natural power of will to battle against its surroundings. 

Now, in place of filth and squalor, drunkenness, theft and lying, 
let us substitute cleanliness, sobriety, honesty and truthfulness, and in 
place of a criminal we get a moral man. Let us now add honour, 
patriotism, esprit de corps, comradeship and the sense of duty, and we 
get the rough elements of the soldier. Let us form these by adding 
knowledge, skill, pluck, endurance and determination, and we get the 
fighting man, the soldier, in every sense. 

A man’s mind is being continually bombarded. by impressions 
from outside, and as his character changes with each shot, let us see 
that it changes in the right direction; for as are his surroundings so 
will that man be himself. 


MORAL TRAINING. 


Once a man joins the Army his moral training should begin. 
How? Through the good influence of his surroundings and above 
all through the example of his officers and instructors. 
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What does a good instructor first do? He gets to know and 
understand his men. He learns their names, studies their manners, 
is considerate and just. Little by little he wins over their respect and 
affections, that is, he binds them to him in such a manner that their 
sense of right and wrong asserts itself and in spite of their fears (their 
sense of self-preservation) they obey him and carry out his orders. The 
same instinct which binds a mother to her child, binds them to their 
leader—affection. Human nature after all is not so very complex. 


An instructor must always remember two things :— 


(1) A man is a human being and not a machine. 
(2) No one man is quite like another. 


Don’t always find fault with a man. There is a time to overlook a 
fault just as there is a time to notice it. Nothing is so discouraging as 
to be always checked, and remember we do not want to reduce courage, 
for our object is to foster it. Don’t. dishearten a man, appeal to his 
heart, don’t crush it. 

Don’t attempt to turn out men on a sealed pattern. We do not 
want marionettes, for we want thinking, quick-witted soldiers. To 
attempt to build up a company by casting each man in the same mould 
is as foolish as it would be for a watchmaker to attempt to make a 
watch entirely out of springs. 

What does a good: instructor do next? He forgets his book and 
by using his common sense: makes the best of ‘the best in every man. He 
finds out the man’s good and bad points. These, like the North and 
South points of the compass, will direct him in his instruction. 

By. saying that he forgets his books I do not mean that™books are 
of no value, such a statement would be absurd; but what I do mean 
is that an instructor should have so intimate an acquaintance with the 
knowledge contained in his books that he is able to impart it in his own 
words, to give life to it and to set it before his men in language which 
they will readily understand and appreciate.’ ‘‘ To speak like a book ”’ 
is frequently the worst thing an instructor can do. 


THE INSTRUCTOR. 


What is the instructor’s first lesson? Personal example. What- 
ever he does is going to form the character of his men. Each parade, 
each duty will little by little do this. This is how moral grows. No 
man can buy it, all must work to attain it. 

Slovenly drill is worse than no drill at all, for it will make men 
slovenly soldiers just as quickly as smart drill will make them smart. 

Not only must an instructor be capable of explaining by word what 
he’ wants done, but he must be able to do it, for to display skill in an 
act is a surer test of knowledge than mefe words; and as a clever work- 
man uses his tools, so must a good instructor handle his men. 

Besides skill, an instructor must have patience tempered by firm- 
ness and kindness; he must have an iron hand under a velvet glove. 
He must beware of familiarity, also of sarcasm. A soldier’s discipline 
is based on respect for his superiors, therefore to make a sarcastic remark 
to a man, say, on parade, is a cowardly act, for the man cannot answer 
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back. Imagine what effect it has on a man’s moral to feel that he is 
commanded by a cad. 


DISCIPLINE, 


I will now attempt to explain what discipline is. , It is not simply 
obeying, or doing, or enforcing orders, it is much more than all, these 
for it embraces the smallest of acts; in fact, it is on account of their 
smallness that such difficulty is experienced in getting officers and men 
to realize what true discipline means. 

Take your minds back to the period before the war and imagine 
yourselves in some great training centre such as Aldershot. There 
you would have seen everything carried out with the greatest method 
and precision, not the smallest detail overlooked from a field day to 
the lacing of a boot. A few months later that army which had been so care- 
fully trained was racing for its life from Mons to Paris; and then during 
the early days of September, 1914, it turned and, with the French, won 
the Battle of the Marne. It was discipline that nade this wonderful 
advance possible after that terrible retirement; all the little acts of the 
old training days, the cleaning of buttons, smariness of saluting, 
correctness of laying down kit, had created such a spirit of order in 
that army, that in spite of the chaos of the retreat, once the word to 
attack was given that army shook itself together, faced about and drove 
back the Germans who, in spite of their numbers and elation, were not 
prepared to meet a blow which years and yeags of hard training had 
alone rendered possible. 

If discipline can do this it is worth cultivating. | If it can be defined 
it is then, surely, ‘‘ self-control reduced to a habit,’”’ and self-control is 
simply checking yourself from doing exactly as you like. It is the 
small things that a man objects doing, they appear to be too 
insignificant to be worth troubling about. When a man feels this let 
him be on his guard, for it is just the doing of these little things which 
is going to change his nature, which is going to discipline him and 
give him self-control. When this self-control, through practice, has 
become a habit, then a man may be called a disciplined soldier, but 
not before. Practice is, however, essential and without it habit will 
never be cultivated. Take for example a trained battalion on the 
march or a mob on the march. Possessing the habit of marching, that 
is, march discipline, each man in it will carry 60 lb. for many miles, 
whilst the mob will straggle and wear out its endurance before it has 
gone five. 

The secret of this discipline is that the battalion moves as one man 
and not as a thousand, consequently disorder, that producer of bodily 
and mental fatigue, is reduced to a minimum. In a disciplined unit 
each man does what he is ordered to do without question. There is 
no more famous case of this unhesitating discipline than the charge 
of the Light Brigade at Balaclava. 

The orders which Lord Cardigan received were all but impossible, 
nevertheless the charge was carried out. On its completion Lord 
Cardigan came forward and-said, ‘‘ Men, it is a mad-brained trick, but 
it is no fault of mine.’’ Some of the men answered, ‘‘ Never mind, my 
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lord, we-are ready to'go again !’’.. Such discipline.as this.is invincible 
and its fame lives for ever. fs vib, 

What does discipline depend on? Will power and knowledge. 
You can do nothing without these two. A man who has no will power 
is an idiot; a man who has no knowledge is a fool. If a situation finds 
you with an empty skull it is then too late to fill it. .To go into action 
ignorant of what is required of you is as disastrous as to go into action 
without ammunition. 

Will power and knowledge must be sélf-cultivated: the instructor 
can only point the way, the rest depends on those who are being 
instructed. 


INSTRUCTION, 


Instruction is like a map which the instructor opens and explains. 
He points out the short cuts and the good roads, but the actual move- 
ment over the ground itself must be left to the instructed ; to drag a’ man 
across it would bea deplorable waste of time. 

There are three main ways of instructing a man :— 

(1) By interesting him in his work, that is by increasing his 
knowledge, for knowledge creates interest, and when a man is interested 
the effort of learning is reduced to a minimum. To be interesting an 
instructor must be skilful, and as a magnifying glass concentrates rays 
of light, So must he be able to concentrate the attention of his men. 
This can only be done if he continually varies his subjects, makes the 
men run through them at maximum speed, and so gives no time for 
their thoughts to wander. ; 

(2) By repeating a subject again and again until it sinks into a 
man and becomes part of him. This method is not so good as the 
first, but with some men it is necessary ; at best it is most tiring for the 
instructor, who should, however, guard against turning himself into a 
human gramophone, for even repetition requires skill and individuality. 

(3) By terrorizing. ‘This is a bad way and it should never be 
used unless (1) and (2) have failed. It is bad because it creates fear. 
We do not want fear, we want courage. If a man will not learn by 
the first two methods, there is nothing for it but to teach him by the 
third; for it is better to ‘be hated and followed than to be despised and 
abandoned. It is better than nothing, for it maintains unity of action. 


Unity oF ACTION. 


What is unity of action? Every man pulling his weight. No 
better example can be found of this than a tug-of-war. For instance, 
pick a team of men who have never pulled together (discipline) and 
who know nothing about pulling (training) and pit them against a 
mugh lighter team’ carefully trained. The light team. wins hands 
down. Why? Because its men all pull together, individually they 
may not be so good as the heavy men, but collectively, on account of 
their training and discipline, they are much stronger. If now the heavy 
team is equally well trainéd it will, by adding skill to weight, pull over 
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the light; superiority in weight or number is, therefore, only of use 
when backed by skill. 

Again, unity of action means harmony resulting from ‘good 
organization. Take an army: it is made up of many parts, the three 
main divisions of which are the thinking, fighting and supplying parts; 
all these are equally important, and if any one is out of adjustment the 
others will suffer correspondingly. An army, in fact, is like a great 
machine which depends fog its success on its smooth running, and 
smooth running is only another word for unity of action. 


OBEDIENCE. 


What is the cause of failure?- Friction, and in nine cases out of 
ten friction is due to disobedience arising from ignorance, stupidity or 
wilfulness. 

Obedience is, therefore, absolutely necessary to discipline, and, 
broadly speaking, obedience may be-divided under two main headings— 
implicit obedience and intelligent obedience; which can best be 
explained by two small concrete examples. 

An officer enters a barrack-room and orders a man to sweep it out. 
In this case the officer being present, the man must have no two 
thoughts as. to what he is going to do. He must do what he is told on 
the spot without hesitation. This is a case for implicit obedience. 

A company commander orders a man to take a message to the 
battalion commander. The man goes to the battalion headquarters 
and finds that the colonel has just gone out for the day, consequently 
using his wits he takes the message to the second in command or the 
adjutant. To have failed to do so and to have brought the message 
back without having done this, would have been the act of a fool. This 
is a case of intelligent obedience. 

Always teach implicit obedience first, for it is the foundation of 
initiative or intelligent obedience, and unless a man can bring himself 
to obey without hesitation he cannot in truth be classed as a soldier. 

The best means of doing this is by drill.. .Not merely by the usual 
parade drills—platoon, company and battalion, but by condensing ever 
definite exercise to a drill, that is, to a series.of orderly motions whi 
all men know and can simultaneously perform; thus, laying. out. kit, 
tools, trench tapes, and many other acts should be reduced to a drill, 
this is, toa system. By so doing a man cultivates an orderly mind and 
learns the technic of what he has to do; and once this is learnt he 
should use his initiative to apply it. 

Drill creates a sense of alertness, obedience and smartness. In 
other words, a man has to pay attention to orders, he has to do exactly 
what he is told and he has to do it with a will. 

On parade there must be no hesitation in obeying; this is» the 
soldier’s first lesson; it leads directly to the second; off parade there 
must be no hesitation either. 

As long as a man wears the King’s unjform he must act as if he 
were on parade—he must be smart, obedient and alert. 
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The man who is particular about his person is'almost certain to 
be particular about his duties. Other things being equal, it is the best 
dressed line which will always win. 

In billets or barracks, system is called barrack disvipline; every- 
thing must ‘be clean and have its appointed place. On the line of 
inarch it is called march discipline. Everything that a soldier does 
must be disciplined, for want of discipline ends.inevitably in defeat. 


INITIATIVE. 


Intelligent obedience is but another name for initiative, and of all 
the qualities a soldier must possess, initiative will prove the most useful 
or the most dangerous according to its application. 

{nitiative is really obedience without orders, that is, obedience with 
reference to the general plan and object of the operations as governed 
by the conditions of the moment. 5 


Take the following simple example :— 

A captain extends his company. By doing so he reduces his 
power of command over them; this would be a disastrous move if 
his men, once his control was reduced, did not know what to do; but, 
if they are well trained, he knows that his loss of control is at once 
replaced by their initiative, that is, their ability of continuing to carry 
on on the jines he would wish them and order them todo were ordering 
possible. 

Initiative may be defined as follows :— 

In a soldier initiative is the quality in virtue of which -~he decides 
to act on his own as soon as his immediate action becomes useful and 
necessary, and when he can neither ask nor await the orders which his 
commander, on whom he depends, would give him were that com- 
mander present. 

Irish as it may seem, initiative is to obey an order before it is 
given; to obey an order Which cannot be given; to amend an order 
which cannot be amended. 

It is duty, not interest, which should be the inspirer of acts of 
initiative. 

Initiative, like obedience, must be cultivated. The best way to 
cultivate it is to. distribute responsibilities.. The best way to foster 
itis to acknowledge and reward it openly and liberally. 


MORAL VIRTUES. 


Besides discipline and training there are certain virtues you must 
teach your men, for they are the panera? of their moral. I will 
deal with a few of these :— 


LoyALtTy. 


Without honour man is worse than a beast. A soldier may lose 
everything, including his life, but he may not ‘lose honour. Honour 
means loyalty not only to his King and Country, but to his officers and 
his comrades. It means truthfulness, thoughtfulness and manliness. 


C2 
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Speak like a man, live like a man, and act like a man, and even if you 
fail you will fail grandly. A grand failure is better than a petty success. 
A mean, petty man reminds one of a slug—one scarcely likes treading 
on him. Do not forget that loyalty towards your men is as necessary 
as loyalty to your superiors, and that you cannot be loyal to them 
unless you strive your utmost to render them efficient. To send an 
untrained man into battle when you could have trained him is a crime. 
If he is killed, then in fact and deed you become an accomplice in his 
death and in the misery to others which his death may entail. 


PATRIOTISM. 


What is patriotism? It is the spirit of a nation, that spirit which 
no matter what self-sacrifice it may demand, bids a-nation maintain its 
unity, life, individuality, prosperity and honour. It is one of the 
grandest forces on earth, and one which Englishmen know far too 
little about on account of their antipathy to display their sentiments 
and their self-consciousness. 

This reticence and shyness we must overcome, we must imbue 
our men with this great force so that it may sustain them in their 
effort to overcome, if a barbarous, yet still a patriotic enemy. That 
we can do this is without doubt, for at heart and in their own silent 
way the British are staunchly patriotic. 

Take a map of the British Empire and look at it. Up in the 
corner, between the Atlantic and the North Sea, you will notice a 
little triangle of land—that is England; and then you may wonder 
how that little triangle spread all over the globe. It spread through 
the heroism of our forefathers; and no country has been built on 
greater deeds than our own. Look back into history. There you 
will see Drake and Raleigh sailing seas unknown, confident in their 
power and the skill of their men to overcome all difficulties. There 
you will see Wolfe rowing up the St. Lawrence with muffled oar; 
Amherst and Bouquet tracking down the redskins in their native 
woods; Clive in India drilling a handful of men and setting out to 
conquer an empire containing scores of millions of inhabitants. You 
will see Wellington in the Peninsula, Sir John Moore dying at 
Corunna, Nicholson at Delhi, Havelock at Lucknow. It is a history 
to be proud of and a pride worth keeping. Put a pin into any part 
of the splashes of red which colour the map and there, I tell you, 
did a man work, fight and die for you. It was “ grit’? which gave us 
our empire, it is ‘‘ grit’’ alone that will keep it. 


Esprit DE CorPs. 


What patriotism is to your country so is esprit de corps to your 
battalion. 

Esprit de corps is that spirit which animates a body of men in 
such a way that each individual simultaneously strives to excel and to 
help his comrades, so that, not only he, but they, may add honour and 
efficiency to the unit to which they belong. Ultimately this spirit 
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binds all units together in a common brotherhood of arms, the sole 
intention of which is to defeat the enemy. Ki 

I will briefly analyze this definition before describing to you how 
esprit de corps may be cultivated, as this will help in laying bare the 
principles upon which it is based. . 

(1) Esprit de corps is the personal concern of each individual man, 
for the character of a unit will often be judged by, individual acts. 

(2) .Esprit de corps is the. united concern of. all ranks, for the 
true character of a unit will shape itself according to their united 
endeavours. 

(3) Esprit de corps is not only the concern. of each man. and 
each unit, but of the whole army combined; for as all are out: to beat 
the enemy, all. must pull together, therefore all units must help. one 
another so that unity of action may result. 

To put it briefly; each man must attempt to be the best man in his 
unit,’ not for his own sake, but for that of his unit. Similarly, each 
unit must attempt to be the best unit in its formation, not for its own 
sake, but to render the Army invincible. 

The same spirit, which at games animates a man to play for his 
side and not for himself, and yet urges him to be the best man on 
his side, is the spirit which should animate. every soldier. It is for this 
reason that games form such an important part of military training, for 
in a well-played team game all personal effort is entirely unselfish. 

The man who can play an unselfish game at football, and who, 
when within shooting distance of his opponents’ goal, passes the ball 
to a man who is better placed than he, is the man who will make a good 
soldier directly he realizes that fighting a battle is based on the-same 
moral principles as playing a game. 

Esprit de corps being the spirit of a body of men is, consequently, 
based on human nature; this at once reveals to us the secret of how 
to cultivate it. Human nature may be strong or weak, but whether 
strong or weak there are two qualities in every man which urge him 
to exert his abilities and make the most of his talents and time, namely, 
personal distinction and praise. 

Every man worth his salt is ambitious to surpass his neighbour, 
to make his way in the world and to stand out above his fellows. He 
desires this not only for the wealth and comfort which his better work 
produces, but for the superiority and mental elation that it gives him; 
and also, which is very human too, because of the praise of others, 
which is a direct acknowledgment of his superiority over them. 

Now if we can make a man proud of himself and proud of his 
work, we shall produce within him that self respect which, when a 
number of men is considered in the aggregate, builds up esprit de 
corps. 

If a man joins a flourishing business he will feel that it is 
incumbent. on him to be a credit to those whose good work has 
produced it. Further, the condition of being surrounded by able men 
will of itself increase his own ability. 
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If a man devotes his life.to a cause which aims. at some great ideal, 
he will attempt to live up to it because he at once realizes that; to, do 
otherwise is simply to waste his life. fos 

Looking closely at these two examples we find that we can express 
them each in a single word, ‘‘tradition”’ and, ‘‘efficiency.’’, What 
these two words symbolize are the foundation of esprit de corps—the 
good name which others have won for us and which we are determined 
to maintain and to add to by our own good work. : 

When a man joins his company, his. company commander 
should at once take him in hand;.he should tell him about the com- 
pany, what it has done, and what he expects of his men. It, how- 
ever, will be useless to tell: him that it is the best company in the 
battalion if the men are slack and slovenly, for the truth will soon be 
detected. See that.it is the best, and then impress upon him that he 
belongs to the finest regiment in the whole Army, and to the finest 
Army in the whole.world.,, Every. fraction of this. Army should be 
sacred to him, and it is for this. reason. that the -efficiency. of its 
leaders is so important, for if they are lacking in ability. it is only 
human to doubt its worth. 


COMRADESHIP. 


As esprit de corps binds a man to his regiment, so should com- 
radeship bind a man to his fellows. In every officer and every man 
a soldier should see a comrade; for they all have to live together, 
work together, fight and die together, and often are buried together 
in the same grave. We hear much of the brotherhood of arms; in our 
regiments let each of us do more than hear of it—let us Create it. 


Duty. 


As comradeship links man» to man so does duty link each man to 
his work. To shirk a duty is dishonourable; to neglect a duty because 
you are not being watched is cowardly. A duty cheerfully performed 
is a duty well performed. A duty grudgingly performed is a duty 
scarcely accomplished. 


CHEERFULNESS. 


Cheerfulness is the oil of life and in an army it makes the wheels 
run smoothly, it reduces friction, it increases efficiency., In a tight 
corner a sense of humour has sometimes been worth a brigade. 
Nothing attracts a man to a man so much as a good laugh. A smile 
is often of more effect than an order; and a sour face before now has 
provoked a mutiny. To live with a witless man is a punishment 
which should be reserved for the damned. 


LEADERSHIP. 
Given discipline, given moral, given a high esprit de corps, all 
these qualities are as nothing: unless we can bind them together and 
give them direction. This direction is given to them by leadership, 
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which 'is simply ability to make our men follow us. It is based on 
‘our authority over them. You are their head; the very :word captain 
means head; they are the body and its limbs, the moving and hitting 
portions, which: work according. to the direction of the» head, 

Your authority is not based-on fear, but affection. Why ? ‘Because 
fear only binds men together’as long as the man they are afraid of is 
present and amongst them; remove him and this authority ‘vanishes. 
But base this authority on ‘affection; then; when you are: away, and 
your men are left to themselves, they will continue to play the; game 
because they feel that‘as you have always done everything for! them 
it is now up to them to do everything: for you. Not only will they: feel 
this, but also, that it is a point of honour to succeeds Once ‘you have 
won your men over, you may be sure of this—they will not fail-you. 

Leadership presupposes’ two things’:—A leader, and men capable 
of being led. A ‘stag cannot lead an army of lions; a liom cannot 
persuade an army of stags to follow. What ‘is'then required? A 
lion leading lions. In other°words, the qualities of leader and led are 
very similar. M nS 

The chief of these qualities are :— 


(1) Knowledge. 
(2) | Skill, 
(3). .Determination, 
. (4). Endurance. 
(5) Courage. \ 
(6) Cunning. 
(7) Imagination. ' : 
(8). ‘Confidence. 38332 
No one is greater than the other, but the first one of all is know- 


ledge. 
KNOWLEDGE. 


The greatest teacher -of ‘knowledge is experience; but experience 
is frequently a very expensive master. How many men who having 
pote on to a battlefield to seek experience have never returned to profit 

y it? 

Now there are two main ways of gaining experience. 

By gaining it directly and suffering the consequences of our 
ignorance in the attempt. 9 

By gaining it indirectly, that is by listening to the experiences of 
others or reading of them in books. 

Here we have three methods of gaining experience :— 

By word of mouth—explaining. 

By demonstration—showing. 

By actual trial—doing. 

Combined, they form the art of instruction and learning, for all 
appeal to our brain, but the first only.through our ears, the second 
through our eyes, and the third through all our senses—every muscle 
and every nerve. , 
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To put it briefly: What a man hears he soon forgets; what he 
sees he remembers for a’ time; but what he experiences becomes 
part of him. 

Hearing is a most unreliable teacher—‘‘ in at one ear and out of the 
other”’ is a saying which is absolutely true. In instruction, therefore, 
let us start by the least reliable means and then work. upwards. 

We have explained what we want done; next we show our men 
what to do; in fact, we photograph the correct way of doing it through 
their eyes on to their brains. 

A negative is the result. What do we next do? We develop 
it by making our men actually do what we have explained and. shown 
them. Unless we do this, in a little time the negative will fade and 
vanish. 

Take the following example. You want to ride a bicycle: I explain 
to you what to do. I get on to the bicycle and show you what to do, 
I then let you get on to it and attempt todo it. You fall off; I explain 
to you why; 1 show you why, and then I,ask you to try again. 

Perhaps now you are beginning to see what true instruction 
demands of the instructor. He must not only have an intimate know- 
ledge of his subject, but also cf human nature; that is, of the nature 
and abilities of the men he is out to instruct... Further, he must 
have an intimate experience of his subject, he must be able 
to do it himself. An _ officer must know how to handle his 
men, and his men must know how to handle their weapons. True; but 
unless the officer knows how to do everything his men have to do, 
how can he teach them, how can he take the lead: and show them 
what to do? He cannot. These three means combined—explaining, 
showing and doing—are what we call training, and the aim of training 
is to acquire skill. 


SKILL. 


What is skill? Skill is nothing else than the application of know- 
ledge. That side which has the highest skill has the highest tactics; 
that is, the highest fighting power. Skill in the use of weapons; skill 
in the use of protection (ground); skill in the use of movement; these 
are the three main forms of skill which every soldier must possess. 

The first enables him to kill his enemy, the second to protect 
himself, the third to combine these two in an act, for movement is the 
‘* Soul of War,”’ and it, in its turn, depends on our next two qualities : 
determination and endurance. 


DETERMINATION. 


What is determination? It embraces many qualities, but briefly 
to determine is to fix a boundary. Our boundary is victory.. There- 
fore, determination for us is—‘*‘ will to win.”’ This is our limit in war. 

To ask when a war will end, is simply to ask, ‘‘ When shall we be 
capable of ending it?’’ Its length will be the certain gauge of our 
ability. To expect it to'end before we are able to end it is little better 
than holding up our hands and crying, ‘‘ Kamerad.”’ 
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ENDURANCE. 

Without endurance all the determination in the world is useless ; 
for the will to win must not only be backed by the skill to win, but 
by the power which will tender the application of ‘this skill possible. 

To endure is to continue in ‘the same state without perishing. 
What estate should we aim at?” Mental alertness ard bodily fitness. 

The soldier must not only be'a quick thinker but a strong hitter; 
he must be an athlete’in mind and body.” Both these states of fitness, 
which are really one, depend on the highest training of nerve and 
muscle—moral training and physical training. . 

Take for instance a man climbing a rope. He may have the fullest 
determination to climb to the top, but his muscles may fail him. He 
may never reach it, or if he do, only in a state of utter exhaustion. 


COURAGE. 


Knowledge, skill, determination and endurance of themselves beget 
courage. Only a few men are born! brave, most men are born prudent. 

When a leader knows what he wants; when he knows that his men 
are capable of getting it; when he knows.that he and they are deter- 
mined to get it, and are not only determined but are mentally and 
physically fit to do so, courage is ‘never wanting, for it is born of 
these four. 

Courage is sometimes a natural gift; it is more often a mental | 
effort. It is not the blind and reckless desperado who is brave; but 
the man who, fearing death, measures his strength against it, and 
placing his duty before his life, overcomes it. 

Cunning is ‘‘ unexpected skill’ ; it is the skill which surprises, and 
to be able to surprise is one of the chief qualifications of the leader. 
Always be prepared to accomplish the unexpected and to circumvent it. 


+» IMAGINATION. 


To be able to do this it is not only necéssary to have an extensive 
knowledge, but to have the ability of placing yourself in your 
opponent’s shoes and viewing your position and your intentions from 
his standpoint. This is imagination—the foreseeing the future by 
analyzing your own plan of action from the point of view of the enemy. 

To be able to foresee you must work from the sound foundations 
of principles, taking into consideration all the local conditions which 
will affect their application. These principles do not change, though 
the conditions do. Consequently, if you have an intimate acquaintance 
with the fermer and carefully watch the latter you will be able to foresee 
the result of any move, that is you will ‘‘ spot’’ what is about to happen, 
before a man. who cannot, think logicaliy even has grasped what is 
happening. 

Some. people are born with a high sense of imagination, they are 
naturally intuitive; others are not, consequently these latter must rely 
on.the rapidity with which they can shake facts together and view a series 
of events as a united whole. This power of seeing things quickly and 
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of foreseeing the effect of certain causes, sis one of the main qualities of 
the leader. 
CONFIDENCE. 


Given all these qualities, the result is confidence. - Gait! 

It is not always possible to know what the enemy is going to do, 
but it is nearly always possible to know what your own men are going 
to do. How? By examining yourself: that is, by exercising ‘your 
ra sjemniage and viewing vourself from the position of what you have 

one. 

As you are, so will your men be. As you have done, so will your 
men do. 

Are you a good leader? Are you worthy to lead men? . Have 
you considered what war may require of you? Have you confidence 
in your men? Have your men faith in you ?—are some of the questions 
you must ask yourselves, and until you can answer them in the affirma- 
tive you cannot claim to be a feader. 


ie 


PRACTICAL LEADERSHIP. 


In asking your men to follow you, you ‘will often have to ask them 
to lay down their lives. This is a bargain: — 

“I lead, you follow”’—*‘‘ I order, you obey.”’ 

They give their lives, what do you give them in return? 

All that will attract them to you and increase their confidence in 
. you and in themselves. At nat 

Here we have three things:—.. 

Personal attention. 41 189 ; 

Personal prestige. Ts apis 

Mutual confidence. 

The first two are parents. to.the third. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION. 


If moral is high, then, for the same reason that a man will protect 
his family and help a friend, will a good soldier protect and help his 
officers, and not only protect them but follow them through all 
difficulties. 

We ask much of our men; we cannot ask more than that a man 
lay down his life for an order. Surely then it is for us to do all we can 
to foster the goodwill of our men and gain their affection. To do less 
is a direct neglect of duty. 

How can we do this? The question is a simple one and it can at 
once be answered by setting ourself another question; “What do I 
like ?’’ ‘‘ What I like my men like ’’—this is the answer. 

You like a good dinner, occasional rest, a warm barrack room, 
some amusement. You like to be clean, to be able to bathe yourselves, 
to wear clean, well-fitting clothes, to have decent latrines: You like 
many things: in two words we may sum them up in’ “‘ general comfort.” 

Granted that you like all these, then you may take it for granted 
that your men also like them, and that, consequently, you must take the 
lead and provide them with them. 
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You must, see. that. their, dinners .are . properly, cooked,),that the 
most is being made of. their rations, that everything;;in, your power.is 
being done to render their rooms comfortable ;. even if nothing can be 
done, always visit them; the mere fact of showing..yourself .will prove 
to them .that,.their..comfort: is your, first, consideration. ..You;;must 
atrange amusements. for.them,..arrange games. football, company 
runs, boxing, and;any other form, of,sport, which..will appeal to them; 
also ‘‘ sing-songs.’’ and indoor recreations. ., Don’t.make training ,hours 
too long or start the day’s training too early; give the men plenty of 
time in, the morning .before..work begins..to clean.up. and, make their 
billets tidy. ;, this always helps. discipline, and the. mere fact, of your 
always taking the lead will unconsciously teach them.to. follow. you, 

Remember this: that comfort does not only mean good food and 
good cover, but also cleanliness, obedience, and, above all, order. With- 
out order a camp or billet will in a few days look like a gipsy bivouac. 
For each man to do as he likes may appear :to be comfortable for him, 
but it is the height of discomfort for the whole. 

Whether on parade, in. the field, in barracks or over the trenches, 
an officer must always take the lead. 

This lead consists‘in doing whatever is best for his men. If you 
do this they will appreciate’-you and become. attached to you and 
respect you; further, they will follow you anywhere, everywhere and 
always, and you will become their leader. 


PERSONAL PRESTIGE. 

In all history there has ‘never “been a’ great leader who has not 
possessed personal prestige. Fosse 

What then is this quality? 

Command: leading by power of will. 

Personality: leading by force of manner. » ; 

A great leader excels those he leads, if not in actual skill, then in 
will power. He knows what he wants, ‘he sees that he gets it. He 
creates round him an atmosphere of superiority. He attracts the less 
strong to him and they leave him, filled with his strength.’ He becomes 
a hero in the eyes of others. His men worship him; they feel it is 
impossible to be beaten if he is in command. Their confidence in him 
is unbounded, and with this their confidence in themselves is sure. 

To become such a leader you must show your superiority and not 
hide it. You must mix with your men, talk with them, congratulate 
them on their successes, call them by their names. You must have a 
broad outlook, a narrow-minded man will never become a great leader. 

Further, you! mtist be ‘scrupulously just. Justice never wounds a 
man’s feelings. 

What is justice? Impartiality, equal treatment for all and also 
special treatment for each man according to his nature. Therefore, to 
be impartial you must know the characters of vour men, Further, if 
you do’ not understand: your men, how can you ever expect them to 
understand and follow you? To understand them you must experience 
the hardships that they have to undergo; and one practical experience 
is worth a ton of theory. . 
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Leaders must be courageous but not reckless. Nothing creates 
prestige so rapidly as personal courage. But don’t foolishly throw 
away your lives or the lives of your men, for it is live: men and not:dead 
men who win battles. 

Besides physical courage you must have moral courage. Deter- 
mination and knowledge give you this. Order and instruct; have the 
courage of your opinions and accept the responsibilities of your rank. 
Don’t emasculate yourself by refusing to do so. Command and accept 
risks; this is the test of a leader. It is better to fail than to remain 
inert. In war inertia in command is the one unforgivable sin. At 
least, we learn through failure; we learn nothing by standing still. 
Be anything rather than a mental eunuch. - 


MuTUAL CONFIDENCE. 


Now what do alli these moral qualities lead to? They lead to 
confidence, and confidence is the soul of moral. Nothing can be well 
accomplished without it. 

Men must have confidence in their officers. 

Officers must have confidence in their men. 

Men must have confidence in each other. 

The first is gained by example, the second by obedience, the 
third by efficiency. 

To gain the confidence of your men you must know them and then 
help them. To create self confidencein them you must train and 
educate them... Make each man a_-skilful soldier-and a healthy and 
happy man. When all are skilful, when all have confidence in each 
other, then will an invincible army be created. Successes are gained, 
and nothing succeeds like success. Successes increase confidence ; 
confidence moral; moral controls fear and the instinct of self preserva- 
tion. Imbued with a martial spirit, your men are possessed with a 
“will to win.’? They surmount all difficulties, they feel that nothing 
can withstand them, because they. belong to a great empire, .an 
invincible army, and a famous regiment. 





APPENDIX. 


HOW TO RAISE THE MORAL OF AN INDIFFERENT 
BATTALION ON ACTIVE SERVICE. 





1.—MATERIAL COMFORT. 


Good billets, warmth, light, good clothing, good food and cooking, 
good bathing and iaundry work, dry trenches, safe dug-outs, sound 
parapets, canteens, games, recreations, sports, sing-songs, . cinemas, 
etc., efc. 
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~.—MoRAL ‘ATMOSPHERE. 


(a) Confidence begotten by trust in officers and N.C:O.'s}* the 
result of these beinz well trained, human, trusting, ‘gallant and 
untiring. : 

(b) ‘Cheeriness ¢f comrades. 

(c) Recognition’ or assumption ‘that the individual’s unit is the 
best, or becoming the best, of'a number. 

(d) Satisfaction that the training which each is undergoing is 
worth undergoing. This is the result of foresight and care in the 
arrangement of training hours and methods. 

(e) Satisfaction in routine. This is the result of careful method 
in working out the details of each man’s day; the provision of innumer- 
able little comforts to obviate irritation, etc., etc. 

(f) The satisfaction bred of recreation, particularly in running 
and competitive games and sports. 

(g) ‘The satisfaction bred by comfortable rest and quietness, i.e., 
the provision of comfortable seating, reading and writing opportunities, 
with the highest possible standard of lighting. 

(h) The knowledge, or at any rate the belief, that each individual 
is of personal interest not only to his executive officers and N.C.O.’s, 
but in addition to the commanding officer himself. 


3-—FOSTERING MoRAL. 


(a) Sentiment.—Seize on ‘some: individual: action. Advertise it 
by. lectures or otherwise. Badges: battles, etc... Always:a spirit of 
competition. . Don’t allow it: to become petty or vulgar.~ Give ita 
‘‘ flick ’’ in a billet, before a-fight, at a Christmas dinner, etc. . 

(b) _Example.—Gallantry of . officers and N.C.O.’s, displayed 
modestly, not vulgarly or selfishly. - Untiring work on the part of 
officers. 

(c) Trust—Don’t let subordinates. consider’ their; seniors too 
secretive. Keep .all that is. necessary to yourself, but give them 
everything else. Let them see you trust them as far as you are allowed 
to do so. Choose every opportunity to let them know the exact state 
of their funds, etc., whether the general appreciates their action or 
their state, and, if not, why not? Whether you, as their commander, 
appreciate their action or their state. They invariably like to know 
this. Tell officers and men things and you get a reply, keep them 
to yourself and you get none. 

(d) .Sympathy.—Do you appreciate a kindly. hint or remark? So 
does every officer and man. _ Show appreciation to subordinate officers 
when they deserve it. They copy quickly, and will do the same to 
their men. Don’t let it be overdone, it’s otherwise cheap. A man’s 
pay is of interest to him (sometimes his wife); recognition of this is 
sound. Why not ask him occasionally about little matters of this sort ? 
It wastes no time. A man has to have his letters censored. Would 
you like to know that your remarks to your wife or best girl Were 
being: bandied about a mess? If such a thing is possible, see that it 
is stopped at once. Do you want a petty duty to interfere with your 
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meals? Why not take a little trouble to see-that such cannot affect 
your men’s. 

Many of your efforts to carry out the above may possibly be 
neutralized by lack of thought on the part of your subordinate officers 
and warrant officers, etc. Knowing this, see that it does not happen. 

(e) Method.—Everybody says ‘thank God’’ when they. know 
what’s happening, instead of being kept on the “‘jump.’’ Lack of 
method means increased irritation, becoming greater as the lower 
ranks are affected. Everyone should be trained to method—not red- 
tape. Clear orders—-definite training and recreation hours—punish- 
ments which don’t vary according to the state of your liver, etc., etc. 

(f) Adverse Criticism.—Eliminate the adverse criticism of seniors. 
Few things are more catching, and it breeds distrust and dissatisfaction. 


4.—WHuatT I WOULD DO TO BUCK UP AN INDIFFERENT BATTALION. 


(a) Go about with a smile on my face and show then, if possible, 
that I am human. 

(b) Study my adjutant and my sergeant-major very closely indeed. 

(c) Study my second in command and officers commanding 
companies. Watch the way in which their men look at them and 
behave to them. 

(d) Study the quartermaster very closely. See whether his 
methods are good, whether his honesty is unquestionable, whether 
he irritates men in the provision of supplies, etc. 

(e) Find out the tone amongst the sergeants. Listen to: the way 
in which they address the men, see whether they have a brawling spirit, 
and whether vulgarity is lowering their tone. 

(f) Take close personal interest in the existing methods of 
supplying the men with clothing and food, the: excellence of their 
cooking, the cleanliness of their billets, the provision of light and the 
standard of material comfort and moral atmosphere generally. 

(zg) See that the leave allotment is fairly distributed, and that no 
favouritism is taking place. 

(h) Keep circulating everywhere in order to get at every petty 
detail from everybody’s point of view, and, if possible, to let both 
officers and men see that I am a trier, and that their interests are my 
own. 

(i) Alter nothing at all until I have made up my mind about 
training condition and fighting condition. 

(j) Come to a decision whether individuals or methods are at 
fault. If individuals are at fault, decide whether a clean sweep of 
heads of departments should be made, or whether an occasional inter- 
company transfer will do all that is required. _In many cases, the 
clean sweep is the most beneficial if supply of personnel make it 
possible. Every organization occasionally requires a purge; weak 
purges are liable to result in pain without benefit. 

“(k) Think out a definite scheme to raise the tails of both officers 
and men. One successful raid has before now retrieved a battalion. 
It is extraordinary how quickly tails can be carried upwards. 
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-A BRIEF REVIEWOF THE INFLUENCE OF 
METEOROLOGY ON ._NAVAL. WARFARE: 


By LIEUTENANT GORDON C. STEELE, V.C., R.N., F.R.Met.Soc. 





THE weather, is so-closely allied to the comforts and discomforts of the 
seaman that he invariably becomes in time—consciously or | uncon- 
consciously—proficient in that. branch of meteorology known as weather 
forecasting; nor does his every-day connection with meteorology end 
here. Many elements of the weather have now to be considered with 
mathematical precision in-connection with the technical branches of 
gunnery and wireless. 

The tactical influence of meteorology has been brought into the 
greatest prominence during the late war, when hardly an engagement 
has been fought but: some reference has been made to the influence of 
weather conditions at the time, as regards visibility, wind, state of sea, 
etc. All this is of such common knowledge, and weather has been so 
bound up in the daily life of the sailor ever since ships went to sea, that 
little use would obtain in compiling elementary laws from the mass of 
detail attending the influence of meteorology on naval tactics. 

When we enter into the larger province of strategy, however, we 
are not only confronted with much less detail, but a little investigation 
can bring to light how profoundly marine meteorology has governed 
the conduct of naval warfare in all stages of its evolution. 

Generalizations may be made and principles formed from which we 
may induce the influence of meteorology on future naval construction, 
weapons, and. strategy. 

During this procedure it will be obvious to all the enormous advan- 
tage of an accurate weather forecasting system and what an important 
strategic. value an efficient naval meteorological service is to a sea 
Power. Further, it is interesting, in passing, to speculate how greatly 
such a service might have altered the issues of early naval campaigns. 

Perhaps the most simple definition of strategy for our limited 
purpose is that of the late Admiral Mahan: ‘‘ Before hostile fleets or 
armies are brought into contact (a word which perhaps better than any 
other indicates the dividing line between tactics and strategy).”’ 

As we pass through ‘a retrospect of the past, when wind was the 
motive force that brought fleets into contact—through a review of the 
present,’ with caprices of visibility so largely determining strategic 
position—and finally project our principles into the future warfare of 
new construction and armaments, we are able to discriminate that 
influence directly attributable 'to marine climate. For as weather largely 
influences tactics, so climate, or the mean of the weather of an ocean 
or sea, determines strategy. 
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To turn our attention as far back as the days of the old war galley 
propelled by oars (although old prints give these vessels as carrying 
masts and sails yet, both from the rig and lines of the boat, sails could 
only have been used when actually running), it is interesting to note 
the fact that, limited as they were in speed, a certain modern indepen- 
dence of wind was possessed by them. That they were mobile in a 
calm was one advantage at least not enjoyed by their successors, the 
sailing ship. . 

We must not lose sight of the fact that in these early days, as at the 
present time, in spite of all our modern ascendency over the natural 
elements, meteorological conditions never bestow an equal quality to 
both belligerents ; there is invariably some advantage to be taken of the 
weather, or some disadvantage to be contemplated. 

We may take an example from the Athenian expedition against 
Syracuse, in the Peloponnesian War, 415 B.c. The defending party, 
in formulating their plans, decided that, though the weather could not 
be relied upon to prevent the invading fleet from approaching their 
coast, yet the head sea, caused by the prevalent westerly wind at the 
time, would so fatigue the oarsmen that they would have little strength 
left to battle with. Hence the disposition of the defender’s fleet was 
made so as to meet the Athenian fleet at the end of the latter’s long 
voyage. 

This may be taken as the earliest example of a strategic opportunity 
being taken from meteorological conditions; in this case the state of the 
sea. It affords a lesson of the indirect manner in which weather may 
influence a battle; indeed, it may be generally assumed that the neces- 
sarily short coasting trips of the galleys did not render them very 
susceptible to bad weather; so it required a certain:amount of foresight 
to work out the secondary effect on armament inherent in their ancient 
manner of boarding and hand-to-hand combat. 

The galley evolved into the old ‘‘ wooden wall.’’ Wind therefore, 
at this stage, formed the sole propellant, and with the minor items of 
oceanic currents, exerted its maximum influence in determining strategy. 

Indeed, as we may be led to expect, all records bear out how pre- 
dominant was the factor of weather in determining the tactics of a battle, 
and, secondly, that marine meteorology was largely responsible for the 
preliminary plans leading up to the action. 

Of the tactical side, most of us are familiar with the descriptions 
early writers give us of the preliminary manoeuvring to obtain a 
‘‘weather gauge,” by which is understood, that position in virtue of 
which a fleet or squadron is situated to windward of its opponent and 
in consequence possesses the advantage of the attacker in forcing or 
refusing action. 

Wind being the motive power of the fleet, small wonder that 
accurate forecasting must have been a vital subject in those days; nor 
could much material aid from science have been forthcoming prior to 
the experiments which led up to the invention of the barometer, 1651. 

Doubtless, however, the data handed down and the empirical know- 
ledge from years of experience of these observers of old must have 
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served itS practical purpose well. It is interesting to speculate, never- 
theless, had our present system been then in vogue, what would have 
been the effect on naval history—whether the Spanish Armada would 
have been warned of its impending fate, and similarily on numerous 
other instances. 

Passing through the centuries the sailing ship held sway, we 
could find references to wind and weather in every naval campaign 
undertaken, or action fought, which would well fill a book. Its 
importance and influence is even manifest to the layman—if Samuel 
Pepys can be classed as such. Just one example from his ‘‘ Diary,’’ 24th 
July, 1667, which is typical: “‘ A letter from the Clerk of the Cheque 
at Gravesend to me to tell me that the Dutch Fleet did-come into the 
Hope yesterday noon. . But these fellows are mighty bold and have 
the fortune of the wind Easterly this time to bring them up and to 
prevent our troubling them with Fire Ships; and indeed have had the 
winds at their command from the beginning. . . . 

The reference to fire ships’ is especially interesting, for we realise 
in this case that not only is wind the means of getting the fleet into 
position, but a very formidable weapon is dependent upon it for execu- 
tion. We must not suppose, either, that it was through mere chance 
that the fire ship was rendered ineffective, but rather that this was all 
part of the carefully prepared Dutch strategy. 

I shall be able’ to draw’a parallel later to the use of some of our 
most modern weapons which is contingent to meteorological conditions. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous case illustrating the subjection of 
strategy to weather conditions at this period is implied in Nelson’s and 
Hyde-Parker’s: preparations for the Battle of Copenhagen, nearly a 
century and a-half later. 

To quote an extract from ‘‘ The Life of Nelson,” by Admiral 
Mahan: ‘‘ An advance from the North must be made with a Northerly 
wind. If unsuccessful, or even in case of success if the ships were 
badly crippled, they could return to their base in the North, where the 
fleet was. On the other hand, attack from the South presupposes a 
Southerly wind, with which, after an action, the engaged ships could 
rejoin the fleet. ae 

From the above it can be appreciated how one meteorological item 
alone—the direction of the wind—may determine the whole conduct of 
the attack. Therefore, how essential to success was a reliable forecast ; 
how necessary for a decision and deliberation of plans that this forecast 
should be made as early as possible before the battle, and conversely, 
what far-reaching consequences an inaccurate forecast would produce. 
I shall-endeavour to prove later how these rules hold good at the present 
time and may be expected to do so in the future. 

I shall now take the expedition against Teneriffe, 1797, as a concrete 
instance of a plan of attack being upset by an insufficient importance 
being attached to rather complex meteorological phenomena. 

The island of Teneriffe, with its high peak, possesses an almost 
conical contour. This will cause great variations on the ordinary land 
and sea breezes—more especially the former. These irregularities, 
though well known now and falling within prescribed laws, were 
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largely instrumental in rendering Nelson’s attack abortive. We read 
that Nelson had previously pointed out that a landing on the island 
would be subject to great uncertainties because, the land being very 
high, the wind could not be depended on. To quote his own words: 
“It might blow in from the sea, but if so, it would be daylight, which 
would deprive the attack of the benefits of a surprise; whilst at night 
the land wind was too fitful and unreliable to assure the ships reaching 
an anchorage before the enemy could discover them and have adequate 
time for defence.”’ 

This reasoning was very far-seeing and logical, but was apparently 
not considered of sufficient weight to cancel the attack, for some days 
later his warning was borne out in practice when frigates detailed off 
for the purpose attempted a landing of troops. When within three 
miles of the place, we read, strong wind and contrary currents delayed 
them, and before they could get within a mile the day dawned, thus 
spoiling all chance of surprise. 

The physical difficulties attending this expedition seemed never to 
have been overcome, for in the final attack many of the boats were 
broken up in landing in the surf. 

In striking contrast to the singular effect of the idiosyncracies of 
land and sea breezes, I must be pardoned for referring the reader back 
to the blockade of Brest, 1756-63, where we find a relevant example of 
the influence of the more constant conditions of oceanic meteorology. 

The British plans were quite definitely and confidently laid at the 
beginning of this long period. They were very simple and can be 
summed up in a few words. Our blockading fleet had its bases at Torbay 
and Plymouth. In easterly, or moderate weather, it could keep its 
position without difficulty ; but in westerly gales, when too severe, our 
ships bore up for the English ports, knowing that the French could 
not get out until the wind shifted, which equally served to bring us back 
to our Station. 

It will not require much imagination to realise what an incentive 
to weather study this arrangement must have produced. Not only was 
the whole movement of squadrons governed, but in a great measure 
their provisioning, docking, leave, and a thousand minor details were 
entirely regulated by the prevalence of certain winds. The time saved 
or wasted during this long period would vary directly in proportion 
as the reliability of meteorological data. } 

from the sailing to the 


omens the transitional stages, we pass 
steamship. Total independence of wind as a motive power, which this 


revolution brought about, might at first appearance persuade us that 
meteorological influence died with the passing of the sailing ship of the 
line. We must not, however, be too hasty in this assumption. 

Even whilst admitting that the movement of a fleet is for all 
practical purposes independent of the direction of the wind, this is 
not the only strategic factor which the weather determines. 

Step by step with the march of science and engineerin 
ship’s armament increased in efficiency, gun ranges grew 
naval gunnery became altogether a more exact science; the state of the 
sea had to be reckoned with in its effect on the ship regarded as a gun 
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platform, and, secondly, the subject of visibility became of first-rate 
importance. 

Therefore, though by the introduction of steam, meteorology was 
no longer the all-important circumstance which controlled the strategy 
of movement, yet its importance increased with the problems under- 
lying modern armaments. This is the state of things leading up to 
the years of the Great War. 

I shall now point out, by an example, that the question of the 
influence of meteorology on armaments is by no means confined to 
tactical detail. No more lucid illustration of this is afforded us than 
the words of Captain Sir Alfred Chatfield, which were published in the 
press some months ago, when he commented on the subject of pre-War 
naval construction and compared the capital ships “‘ Lion’’ and the 
German ‘‘ Derfflinger.”’ 

*‘. . . The Germans were derided for putting so much weight into 
armour and bulkheads, which might, we thought, have been more 
profitably devoted to speed and armament. On our side these latter 
qualities were held to be pre-eminent. .We thought so little of armour 
that our first battle cruisers were given merely a six-inch belt on the 
waterline, and a narrow belt at that, whilst their protection against long 
range, i.e., plunging fire, was practically negligible. On the other 
hand, they were superior both in weight of gunfire and speed to contem- 
porary German battle cruisers, which meant—in theory—that they could 
choose their own range and use their heavier guns at a distance which 
rendered them safe from effective reply. But in designing these ships 
we left out of consideration two important factors—the weather and the 
human element.” 

He then goes on to compare the relative merits of both systems in 
the Battle of Jutland, decidedly in favour of the British, until: 
‘*. . . When the visibility deteriorated, making it difficult to see targets 
except at moderate range, the German ships reaped the full benefit of 
their splendid protection. . . .’’. This the speaker fully amplifies. 

Again, he goes on to say: ‘‘Speed has been emphasised as. the 
great quality desired in a warship; but this was not the experience of 
those who had fought at sea. The main idea underlying superior speed 
was that it enabled the captain of the ship possessing it to choose the 
fighting range; but that assertion is far from being true. Those who 
have engaged in naval warfare know that the fighting range is largely 
determined by the weather. If the range of visibility is only 10,000 
yards it is useless possessing the superior speed and gun-power to 
enable the action to be fought at a range of 25,000 yards. That case 
has happened over and over again.’’ 

I have quoted the above at some length as I consider that the 
points raised have a very direct bearing on our subject. 

Perhaps there are those who may argue that the issue is merely 
a policy of naval construction being determined by certain geographical 
and meteorological circumstances ; nevertheless, to the student of naval 
warfare it is essentially a matter of grand strategy when specialities of 
construction are made subsidiary to a certain strategical plan. 
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Nor is the reference to the Jutland Battle an isolated instance to be 
drawn from the Great War. Those who have read the dispatches on the 
Belgian coast operations, and still more those who were responsible in 
forming our plans, will fully appreciate to what extent we were 
dependent on the weather for success, and even for attempting opera- 
tions. To single out one important tactical factor alone—the smoke 
screen—we know that it requires its own meteorological specifications 
of wind direction and force, humidity, and even local visibility, for 
complete success. Thus tactical details soon become strategical 
considerations in dealing with the advantages to be derived from the 
circumstances of weather. 

We are now in a position to point out that greater freedom or 
independence from the natural elements is not necessarily indicative 
of the progress of naval warfare. The introduction of steam, which at 
first sight appeared to eliminate the factor of wind as a strategic 
consideration, may have tempted us to the most natural deduction— 
that engineering and construction must eventually triumph over the 
limitations meted out by meteorological phenomena. To accept such a 
theory at the present time would be to disregard all laws of strategy 
which attend the evolution of weapons and new construction, of which 
the stimulus given in the late War has left us abundant examples. 

At the present time, although we are still persuaded that the battle- 
ship and the battle cruiser still remain the emblems of sea power, yet 
we must not under-estimate the new activities of the submarine, coastal 
motor boat, and air service (as far as it concerns the Navy) in their 
influence on naval strategy. By confining my attention to what extent 
each of these are conditioned by meteorological attributes, I shall not 
be entering the realm of controversy; but shall leave to the reader to 
regard naval warfare, influenced as a whole, by the importance which 
he in turn attaches to each of the above services. 

Take the airship branch of our air service. From the old-fashioned 
balloon to the motor-driven rigid airship of the present day, we can 
trace a very close analogy to the stages of the sailing ship and steamer. 
The same may be marked out in a much lesser degree in the history of 
the aeroplane. 

As in the case of the steamship, so we may expect the aeroplane 
and even the airship of the near future to be able to master the worst 
weather, as regards sea and “‘airworthiness.’’ But movement and 
transport are by no means the only important considerations of warfare ; 
a fighting unit must not only be brought into contact with its objective, 
but it must also be so placed as to use its fighting qualities to their 
maximum advantage. In the specific case we are dealing with, the air 
squadron or fleet will require a certain favourable environment involving 
many details of cloud formation, height, etc., in addition to limitations 
of air pressure and temperature. 

We can realise, then, that the air service enormously extends our 
former province of meteorolegical investigation affecting naval warfare. 

The importance attached by the Air Ministry in dealing with the 
meteorology of the upper air (troposphere) is borne out by their anxiety 
to exercise financial control of the Meteorological Office. 
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The submarine, evolving almost contemporarily with the aeroplane, 
again further extends the region of research, this time to the physical 
geography of the sea, a branch of science so closely allied to meteor- 
ology that even now the conventional line of demarcation is. often 
obscure. 

Thirdly, there is the coastal motor boat, a craft which appears to 
have fully vindicated its utility in naval warfare, but which, neverthe- 
less, whether operating from a base or from a carrier at,sea, is restricted 
to a favourable state of the sea. In this we may be pardoned for 
drawing a second historical parallel to the employment of the fire ship 
as a special weapon in the early days of sailing ships. 

In the ancient report: ‘‘ The wind being unfavourable we were 
prevented from using our Fire Ships,’’ we may quite conceivably have to 
substitute the words coastal motor boats for fire ships. 

To sum up the general situation covering the latter days of the 
War to the present time : we find a main fleet supplemented with certain 
new types of craft, without which it would not be complete as a fighting 
unit; so in formulating strategy these new branches have to be reckoned 
with conjointly in the general situation. 

I have pointed out how the coastal motor boat, aircraft, and to a 
lesser extent the submarine, were, in their pioneer days, very vulner- 
able, not only to our old controlling factor, the wind, but to many new 
phenomena that their new properties introduced. The wonderful strides 
in the last five years have ceftainly made them masters of their respective 
mediums; yet meteorology can never be dispensed with as a strategic 
factor to be considered in naval warfare, nor can we even diminish our 
interest on the plea that modern requirements have surpassed it. It 
is an elusive power; we more often find that, on the contrary, new fields 
for investigation arise, whilst the old ground covered does not pass 
into oblivion. Just as we appear to have mastered a property of weather, 
a new weapon makes us submit to it under a different aspect. Nor can 
we find any escape from«these principles by a glance into the propen- 
sities of the future. 

To prove how these rules may in fact reasonably be expected to 
hold good, I shall make a brief reference to a topic that has appeared 
in the pages of this journal,! by both naval and military writers—the 
possibility of gas being a most decisive weapon of the future. 

In dealing with this we at once find a weapon more dependent on 
weather than ever was the sailing ship of old; for there is no beating to 
windward of a gas! 

If this weapon is even merely used as an auxiliary at sea, I might 
be tempted to make a last analogy to the use of the fire ship, to 
convince that, though the times and weapons have become so completely 
revolutionised, we are ever confronted by the same old weather problems 
which ever make us dependable on the laws of meteorology and should 
persuade us to diligently conduct research in order to be able to solicit 





1‘* The Submarine and Future Naval Warfare,’’ by Lieutenant W. S. King- 
Hall, R.N. ‘‘The Development of Sea Warfare on Land, etc.,’’ by Colonel 
J. F. C. Fuller, D.S.O. 
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the assistance of weather in war, and not to ignore, nor trust to 
transcending those laws which have for so long kept us in subjection. 


I shall conclude in compiling a table of one particular section of 
my subject—that of the influence of wind on the strategy of 
movement :— 

(1) The war galley : independence of wind for movement. 

(2) The sailing ship: total dependence on wind. 

(3) The steamship : independence of wind for movement. 

(4) Aircraft, submarine, and coastal motor boat : dependence 
in early days on wind and state of sea; latterly with increasing 
independence. 

(5) Later, gas used very extensively(?): total dependence 
on wind. 


I have made out the above order as that in which each invention 
made its appearance in naval warfare; therefore I am not committing 
myself to any opinion as to naval campaigns being primarily determined 
by a special type of craft, or eventually becoming a ‘* chemical ’’ war. 

Finally, it must not be lost sight of that the above list is only one 
small section of the whole subject, but it is typical of many other 
aspects I might equally well have chosen; such, for instance, as the 
effect of visibility on the strategy of position, or marine meteorology 
on construction and armaments, or climatology on coast defence—all 
problems relating to the same subject, to. which our principles and 
historical references could be equally well applied. 
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IMPERIAL STRATEGY AND A COMBINED 
| STAFF. 


By Lrevt.-CoLonet J. C. DuNDAs, D.S.O., R.A., General Staff. 





“A State without the means of some change is without the means of 
its conservation.” —Edmund Burke. 





THE debate initiated by Lord Haldane in the House of Lords on May 5th, 
following on the publication of various letters and articles in the Press, 
shows that public opinion is becoming interested in a subject which is 
of vital importance to the future of the Empire and one which has been 
exercising the minds of officers of all three services during the past 
two years, namely, the control of Imperial Strategy.* 

2. At the same time, after reading recent expressions of opinion, both 
service and civilian, it is impossible to avoid feeling that the wide diversity 
of view evidenced is to some extent due to the, various writers and speakers 
having in mind organizations and functions which are by no means 
identical. This view is strengthened when one observes that the organ- 
ization under discussion is indifferently referred to as an Imperial General 
Staff, a Ministry of Defence, or a combined Staff, and its functions outlined 
by different speakers on the same occasion in the following terms :— 
(a) distinguished general officers who direct and influence the activities 
of the special staffs of the forces ; (6) in place of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence presided over By the Prime Minister, a Minister of Defence, 
supreme over all the services, directing military'policy in regard to the 
future with the aid of the new Imperial General Staff; (c) an Imperial 
War Cabinet ; (d) a staff to control naval, military or air operations. 

3. It seems possible, therefore, that a.short discussion of the various 
principles underlying the conduct of Imperial Strategy and the organ- 
izations now in existence for carrying them into effect may lead to 
a clearer understanding of the changes which a large body of military 
opinion to-day considers necessary. 

4. First of all; what in general terms are the functions required 
of those organizations charged with the control of Imperial Strategy ? 





1The term “ Imperial Strategy ’’ (Imperial Defence is a misnomer) is used 
in this article in the widest sense, covering the examination in peace time of all 
problems which may affect the future safety of the Empire, diplomatic or other 
peaceful action necessary to secure that safety, and, in war, the control of operations 
undertaken with the same end in view. 
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These are as follows :— 


A.—In PEACE. 


(i.) To consider all world situations which may necessitate the 
employment of armed force, to work out the strategic measures by which 
such situations can best be met and the forces required for the successful 
conduct of operations should peace strategy! fail to procure a favourable 
settlement. 

(ii.) To collect, sift, and assimilate all forms of intelligence which 
may be of value in determining the direction which should be given to 
imperial policy in peace and the strategy which should be adopted 
in war. 

(iii.) To consider and work out the organization and system of training 
of the forces of the Crown which will best meet the requirements of cam- 
paigns under the varying strategic, tactical, and climatic conditions 
which are foreseen as probable. 

(iv.) To ensure that the orders of the chief, under whom the particular 
staff functions, are duly executed. 


B.—In War. 


(i.) To consider the strategy which should be adopted. 

(ii.) To collect, apply, and disseminate intelligence. 

(iii.) To advise the commander under whom the staff acts. 

(iv.) To ensure that the orders of that commander are duly executed. 


5. We thus arrive at two distinct conclusions :— 


(a) That both in peace and war the work of a staff is in the main 
contemplative and advisory, and only in one respect executive. 

(b) That the problems which staffs are called upon to study vary 
in scale from those involving a review of the whole world to those con- 
cerned with one particular area only ; that the forces with which they 
are called upon to deal vary from those of the Empire to those engaged 
in one particular theatre of war; that the intelligence which they have 
to assimilate varies from that of world-wide scope, and often only indirectly 
affecting naval or military strategy (e.g., informatiom as to foodstuffs, 
raw materials, merchant shipping), to the local information required 
by a commander in a particular campaign. Speaking generally, 
however, the above duties fall into four categories :— 

(i.) Those concerned with the security of the Empire and with the 
forces of the Crown as a whole. 

(ii.) Those dealing with the combined action of the Navy, Army 
and Air Force of the United Kingdom. 

(iii.) Those concerned with the organization, training, etc., of one 
service alone. 





1 Peace strategy includes diplomacy, economic pressure, formation of 
alliances, etc. 
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(iv.) Those concerned with the conduct of operations at sea, on 
land, or in the air, where the action of one service alone is involved. 


Although these four categories will often overlap, none the less 
it seems clear that their characteristics are sufficiently distinct to 
necessitate the existence of separate bodies, each suitably organized to 
carry out its particular task. 

6. Having now ascertained the principles in relation to Imperiai 
Strategy to which effect has to be given, let us next consider the bodies 
which exist to-day for that purpose and the extent to which they fulfil 
their réle. 


There are to-day :— 

(i.) The Committee of Imperial Defence. 

(ii.) The departmental staffs of the Admiralty, War Office and Air 
Ministry. 

(iii.) In war, the staffs of Commanders-in-Chief at sea, in the field, 
and perhaps in the air.? 

7. The Committee of Imperial Defence is presided over by the 
Prime Minister, and consists of such statesmen as he may call in to 
discuss any subject under consideration. Members of Dominion Govern- 
ments when in England may also attend its meetings. It possesses a 
small secretariat charged with the duty of collecting information and 
securing continuity of policy. The Committee meets at varying intervals, 
but works mainly through sub-committees. To its meetings, or those of 
its sub-committees, are summoned the heads of the fighting forces in 
the Admiralty, War Office or Air Ministry, when matters affecting their 
departments are under consideration. 

The Committee is thus essentially political, altering its composition 
with each change of Government, hearing expert witnesses, but allowing 
them no opportunity of influencing decisions by the recording of their 
vote. Valuable as has been the work done by the Committee it suffers 
from certain inherent defects. 

(i.) Its president and members are men already overburdened with 
duties of state. 

(ii.) Its meetings are only held at comparatively rare intervals,? 
and then for the discussion of a particular question only. In the intervals 
between its meetings, continuity of policy is only secured by the 
secretariat, which has neither authority to act on its own initiative, 
nor would be a suitable body to which to entrust any power of decision. 
Consequently, there is a lack of continuous effort, an absence of long 
thought out and well matured policy, and questions often reach an 
acute stage before they are dealt with; with the result that hasty 





1The question of the staffs of subordinate commanders does not arise in this 
connection. 

2From the Armistice up till May, 1920, neither the Committee nor, so far 
as is known, any of its sub-committees had met—a lapse of eighteen months 
at a time when problems of vital importance awaited consideration. 
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decisions, not always perhaps those which would have been arrived at 
after fuller consideration, are taken, or a decision is delayed in a matter 
in which early action is of importance until the question at issue shall 
have been threshed out. 

(iii.) Expert opinions laid before the Gonninithee: vb) again, be 
it noted, is composed of politicians—are generally based on a purely 
departmental view of the situation ; that is to say, the soldier expresses 
the military view, the sailor the naval one, and so on. It is then left 
to a purely civilian body to decide what weight should be attached to 
the technical objections raised by naval experts to the proposals put 
forward by the military authorities and vice versa, to consider the merits 
and demerits of alternative schemes in the face of these objections, and, 
finally, to take decisions of the greatest moment and often involving 
the overruling of the views held by one or other of the service experts. 
How grave may be the results which will follow on such a decision the 
Report of the Dardanelles Commission illustrates. 

The responsibility of deciding between the views of service experts 
is one which should never be thrown on any body of statesmen if it can 
possibly be avoided, and with a sound staff organization the occasions 
when it cannot be avoided should be extremely rare. 

(iv.) Proposals laid before the Cabinet are rarely, if ever, thoroughly 
threshed out in detail jointly by Navy, Army, Air Force and other depart- 
ments involved (e.g., Ministries of Shipping, Transport) before they are 
brought forward for decision, or if so considered, then only by committees 
or conferences summoned ad hoc, composed of men who perhaps meet 
for the first time, or who at best do not know each other intimately, 
and who consequently are inclined in practice, perhaps insensibly, to 
take up a defensive attitude in favour of the proposals put forward by 
their own departments, and to underrate the objections raised on the 
. part of the other services. 

(v.) The Committee of Imperial Defence is not truly Imperial, since 
members of Dominion Governments are rarely available to take their 
places at its meetings, and there are no Dominion officers of sufficient 
standing permanently located in this country to represent the views of 
their Government. 

8. Departmental staffs of the Admiralty, War Office and Air 
Ministry deal with plans, intelligence, organization and training almost 
entirely from the point of view of their own service. As a result, 
insufficient regard is paid, in considering these problems, to the capabil- 
ities and limitations of other services, and insufficient weight is given 
to such factors as transportation and the like which have a very real 
bearing on these matters; there is much overlapping in the matter of 
intelligence, for each department is served by its own intelligence service, 
although the bulk of the information collected is of common use and only 
a small portion of value to one particular service alone; the system of 
organization and training of any particular service, with which are so 
intimately bound up its limitations and capabilities, are little understood 
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by the other services ; personal contact is lacking, and ‘that co-operation 
which is induced only by intimate knowledge ofeach other’s habits, 
methods and personality is consequently absent: 

g. In war at sea, on land or in the air, we have the naval, military 
or air staffs of Commanders-in-Chief? as the case may be. 

Although such staffs serve their purpose when operations are of a 
purely naval:or military nature, it is when we come to consider operations 
in which two or more services are acting in combination that we find 
the situation unsatisfactory. Each staff works separately under its 
own commander. A hard and fast division of duties, rigid demarcation 
of spheres of action (e.g. high-water mark in the case of landing opera- 
tions) and the like have to be enforced, not because they best suit a 
particular situation, but because the two staffs do not work as one staff, 
do not use the same terms, are not accustomed to see things with the same 
eye—because, in short, they can, with the best will in the world, only 
co-operate by rule of thumb, by the letter of the law: . How real is this 
rigidity and how vitally it may affect the success of combined operations 
is well known to all who have taken part in such operations either in 
peace or war. 

to. Reverting then to paragraph 5, we find that there are now in 
existence bodies which in greater or lesser degree deal with :— 

(i.) Imperial Strategy ; but only in a limited degree. 

(iii.) The' organization and training of‘each service individually. 

(iv.) The operations of naval, military, or air forces acting 
alone ; 

but none to meet the requirements of (ii.) combined ‘operations. 

11. What, then, are the changes in organization which are necessary 
to secure the successful execution of the four categories of staff duties 
mentioned above ? 

All such changes in organization must be based on four axioms :— 

(i.) That the making of war is as much an act of government as 
the conduct of peace strategy. 

(ii.) That, having regard to the geographical conformation of the 
British Empire, every operation of: war viewed in its broadest aspects 
must be a combined operation.? 

(iii.) That our strategy must be imperial. 

(iv.) That to ensure successful staff work, full value must be assigned 
to oa aa equation. 

Let us now apply these axioms. 

i) Since the policy of peace and war is an act of government, its 
control must be in the hands of statesmen and not of sailors, soldiers, or 
airmen as such. So far a Cabinet Committee meets requirements. On 





1 Except in the case of independent air forces, air staff officers are usually 
attached to the staffs of naval or military Commanders-in-Chief. 

* This is a point completely lost sight of by Commander, R.N., in his paper 
“ Megalomania in Defence,” in the National Review, of October, 1919. 
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the other hand, statesmen before taking decisions must have at their 
disposal the best expert opinion available.4_ It is in this respect that 
the effect of axiom (ii.) that every operation of war in its broadest aspect 
is a combined one at once makes itself felt. 

(ii.) Assuming for the moment Air Force co-operation with both Navy 
and Army to be a matter of course, it is clear that the degree of combination 
between these two latter services will vary in every individual situation. 
In one case the Army may require the Navy’s co-operation only indirectly 
in matters of transportation, maintenance of sea communications, 
keeping open trade routes and the like ; in another, as in the Dardanelles 
campaign, it may require the very closest tactical support ; while at 
the other extreme in a campaign where the main objectives are naval 
it is the Navy which would require the co-operation of the Army in 
seizing and holding advanced bases necessary for the successful prose- 
cution of maritime operations. 

Whatever form, however, this co-operation may take under varying 
conditions, the main point to note is that in every case naval and military 
requirements must be to some extent antagonistic. It is no use a soldier 
selecting a theatre of war in which to operate if the Navy cannot transport 
the necessary forces thither in safety nor maintain sea communications 
open. It is equally useless for a sailor to insist on landing military forces 
at a spot which is ideal for the purpose if military operations cannot 
be developed thence. In short, the strategy of combined operations 
is one of the rare instances where compromise is, generally speaking, 
not only necessary but desirable. It therefore comes to this: in order 
that statesmen may be enabled to adopt the wisest imperial policy 
in peace and the soundest line of strategy in war, they must receive expert 
advice tendered, not by departmental heads of the services and based 
on the requirements of the service which they represent, but by a 
_ single mouthpiece and based on the mature consideration of the 

best brains of all three services working in conjunction. Whether this 
mouthpiece be a Minister of Defence, the Chief of a combined General 
Staff, or a written memorandum jointly drawn up by the chief repre- 
sentatives of each service on that combined General Staff, is a matter of 
secondary importance. The vital point is that the advice tendered 
should be the. outcome of combined deliberation, that alternative 
proposals put forward should represent the advantages and disadvantages 
of each from the point of view of all three services, and not, as is apt to 
be the case at present, take the form of one scheme favoured by the Navy 
because it provides conditions ideal for naval operations, and another 
adopted by the Army because it best fulfils military requirements. In 
short, no proposal considered impracticable by one or other service should 
be put forward to the Government as a suggested basis for combined 
operations, but only those which all three are prepared to accept as feasible. 
It then only remains for the Cabinet to adopt that which, when regarded 


1 Opinion, not opinions. There is all the difference in the world between 
these two, as will be seen by reference to paragraph 12 (ii.). 
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from a wider viewpoint than that bounded by the horizon of naval or 
military advantages and disadvantages, appears most likely to ensure 
hfe successful prosecution of Imperial Strategy. 

In this respect there is no room for doubt that our organization of 
to-day completely fails to carry out its réle. 

(iii.) Strategy must be imperial ; therefore the General Staff which 
is to advise in regard to it must be imperial ; it has to deal with problems 
affecting the Empire as a whole, therefore it must consider the forces of 
the Empire as a whole. Here at once arises a difficulty. The Dominions 
reserve, and always will reserve, to themselves the right to dispose of 
their forces in peace and to organize them primarily for local defence ; 
even in war their employment for imperial purposes can only be reckoned 
on subject to the consent of the Dominion Government given when the 
emergency arises, a consent which, fortunately for the Empire, is never 
likely to be withheld if the cause be a just one. 

Since therefore responsible Ministers of the Dominions cannot 
spare the necessary time regularly to attend meetings of the Cabinet 
or Committee of Imperial Defence, but can only be present on rare 
occasions to discuss matters of first importance, and usually when these 
have reached an acute stage, it is all the more necessary that their views 
should be continuously represented and problems affecting them con- 
sidered by representatives on an Imperial General Staff in whom they 
have confidence ; for only if the Dominions are so represented, only if 
they feel assured that their side of the picture has been made perfectly 
clear by men who know the situation thoroughly, only then will they 
be willing to accept a policy based on the recommendations of that staff. 
At present Dominion problems are worked out at home by British officers, 
or in the Dominions by Dominion officers, without the possibility of close 
personal touch, and with the meagre assistance afforded by official correspon- 
dence as the sole method of, securing co-operation. As a result, Dominion 
Governments are inclined to view any policy proposed from England with 
suspicion and to prefer proposals put forward locally as more likely to 
fulfil the requirements of their country, though perhaps far less satis- 
factory when regarded from the point of view of the Empire as 
a whole. 

(iv.) Successful combination depends on due recognition of the 
importance of personality. It is perhaps little realized by the general 
public how large a factor in staff work the personal equation plays. Yet 
there is no more noticeable feature, both in peace and war, than the 
increase in efficiency attained by a staff when the individual members 
have worked together for some time, have learned each other's 
idiosyncracies and habits and have begun to work, not as individuals, 
but asa team. The case of the different services working in combination 
is exactly parallel. Each has its own habits and methods of doing things, 





1 As Mr. Watts, speaking in London on May 13th, 1920, very truly remarked: 
‘* The Dominions are jealous of their autonomy.”’ 
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each has its own language, each at first looks on the other with suspicion. 
Only, therefore, by continuous personal contact can that close co-operation 
between individuals and between the services be attained which is file 
essence of success in the consideration of problems of combined strategy 
or the conduct of combined operations of war. Interdepartmental 
committees, conferences and similar fortuitous meetings for the discussion 
of a particular question can never produce sufficiently close unity of 
thought. Members of these committees etc., meet as representatives of 
their departments to urge the views of those departments, and not as 
individuals striving towards a common goal. The Plans Department of 
the Admiralty and the Operations Directorate of the War Office may 
consult each other officially a hundred times in regard to a problem, 
may hold conferences and appoint committees, but the results achieved 
under such conditions never approach in value those which would follow 
in a far shorter space of time on the labours of three or four men who 
had worked together previously and knew each other well. In short, 
in combined staff work, and no less in imperial staff work, the personal 
equation is everything. 

13. Finally ; what dofinite conclusions can be drawn from the 
above discussion ? 

(i.) The direction of Imperial Strategy demands :— 

(a) A body of statesmen with whom must rest the final decision as 
to the policy to be adopted. The more imperial the composition of this 
body, the more universally will its decisions be accepted throughout the 
Empire. Whether such an end be attained by the creation of an 
Imperial Council in England, by following Mr. Watts’s suggestion “‘ that 
Great Dominions would do well to keep responsible Ministers at the 
seat of Empire Government,” or by other means which have been 
suggested, is beyond the scope of this article to discuss. What we must 
aim at is an increased measure of imperial control in matters affecting 
the Empire. ? 

(b) In place of the secretariat of the Committee of Imperial Defence 
an expert body, comprising the best brains to be found in the forces of 
the Crown ; a body which has learned to work as a team ; a body which 
will continuously and systematically contemplate the world situation as 
it affects the well-being of the Empire, and which by “ thinking ahead ” 


1Cf., House of Lords, May 5th, Lord Haldane: “ The staffs of the Navy and 
Army would always be brought up in a different way.’’ Lord Curzon, quoting 
the First Lord: ‘“‘ The machinery in control of the three services was entirely 
different, and the work of the Navy carried out under different conditions from those 
affecting the Army.” 

2 Mr. Watts’s speech is one of vital importance as regards the future of 
Imperial Strategy, if, as is probable, it foreshadows suggestions likely to be made 
by the Commonwealth of Australia in regard to this question. He went on to say: 
‘The greatest care must be taken, whether by the establishment of a clearing 
house or not, to see that the Empire’s voice in the international affairs of the 
world comes from one set of lips’—a statement which, mutatis mutandis, is exactly 
the view which the writer has tried to express in regard to combined strategy and 
combined operations of the three services. 
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will be prepared at any time to tender the combined opinion of the three 
services as to the best method of dealing with situations which arise or 
are foreseen as likely to arise; a body which in war shall supply the 
Cabinet with the best advice obtainable as to the strategy of 
combined operations, taking into account the requirements and limitations 
of all three services; a body which shall secure co-ordination in the 
conduct of all such operations; a body which shall speak “‘ with one 
set of lips.” 

(ii.) Combined operations of the three services require a combined 
staff to secure their successful development. This does not mean that 
the naval Commander-in-Chief should serve under the military or air 
force Commander-in-Chief, or vice versa. Each has his own sphere of 
command, each has his own réle to carry out. What it does mean is 
that the staff duties of the three services, which in such operations are 
interwoven to an extent perhaps little realized, must be carried out by 
men who know each other personally, who understand the habits, ideas 
and language of the sister services intimately, and who consequently 
work towards a common goal as a team, but each keeping his own place 
in the field, without friction or misunderstanding. Only if such a system 
be introduced can that “ rigidity’ which has so much hampered com- 
bined operations in the past be obviated. 

(iii.) The organization, training and equipping of the three services 
in such a way as will best fit them to carry out the policy of the Govern- 
ment are the functions of the staffs of those services. No comment 
on this conclusion would appear to be necessary other than to say that 
in such matters an imperial organization, system of training and method 
of equipping should be aimed at, were it not for the fear expressed by 
naval writers that the existence of an Imperial General Staff would 
interfere with the control of the Admiralty over naval forces in these 
matters. Such a fear is groundless. The function of the Imperial 
General Staff is to advise fhe Government as to the policy which will 
best meet the requirements of the Empire. The function of depart- 
mental staffs is to train, organize and equip their respective services to 
fulfil these requirements. The division of duties is clear cut and well 
defined, and there should be no cause for overlapping or mutual 
interference. 

(iv.) We have to consider the executive functions of the staff in 
war. It is this aspect of the Imperial General Staff which the Navy views 
with the greatest suspicion. This suspicion appears to be based on the 
fact that the Admiralty, unlike the War Office or Air Ministry, actually 
controls operations of war. The centralization cf command in the Navy, 
made possible by the advent of wireless telegraphy, allows the Admiralty 
to act the part of ‘“ Supreme Command ” in regard to naval forces. The 





1 Let Commander, R.N., ask any of the naval or military staff present at 
Gallipoli, or even those students at the two Staff Colleges who. have carried out 
combined naval and military exercises, what their opinion is. I think he will find 
that it agrees with the views expressed here. 
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War Office, on the other hand, owing to the different conditions which 
prevail in land warfare, can never interfere with the discretion of a 
Commander-in-Chief in a theatre of war beyond laying down the general 
policy to be adopted. In short, the difference is this: the Admiralty 
in certain cases exercises executive command, War Office and Air Ministry 
do not. None the less the dread of interference by the Imperial General 
Staff with the executive control of the Admiralty over fleets at sea is 
baseless. The functions of the Imperial General Staff would in no case 
extend to the issue of executive orders to the fleet or, for the matter of 
that, to land forces. Does any advocate of the Imperial General Staff 
contemplate the issue by that staff of orders to the Commander-in-Chief 
of the fleets in home waters to move out to attack the enemy fleet at 
a certain hour, or to a Commander-in-Chief in a theatre of war to attack 
the enemy on a certain day on such and such a front? I trust not. 
No, its executive functions would be limited to the issue of “directives 
générales’ (to use a French. expression which is exactly apposite but 
has no parallel in our vocabulary) laying down the general objective 
of the combined operation and the measures necessary to secure co-opera- 
tion between the three services. It would then rest with the depart- 
ments concerned to decide upon the actual forces to be employed, and 
finally with the combined staff of the naval, military and air force 
commanders to carry out the detailed arrangements for the operation. 

Under such conditions there would be no risk of interference by 
the Imperial General Staff with the executive control of the Admiralty 
in combined operations, and still less in operations in which the Navy 
was alone concerned. 

14. Such, then, in outline are the principles underlying the direction 
of Imperial Strategy, the organizations existing at the present time to 
carry them into effect, and the main alterations which appear necessary 
to provide for the security of our Empire in the days which lie ahead. 

To-day we stand on the threshold of a new world wherein the old 

order changeth, giving place to new; the well-known landmarks of the 
past have disappeared and new and as yet unrecognized ones are looming 
through the mist ahead. To-day, therefore, it behoves us to break 
down all vested interests, to cast aside all shibboleths and look reality 
in the face. What is ourcommon aim? There can be but one answer— 
security of Empire. What matter then if Admiralty be degraded? 
or other departments shorn of some of their present power? Surely 
no matter at all if thereby we save the State. What, after all, are 
Admiralty, War Office and Air Ministry but a name, a sentiment ? 
Transfer the best of the brain power which these departments now absorb 
to an Imperial General Staff where each service is still master in its own 
house, but all three work together in unison for the common cause, and 
what does any one of the three lose? Nothing. The prestige of 
Admiralty, War Office or Air Ministry is unimpaired ; it is merely trans- 
ferred to another sphere. 





1The term used by Naval Commander, op. cit. 
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Henceforward, therefore, let us cease to think and speak of England 
and her Colonies, let us learn to think imperially, to speak of our free 
Commonwealth of Nations. Henceforward let us cease to think in terms 
of three separate services and look for salvation to one force united in 
acommon aim. Only thus can we hope to retain the position which the 
Empire won and which it holds to-day ; only thus can we hope to establish 
the Pax Britannica amongst the restless nations of the world; and, 
above all, only thus can we fulfil our duty to the gallant dead, who to-day 
from many an ocean grave and many a stricken field bid us keep flaming 
the torch they handed on, call us to complete as they would wish the 
task which they began. 


“We are the dead... . 
To you with failing hands we throw 
The torch, be yours to lift it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, thoughZpoppies grow 
In Flanders fields.” 


Such is their call; may no neglect of opportunity on the part of 
those who remain ever {give them cause to;|feel that their sacrifice 
was made in vain. 


VOL. LXV. 





A SKETCH OF THE PROBLEM OF 1917. 


By Captain H. M. JOHNSTONE. 





I, 


TO many people in France, and to some in our country, the year 1917 
was the worst in the War, for the promise of success suggested by the 
victories of 1916 in France gave way before the terrible frosts of disap- 
pointment that greeted us so savagely when the campaigning season 
of 1917 was close at hand. In 1916 the great defensive battle of Verdun 
had proved the excessive toughness of our French ally, who before the 
end of the year was able to turn defence into attack and to win back the 
chief part of the German gains on the banks of the Meuse. The effort 
of the Crown Prince’s Army had been titanic, assembling in a restricted 
area of ground a striking power such as the world had never before 
seen. For months this power was reinforced, and the German effort at 
victory was pushed to a frenzied height. The effort was made at a 
sector well chosen in at least one particular, for it was a sector where 
the French, markedly en fléche, were badly served in the matter of 
railway facilities. Moreover, to the weakness of saliency, just remarked, 
was added the danger of having, behind the back of the chief French 
defence, the river whose bridges would come under direct German 
shell-fire, if the enemy gained ever so little more ground than he actually 
did gain. 

Nevertheless, France had won the day, and that, too, with no direct 
help from us; what indirect aid we gave consisted principally in taking 
over on the British right a stretch of front which relieved a whole 
French Army, which Joffre could then use as a reserve for Verdun. 
On the top of this the Allies proved their strength by being able to 
continue with their long arranged plan for the Battle of the Somme, 
all the French commitment and the German fury effecting no more 
than the curtailment, at its start, of the French part of this battle. 
Instead of two whole French Armies joining in the battle of the two 
British Armies between Arras and thé Somme, only a part of one 
French Army was active at the start, and even that was, to our great 
advantage, a surprise to the enemy who, while knowing that Sir 
Douglas Haig had mischief in hand for the end of June, could not 
believe that the French were fit to help in the coming attack. 

It was most natural, at the end of that arduous but successful year 
of 1916, that the Allied War Council should dream of a victorious 
decision for the spring and summer of 1917. Our joint effectives in 
the Western theatre could, to all appearance, be raised during the 
winter to a figure substantially superior to the biggest total the enemy 
could produce there, while our munition supply was functioning in a 
manner that bade fair to gain for the Allies a marked superiority. The 
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reasons for happy expectation were all of them cogent in November 
and December of 1916, when the plan for 1917 was concocted. It was 
a plan that did for the first time consciously and deliberately embody 
an effort at true co-operation on all the fronts. If in France we and 
the French were to make an early start with a big offensive, it was 
recognized that we needed assurance that Russia in particular must 
put in a similar great effort, an effort of real vigour that would also 
synchronize closely with ours in the West. 

There was an obvious reason why such Russian movement was 
specially important, and another reason not so directly visible. Russia 
in motion would keep away from the Western front substantial bodies 
of reserves, which would be substantial easement for the Allies in the 
West. Also, Russia in motion would allow of Italy being also on 
the offensive, and would further make attack by General Sarrail in 
Macedonia a quite safe proposition. But if Russia should prove from 
any cause inert, neither Italy nor the Army of Salonika would dare to 
budge, or, if that is too absolute an averment, would dare at least to 
go ‘‘all out’’ for victory. For one reason, both Italy and Sarrail 
would know that, with Germany disembarrassed of Russian attack, 
few, if any, reinforcements would be likely to go to them from France 
or England. 

Thus it looks as if Russia was going to be the unconscious or 
unintentional arbiter of success or failure for the Allies in 1917, and the 
question of whether she was absolutely so becomes in a sense the 
question of 1917. Was the offensive concurrence of Russia in 1917, 
as early as possible in the year, entailing also the concurrence of Italy 
and of Salonika, necessary for the success of the decision that was to 
be sought in the Western theatre?—not merely helpful, on which 
there could be no two opinions, but truly necessary ? 

When, as the time for work in the spring of 1917 came on, Russian 
help was seen to be more and more unlikely, a corresponding revulsion 
of feeling arose in many minds in the West as to the advisability of 
expecting any great result*there in 1917, and this veering of opinion 
in some powerful quarters has been blamed in other quarters as the 
cause of the failure to achieve the great things. 


II. 


On so important a matter as the correct answer to the question 
just asked, many writers on the Continent have tried their hands; 
but everything written thus early after the events has to be taken 
cautiously, for partisanship is keen, and some of the writers are even 
engaged in defending themselves against attacks. In these cases there 
is apt to be very special pleading rather than purely historical state- 
ment, and sometimes it is the very man who is able to make an array 
of documents in support of his thesis—sometimes it is this very man one 
is most inclined to suspect as the cause of trouble’ and failure. He 
may have control of papers not accessible to the other disputants, and 
he may be clever enough to pick and choose the most favourable 
sentences and paragraphs, to put a gloss of interpretation on phrases, 


E2 
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to leave out less comfortable bits, to connect together in a particular 
sense a letter and a telephone colloquy that had no proper bearing upon 
each other. 

It would be impertinent to aver as yet that such things have 
happened among the writing antagonists of the 1917 quarrel; such 
averment will only be possible when everybody has access to all the 
documents. But approach to judgment can be made by a careful refusal 
to believe simply because the thing is in print. One very voluminous 
document in print is full of quotations from official and semi-official 
dispatches and papers, and it is the defence of the Minister of France 
who has been most severely attacked by the military friends of General 
Nivelle, the soldier whose plan for 1917 broke down. M. Painlevé, 
the Minister, was driven into defending himself, the chief accusation 
he undertook to rebut being the accusation that he arbitrarily stopped 
Nivelle’s offensive at a moment when, severe as French losses had been, 
it was on the point of being crowned with full success. 

The Minister’s defence appeared in La Renaissance of November, 
1919, under the title of ‘‘ La Vérité sur 1’Offensive du 16 Avril 1917.” 
It takes over a hundred closely printed pages of foolscap size to 
contain all of M. Painlevé’s assertions and quotations. Until original 
documents are available for everybody this compilation must be 
reckoned a historical paper of weight. 

On the other side of the controversy is an important little book by 
Colonel Rousset, entitled La Bataille de l’Aisne, one of a clever series 
edited by M. Joseph Reinach and published by Van Oest at Paris and 
Brussels. The Colonel insists that he is writing without bias, and has 
no thought but that of stating the truth squarely and fairly. ‘‘ Ce 
petit livre,’’ he says in his short preface, ‘‘ n’est ni un acte d’accusation, 
ni un panégyrique’’; but we find him, for all that, a strong partisan. 
We propose to follow his account of things, from the Conference of 
Chantilly of mid-November, 1916, to midsummer of 1917, criticizing 
when we think he is slurring over matters that tend to justify the 
attitude of the opponents of General Nivelle. 


III. 


At the Conference just mentioned the general plan for 1917, the 
work of Joffre, was presented and adopted. Colonel Rousset does not 
tell us who took part in the sitting, nor does he give anything like a full 
view of the plan itself. As a fact, the consultants were Joffre, 
Robertson, and Haig, General Porro for Italy, and representatives for 
Rumania, Russia, Belgium, Serbia. The plan also proposed activities 
for all these countries, activities that were to be more or less simul- 
taneous, while Rousset’s statement would leave the impression that 
the Western theatre alone was in question; after stating vaguely that 
it was agreed to try for ‘‘ decision’’ by concordant offensives on the 
‘* Franco-Anglo-Belgian front,’’ the French between the Somme and 
the Oise, British between Bapaume and Vimy, with a “lateral 
operation (a side show ?) on the Aisne by the Group of Armies of the 
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A false impression altogether is given. | Who would expect a 
‘‘ decision ’’ from so partial an affair, without any collaboration on the 
other Allied fronts? In reality all the Allied armies, British, French, 
Italian, Russian, Russo-Rumanian, Army of Salonika, were to attack 
simultaneously, this word being modified finally into—within three 
weeks of each other; and all the attacks were to be on as broad fronts 
as the condition of effectives and munitions allowed. In considering 
the situation that arose as the time approached for the French offensive, 
viz., April, 1917, the recollection of the whole scope of the original plan 
is of consequence. Joffre did not reckon the French and British strong 
enough to bring on a decision for our side, because we could not yet, 
as in July, 1918, attack rapidly on a succession of wide fronts; but, if 
the enemy were held, and more than held, simultaneously in Italy and 
Russia and Hungary and Bulgaria and Serbia, then our blows in 
France might prove enough to loosen the German grip in the West. 
ie get the enemy shifted and on the move, and great things might 

appen. 

Before the time for fighting came Joffre was replaced by Nivelle 
in the immediate command, and there was now a chief to whom all 
the proposed work outside of France was of no consequence. He was 
going to carry it through, even if none of the theatres outside of 
France could have any part in the affair. On December 24th, 1916, in 
a note to the heads of ‘‘ Groups of Armies,” Nivelle wrote: ‘‘ It has 
been established (1) that the rupture of the front'(i.e., penetration to 
beyond the enemy’s chief gun positions) is possible, on condition of 
doing that much by attaque brusquée in 24 or 48 hours; (2) that to 
batter a sufficient depth it is necessary to push forward a great outfit 
of heavy pieces; (3) that this rupture be at once followed by a bold 
lateral exploitation, aiming at the destruction of batteries, the cutting 
of lines of supply, the winning of railways useful for our own supply ; 
(4) that we constitute, as far forward as possible, a manoeuvre mass to 
deal with such assemblages of reserves as the enemy may still have 
disposable. All these three stages must be minutely prepared for in 
good time—rupture, lateral exploitation, exploitation forward.’’ 

January 2nd, 1917: ‘‘It is a business of one and the same battle, 
which will be a long one. . . . It must have for result the destruction 
and retreat of the hostile armies.’’ In the last days of January, to 
General Micheler, who was to command a Group: ‘‘. . . character of 
violence, brutality and rapidity with which our offensive must clothe 
itself, and in particular its first act, the rupture.’’ But when the time 
for action approached, we find Nivelle showing signs of doubt: the 
operations ‘‘ must be pursued with all necessary audacity and vigour 
. . . . but you must not confound audacity with rashness.”’ 

There is nothing new or remarkable in these instructions; the real 
point is whether there was in the spring of 1917 enough strength in the 
British and French lines to carry them out. ‘‘ It must have for result 
the destruction and retreat of the hostile armies,’’ seems to imply that 
we are to make an effort to our own exhaustion; if we do not prove 
strong enough, is it a case of our “‘ destruction and retreat ’’? As the 
time approaches for the venture, we become weaker, in the sense that 
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the enemy becomes stronger through the crumbling of Russia and the 
concomitant relief that crumbling affords him in Italy, Macedonia and 
Rumania. And great reinforcement for us is rising above the horizon, 
and promising a vast flood of help later on from across the Atlantic. 
But these things do not affect Nivelle. 


IV. 


In the middle of February Lloyd George let the French Govern- 
ment know that he approved of a unity of command under Nivelle 
for the coming operation, and a document, signed by the two Prime 
Ministers, was drawn up. In this paper it was stated that Britain 
approved of Nivelle’s plan, which at this point had reached the 
following stage of precision :— 

(1) To operate a rupture on the Aisne front, between Reims 
and the Aisne-Oise Canal, after the English attacks and the 
French at Roye have drawn away the German reserves from the 
theatre of the chief effort. 

(2) To widen with all speed the breach effected, and put in 
there a manceuvre army debouching into free ground, with 
mission of crushing with all its forces all reserves the enemy may 
throw successively into the mélée. 

(3) Finally, to carry the mass to the north, on the axis 
Craonne-Guise, while the forces of the secondary attack (Roye- 
Lassigny front) make for St. Quentin, and the British armies 
continue their effort towards Cambrai. 


The rupture was to be Micheler’s work, one of whose Armies, the 
Tenth (General Duchéne), was to have the task of widening the breach. 
Franchet d’Esperey with a Group had the secondary operation of Roye. 

But just then occurred an event that was bound, one would think, 
to have a bearing on any plan, and to influence the AHied Commander. 
The First British Army found the Germans making in front of it a 
substantial retreat, and Haig seems to have feared it was a manoeuvre 
that presaged a terrific German offensive elsewhere. It was likely also 
that the withdrawal, which was the start of the famous ‘‘ Hindenburg 
retreat,” would extend southward and perhaps also northward, and it 
was certain that the abandoned ground would be ruined in every 
particular. Thus the German Command would be able to find reinforce- 
ments for a vast attack towards the Channel ports from north of Arras 
to the sea. Though our Chief was wrong in this, it still remained that 
the withdrawal was a factor to influence Allied plans. 

But Nivelle.did not think so, and Colonel Rousset is at one with 
him in this. ‘‘Méme, il (le plan) se trouvait favorisé par certains cétés,’’ 
says the Colonel. When the German recoil extended southwards 
towards the Oise, he wrote: ‘‘ What was expected from the secondary 
attacks of the British right wing and of d’Esperey? The former tended 
uniquely to the gaining of observatories and positions for artillery 
which, thanks to the recoil, could now be gained out of hand. The 
latter was to make us masters, on the right bank, of the passages of 
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the Oise as far as Chauny and La Feére, and these we were now to have 
sans coup férir. In fact, the Hindenburg retreat served us at least as 
much as it hurt.” 

Others have taken this view, but it should be remembered in the 
case of the one about to be quoted that it relates to Joffre’s own less 
ambitious plan. M. Gabriel Hanotaux and Lieut.-Colonel Fabry, in 
a fifty-page article in the Revue des Deux Mondes (September ist, 
1920), collaborated in a finely conceived eulogy of Joffre. In dealing 
with the last days of his Chiefship and the most useful unofficial work 
he did immediately thereafter, the writers say :— 

‘For the effecting of his plan, in what concerned the French 
army, General Joffre prepared the resumption of active operations for 
the first fortnight of February on the front of the Battle of the Somme, 
extended from Arras to the Oise. The English army was to associate 
itself... . Joffre was absorbed by this new enterprise; he had his 
eyes fixed on it when a decision of the Government deprived him of 
the Command. Now, the German recoil being on the point of coming 
about, since it was actually produced in March, 1917, precisely on this 
front Arras-Soissons, we are right in thinking that, if the great opera- 
tion prepared had been started in February—as Joffre had intended—it 
would have caught the enemy in flagrant delict of manceuvre in retreat, 
and that it would have struck him decisive blows ...’’ But these 
‘‘ ifs’? and ‘‘ would haves’’ are not very effective pleading. Would 
Joffre have gone on with his plan in February, 1917, when the time 
came? And why must one suppose that the Germans were moving 
with anything short of the greatest precautions against interference ? 

The beginning of the retreat affords Nivelle and Rousset only a 
reason for hastening the start of the offensive. Nivelle finds d’Esperey’s 
task (Roye-Lassigny sector) so eased that he can take some of this 
General’s 26 Divisions and form a fresh reserve, as well as reinforcing 
the Fourth Army east of Reims. Further, the retreat is reducing the 
nervousness of Paris. Byt the retreat is also shortening the German 
front, and so he wishes to get to work early ; but in this he finds himself 
up against the opinion of several of his leading lieutenants, who require, 
as a necessity for the success of their attacks, longer daylight and the 
chance of better weather. Of this demand the two chief champions are 
Micheler and Pétain. These seem to have communicated their fears 
to the politicians, and a considerable mix-up ensued. 

Briand resigned the Premiership, and on March 21st Ribot came 
in, with Painlevé as War Minister. Polite words held the field for a 
few days, but the Ministers were affected by the difference of opinion 
they found among the leading Generals, and it was at this stage, early 
in April, that the statesmen went astray. On April 3rd Painlevé, in 
the presence of the Cabinet, gave Nivelle a sort of strategy lesson on 
the map, in the Socratic form of questions—questions which showed 
the War Minister as objector to any attempt at ‘‘decision.’’ After 
this, either the Cabinet or the Commander-in-Chief should have 
resigned. Far from that, the latter remained on, not yet knowing how 
many of his lieutenants disliked his plans, for they said different things 
to him and to the War Minister. This man, according to Rousset, 
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called Generals to discussions without the knowledge of Nivelle; 
Painlevé says that most of them, at least, came spontaneously to him, 
being acutely apprehensive of the rashness of Nivelle’s plans. Some 
of them seem to have found it right to agree with their Chief when 
called in consultation by him, and to differ from him when talking 
with the War Minister. 

But as time went on this sort of thing was bound to come to a 
head, and the President, M. Poincaré, wishing to have the situation 
better before the operations began, assembled a Conference at Com- 
piégne on April 6th. He presided, and had on one side of him four 
of the Cabinet, on the other Nivelle and the four Army Group chiefs, 
Castelnau, d’Esperey, Pétain and Micheler. No proper minutes were 
kept, so there is some variation in the accounts of what happened. 

Painlevé was called upon to speak first, and his argument laid 
stress on the Russian situation, and the bearing it would have on 
Italian action and at Salonika. He further alleged the insufficiency of 
effectives for operations that should aim at “‘ decision,’’ and feared that 
failure in such an attempt in the then state of affairs might well end 
in ‘‘decision’’ for Germany. The Minister insisted on the ‘‘ respon- 
sibility ’’ of those who would force on the pushing of things at this 
stage. Nivelle politely thanked the Minister for bringing in ‘‘ responsi- 
bility,” and declared he took it on himself, and ‘‘a heavier one if the 
interest of the country demanded it.’’ 

Painlevé acknowledges, in his long account ‘‘ La Vérité,”’ etc., 
referred to above, that Nivelle’s confidence in success was “‘ truly 
impressive.” 

The General went on to say that if the Government thought the 
time unfavourable he would bow to it, or he would resign if he did not 
agree with the plan that was to be substituted for his. Other accounts 
do not relate such reasonable action on the part of Nivelle, whose chief 
objection was to the possibility of opening 1917 with passive defence. 
Nor does Painlevé’s version agree with what Rousset says happened 
next. ‘‘M. Ribot, Premier, interrupted, struck the table and cried: 
‘ The offensive! the offensive! The contrary always leads to defeat.’ ”’ 
Painlevé then said: ‘‘ But I find it anguishing thus to risk every- 
thing,’’ to which Nivelle: ‘‘ Let it be well understood that in my 
plan nous ne jouons point notre va-tout.”’ 

He went on to acknowledge that he had no great superiority of 
force in the West, but that, such as it was, it would tend to diminish 
and disappear as the months went on; therefore now was the time to 
attack. And it is here that the crux of the whole affair is visible to us. 
We see Nivelle confident that his plan can do great things, that it 
may even expel the enemy from France before he can bring enough 
fresh force from Russia and from the interior; and we see the War 
Minister and much of the high military opinion thinking we may hope 
for no such sweeping success, and that our effort would simply leave 
us a prey to German superiority in the West later in the year. This 
party wishes to husband strength and dreams of no decision in 1917; 
Nivelle wants to go all-out, even if he protests against a ‘‘ va-tout ”’ 
being ascribed to him. 
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Nivelle went on with his lecture. So far the enemy retreat was 
only between the Scarpe and the Oise, and it might, if we delayed, 
cause real trouble by extending itself on the wings. (This gives the 
impression that Nivelle reckoned the storming of the German position 
on the Aisne and above Reims as a sort of ‘“‘little holiday’’ for the French 
armies.) Having then asserted the full consent of Haig, Lloyd George, 
King Albert, etc., and saying his exemplar was Napoléon in the Jena 
affair, he was asked by Poincaré if he objected to his lieutenants now 
giving their opinions. ‘If they do it in my presence there is no 
damage to discipline.”’ 

Thereupon Castelnau, commanding the Eastern Group which was 
to have no part in the offensive, opined that it was for Government to 
order or forbid offensive, but that the Chief must have control of 
everything else—in fact, made a little speech that confined itself to 
generalities. If Government did not have confidence in the Chief, it 
should replace him. 

Franchet d’Esperey, Northern Group of Armies (from British right 
to the Oise), ‘‘ limited himself,’’ according to Rousset, ‘‘to recalling 
the agreements concluded with the Allies, which could not be 
denounced.’’ That is, he neither expressed approval of the plan as 
a plan, nor ventured on any criticism of it; but there is a belief that he 
went farther than this, and did show doubt. 

General Micheler, who was commanding the Group that was to 
effect the ‘‘rupture,’? came next. Rousset says: ‘‘ the question 
wandered into a tactical discussion between the Chief and the Group 
Commander.’’ This he slurs over, as of little consequence, and affirms 
that Micheler was quite favourable to the question of the opportune- 
ness of the offensive and the date fixed for it, and ‘‘ formulated the 
very clear hope of carrying three enemy lines at one blow.”’ In this 
connection Painlevé points out that there was all through this and 
other discussions and appreciations and reports a lamentable confusion 
of thought in the use of the words “‘line’’ and ‘‘ position.” It was 
known that, on the German front between Oise and Suippe, that is, 
precisely where the rupture was to be, the enemy had three practically 
continuous positions, of which the first two had each three lines of 
trenches, the first continuously. If one tries to put all accounts together, 
and to judge also from what happened after Nivelle’s lieutenants 
had had their say, Micheler seems to have meant three lines, not three 
positions. But Nivelle’s plan looked to reaching beyond the German 
heavy-gun zone, that is, beyond three positions in 24 hours, or at 
latest in 48 hours. At the end of this time the special army of exploita- 
tion (Tenth) was to be able to come through into ‘‘ free ’’ country, and 
manoeuvre against such reserves aS Ludendorff might still dispose of. 
It is pretty clear that Micheler had not the supreme confidence that 
animated Nivelle. 

Pétain, as the junior, came last. He said very plainly that, while 
the ‘‘ first positions ’’ might be won by the various attacking Armies, 
there was not sufficient force available for exploitation. He wanted, 
therefore, the offensive to have a strictly limited aim both in general and 
in detail, and that the reserves be used for reliefs and for the holding 
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of the new, enlarged front, which would certainly become the target 
for furious German attacks in superior force. There can be no doubt 
that Pétain objected to the Nivelle plan, while agreeing cordially 
enough to the idea of attack; and it may be here said that Haig’s 
opinion was, at heart, the same as Pétain’s. 


V. 


The fat was in the fire, with a vengeance. Nivelle said he wished 
to resign, but urgent persuasions there and then, and during the next 
few days, induced him to retain his post, and the preparations for the 
great attempt went on. But they, and the operations themselves when 
the day of fighting arrived, could hardly proceed in the best conditions 
when some were looking with confidence to rupture and exploitation 
and the expulsion of the invader from French soil, while other 
executants of high rank and command only expected a one-position 
gain. The Supreme Command made its preparations for the complete 
victory, and would hold back certain échelons for the second stage; 
several of the lieutenants reckoned everything necessary for the limited 
gain they thought was alone possible. Some of these managed to use 
some of the reserves of men and guns in the first attacks, averring they 
were required; others complained that their failure to carry the whole 
German first position was due to their not being allowed to use the 
échelons the Supreme Command wished to keep ‘for the fulfilment of 
the whole big plan. 

It has to be acknowledged as a point in Nivelle’s favour that, in 
these early months of 1917, the Allies had in the West a substan- 
tial preponderance of numbers over the enemy, and ‘‘ l’audace’’ and 
“‘ Voffensive”’ have a mighty attraction for the Frenchman. Now 
nomina sunt numina in this vaguely thinking world—words are powers 
—and here you have “‘ preponderance ’’ and ‘‘ the offensive is the only 
road to victory.’’ But was the preponderance sufficient? The Germans 
had it in 1914 in the West, but the measure of it was too small. We 
had it in 1916, and the best we could do was that frightfully costly 
struggle on the Arras-Oise field. The question is not simply—was the 
preponderance sufficient? It was—was it enough for rapid completion 
of victory, for the breaking up of the German front before a great 
reinforcement for it could arrive from Russia and the interior? If not, 
was it worth risking exhaustion, with the probability that the exhausted 
condition would coincide with the transference of the superiority of 
numbers to the German side? In the beginning of 1918, it is generally 
recognized, the enemy did contrive to outnumber us in a last desperate 


effort. If a deep exhaustion on our side had supervened towards the 


end of the summer of 1917, is it not possible Ludendorff might have 
accelerated the reinforcement of the West in order to use the chance 
thus offered to him ? 

And we had the Americans coming on, complicating in a sense 
the problem to be solved in the opening days of 1917. It was like 
the problem posed by an indeterminate equation, which has two 
unknown quantities for one equation. 


Were we strong enough to 
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do a thorough smashing by ourselves? When could the Americans be 
forward in strength enough to make success practically certain? At 
this day we know the second unknown, but even it is complicated by 
the fact that the German nation and Army had by 1918 suffered in 
moral. The first unknown—were we strong enough ?—can hardly be 
answered to-day with anything but a negative. But if the coming 
American help be put aside, that is, if it were known in March, 1917, 
that there was no hope at any date from America, then we should say a 
huge offensive effort of the Allies that spring was correctly indicated. 
That is why some, including Marshal Haig, who wished to win with- 
out America, were so keen to push in and on in the early spring. 

The problem of 1917 will afford scope for ‘‘ lessons ”’ in strategy for 
many a day. 














WALCHEREN AND GALLIPOLI: 
A COMPARISON. 


By Captain B. M. Warp, King’s Dragoon Guards. 





THE position of Napoleon after the battle of Aspern, in 1809, may 

be likened in a great many ways to that of Germany in the early days 

of 1915. 

1.—The greatest menace (in both cases Russia) had temporarily, 
at any rate, been nullified: by Napoleon at the Treaty of 

Tilsit; by Germany at the battle of Tannenberg. 

2.—A ‘‘blow for a blow” had been given and received in both 
cases with the next most dangerous opponent; in the former 
case Austria had countered Austerlitz and Wagram by 
Aspern; in the latter the French had countered the retreat 
from Charleroi almost to the gates of Paris, by the battle of 
the Marne. But in both cases the counter stroke had served 
rather to avert a decisive defeat than to obtain a decisive 
success; they had, in fact, merely procured a respite. 

3.—England, in both cases, firstly, had command of the sea; 
secondly, was building up an army of sufficient size to make 
its weight felt on the Continent; and, thirdly, had avowedly 
set out her intention of fighting ‘‘ to the last man and the last 
shilling.” 

It is the object of this article to draw a comparison between the 
military policy adopted by England in those two fateful years—1809 
and 1915. 
1.—STATE OF THE BRITISH ARMY IN 1809. 

For the first time since the opening of the French revolutionary 
campaign—one might say, indeed, since the reins of government had 
been in the hands of the elder Pitt during the Seven Years’ War— 
England had an Expeditionary Force capable of taking the field in the 
Continental War. This was due primarily to three causes :— 

(a) The abandonment of the policy, so long indulged in by 
the younger Pitt and Henry Dundas, of frittering away our 
Army in the yellow-fever swamps of the West Indies. 

(b) The success of Castlereagh’s Local Militia, which, by 
undertaking home defence, freed the Regular troops hitherto 
employed for this purpose.? 

(c) The Bill brought in by Castlereagh to allow the regular 
militia to enlist in line regiments and battalions,? which filled 
up the gaps caused by the casualties and wastage of previous 
years. 

1 Fortescue: History of the British Army, Vol. VII., 34. 
2 Ibid, VII., 35. i ‘ as 
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The result was that at the opening of the campaigning season of 
bee we had an army of nearly 250,000 men, distributed roughly as 
ollows :— 


100,000 in permanent garrison duty in India, the Mediter- 
ranean, the West Indies, the Cape, etc. 

12,000 in Portugal. 

12,000 in Sicily. 

26,000 just back from Corunna, and for the time being unfit 
to take the field. 

100,000 (nearly) in Great Britain, which included the garri- 
son of Ireland; recruits and others unfit for service; but which, 
at any rate, gave us some men. 

50,000 or 60,000 men to employ where we would. 

(Cf. the approaching readiness of the ‘‘ first 100,000” in 
the beginning of 1915.) 


2.—THE CHOICE OF A THEATRE FOR THIS ARMY IN 1809. 


Having definitely decided to co-operate with Napoleon’s enemies 
on the Continent, it remained to choose the best place to act. There 
were four alternatives :— 


(a) Spain (and Portugal). 

(b) An extension from Sicily into Italy. 
(c) North Germany. 

(d) Holland. 


Let us examine each in turn :— - 


1 Fortescue, VII., 44. 
2Ibid, VII., 28. 
3 Ibid, VII., 44. 


(a) Spain.—The early successes of the Spanish insurgents 
in 1808 at Baylen, and elsewhere, had been largely discounted 
by a succession of defeats. Moreover, Sir John Moore’s cam- 
paign which ended at Corunna, however we may regard it now, 
in the light of events in the Peninsula during the next five 
years, was looked on, at the time, with a good deal of despon- 
dency, and finally Sir Arthur Wellesley had just drawn up a 
memorandum stating that Lisbon could be defended by a force of 
30,000—a statement which he vindicated next year by the defence 
of the lines of Torres Vedras. And, indeed, the Cabinet were 
very loath to increase the army in Portugal owing to the diffi- 
culty of finding the money to pay for it.1_ In fact Spain was 
considered to be played out,? much as the Western Front was 
when trench warfare set in. 

(b) Sicily.—This never received much consideration,’ due 
largely, it would seem, to distrust of the Court at Naples. 

(c) North Germany.—The rise and activity of the Prussian 
patriots made, at first sight, an opening on this side. But Castle- 
reagh, quite rightly, demanded something more than mere words 
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before embarking on a definite undertaking." And far from 
reassuring in this respect was the report of General Von der 
Decken, who had been sent to find out the feeling in this district. 
Returning to London, on June 5th, he confessed that while there 
was much antipathy to the French amongst the Germans, it was 
doubtful if they would rise unless encouraged by the presence 
of a British Army and by Austrian successes.? And, finally, 
another consideration was the aversion of the British public to 
military adventures in Hanover, however disinterested the 
motives.5 

(d) Holland.—Antwerp, which was then in the hands of 
Napoleon, and had been described by him as ‘‘a pistol levelled 
at the head of England,’’ had long attracted the attention of 
British Ministers. Moreover, a French squadron was stationed 
in the mouth of the Scheldt ;* and there was great activity going 
on in the shipyards and arsenals of Antwerp, Flushing, and 
Ternense. But the two deciding factors which led to the decision 
to send an expedition here were :— 

(a) The news, received at the end of May, of Sir 

Arthur Wellesley’s victory over Soult at Oporto. 

(b) The news, received on June roth, of the battle of 
Aspern; which success, it was deemed, could best be 
exploited by some prompt® action on our part. 

(Cf. of these two latter with the situation at the end of 
1914; the Franco-British armies were not strong enough to 
take the offensive on a big enough scale to end the war of 
positions; but, on the other hand, they were amply strong 
enough to feel confident they could hold their own, and con- 
tinue to carry out those minor operations—which Joffre so 
aptly described as ‘‘nibbling’’—which, in addition to 
wasting German man power, would serve to keep up the 
morale both of the Army and the people. Secondly, Russia, 
having been flung back in East Prussia and Poland, had 
turned her arms with considerable success against Austria; 
and was even now fighting her way over the Carpathian 
Passes into Hungary. It was rather naturally considered 
that something more in the way of co-operation was needed 
than the capture of some few hundred yards of a German 
front line trench in Flanders.) 

The mouth of the Scheldt was accordingly resolved on; and 
this, despite the fact that the opinions of five of the leading soldiers 
of the day (including the Commander-in-Chief) were dead against 





1 Ibid, VII., 48. 
2 Ibid, VII., 49-50. 
3 Ibid, VII., 52. 


4 Fortescue, VII., 46. 
5 Ibid, VII., 50-51. 
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it. And on June 21st Lord Chatham was entrusted with the com- 
mand, and the task of concentrating and mobilizing an army of 
40,000 was commenced. 


3.—CHATHAM’S INSTRUCTIONS. 


1. The capture or destruction of enemy ships in the mouth of the 
Scheldt. 

2. The destruction of the arsenals of Antwerp, Ternense, and 
Flushing. 

3. The rendering of the Scheldt unnavigable by ships of war.? 


(Cf. this with Gallipoli. Firstly, the operations were to be carried 
out against a place and not the enemy’s army.’ Secondly, a narrow 
Strait was, in the one case, to be closed to all shipping; and the other 
case to be opened to our munition-bearing vessels.‘ As to the goal of 
the Gallipoli campaign being entirely territorial and political’ there can 
be no doubt, when we remember what Mr. Winston Churchill said at 
a time when one of the battles was at its height: ‘‘ The army of Sir 
Ian Hamilton and the fleet of Admiral de Robeck are separated only 
by a few miles from a victory such as this war has not yet seen.’” 
This at a time when the French General Staff was computing the 
wastage of the German Army, and advocating a war of attrition ; conse- 
quently, while French detachments for the expedition were furnished 
from the Navy and Colonial Departments, they quite rightly refused 
to weaken the Western Front by a single division.’) 


~ 


4.—THE EXPEDITION. 


From the middle of May to the end of July British warships were 
continually hanging about round the mouth of the Scheldt, which acted 
as a stimulus to the French, to improve the defences and increase their 
garrisons in these parts. Thus, when the landing took place, we had 
already sacrificed all chance of effecting a surprise, thus minimising 
our chances of success, and adding very considerably to our difficulties. 
And so, by a curious irony, sea power, which might have placed this 
powerful weapon in our hands, was, by its misuse, actually instru- 
mental in preventing it. 

(Cf. the preliminary attempt to force the Dardanelles in February 
and March, 1915, by means of the Navy alone.) 





1 Fortescue, VII., 53-55. 

2 Ibid, VII., 62. 

3 Buchan: Nelson’s History of the War, Vol. VI., 137. 

4 Ibid, 138. 

5 Ibid, 138. 

6 Ibid, 140. 

7 Ibid, 178-9. 

8 Fortescue, VII., 64-5. 

9 Buchan: VI., 162, et seqg.—But (Ibid, 182) Mr. Buchan states that the Naval 
attempt to force the Straits alone ‘‘ did no irrevocable harm.’’ 
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The direct result produced by this was our inability to bring 
superior numbers to the decisive point; and it has been shown that 
even had the landing and the advance to Antwerp not been delayed by 
weather and other unforeseen contingencies, the French would have 
been able to bring at least an equal force to oppose us in that port; a 
fact which must have made the issue very doubtful. As it was the 
storms on July 30th and 3ist,? the inability of Huntly’s division to 
land on Kadzand owing to insufficient boat accommodation,’ and the 
unexpected outbreak of fever,‘ definitely sealed the fate of the 
expedition. 

(Cf. the failure of the Army to capture Achi Baba after tremendous 
efforts and sacrifices in April and May, 1915; while, in the previous 
month, during the naval operations, a small landing party of marines 
had wandered about unmolested and unopposed on this very important 
hill.5) 

And, finally, we come to the fever epidemic. If our neglect to use 
the weapon of surprise had foredoomed the campaign to failure, the 
fever epidemic turned the failure into a disaster. The magnitude of 
its ravages can be realised by a few statistics :— 

(i) On South Beveland the number of sick, out of a total of 
about 26,000, was 3,400 on August 27th, and by September 5th 
(the date of the evacuation of this island) it had risen to no less 
than 8,000.° 

(ii) On Walcheren the number of sick out of a total of 
18,000 was 7,000 on September roth; and this had increased to 
9,500 on October 6th, in spite of deaths and embarkation. 
Between October 23rd and 30th there were over 1,300 fresh cases 
in spite of the fact that the evacuation had begun; and on 
November 12th the returns of the garrison showed 4,500 fit for 


duty and 4,900 sick.’ 
(Cf. the casualties incurred at Gallipoli up to December 11th, 1915: 


Killed es os 25,000 
Wounded _... ces 75,000 
Missing is joe 12,000 


Total admissions to hospital 96,000 (this, of course, includes those 
returned to duty), making a total of 208,000.®) 





1 Fortescue, VII., 93-4. 

2 Ibid, VII., 72. 

3 Ibid, VII., 73-4. 

4 Ibid, VII., 81. 

51 can find no verification for this generally accepted statement in Mr. Buchan’s 
book. 
6 Fortescue, VII., 87-8. 

7 Ibid, 89-90. 

@ Buchan, XII., 55. The force originally set aside to carry out the campaign 
Was 120,000 men. 
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5.—THE RESULT. 


The direct result of the Walcheren campaign was to put two-thirds 
of the British field. force out of action till 1810.2 . Then, when our 
Ministers concentrated their whole energies on the Peninsula, Sir 
Arthur Wellesley compelled Napoleon to detach an army of 350,000 
men, under Massena, with the object of finishing once and for all the 
‘‘Spanish ulcer.’’? But in this object he failed completely before the 
lines of Torres Vedras; and from then onwards, to 1814, the Peninsula 
contributed not a little to the success of the ‘‘ war of liberation”’ by 
its steady draining of the French? man power. 

(Cf. the change.of policy after the evacuation of Gallipoli—the 
subordinating of subsidiary and political operations to the principles - 
carried out at Verdun and the Somme, viz., the wearing down of the 
German effectives.) 


6.—A SPECULATION. 


At this juncture it might be worth speculating how a success in 
these two theatres would have affected the general trend of the wars. 
Fortescue (VII., 96) says of Walcheren: ‘‘ if successful, it would have 
gone near to overthrow Napoleon’s Empire . . . . and it is probably 
true to say that the expedition gave him (Napoleon) some of the most 
anxious and unpleasant moments of his life.”’ 

Buchan (VI., 137) says of Gallipoli: ‘‘ in how far would the fall of 
Constantinople influence the decision of the main European conflict ? 
In the first place it would to some extent simplify Russia’s problem, 
and release troops for Poland and Galicia. To a limited extent only— 
for there was reason to believe that the loss of Constantinople might be 
followed by a continuance of the campaign in Transcaucasia. At the 
same time there was the possibility that a mere threat to the capital 
might lead to a revolution which would overthrow the shaky edifice 
of Raves rule. . . . . But,the main strategic’ value of the Dardanelles 
lay in its effect upon hesitating neutrals. Italy at the moment was 
still in the valley of decision, and the downfall of Turkey and its 
influence on the Balkan States would impel her to action.”’ 


7.—SUMMARY, 


(a) These two campaigns would seem to show that attempts to 
short circuit the heavy casualties necessarily involved in the defeat of 
the enemy’s field army, by a less costly political stroke, even if success- 
ful, would very likely not prove decisive; whereas a failure not only 





1 Fortescue, VII., 499, shows that even as late as September, 1810, the effect 
of Walcheren fever was being felt in the Army. Sir Arthur Wellesley complained 
that the sickness of the drafts was lowering the standard of physique throughout 
~ oa and Ministers were experiencing difficulties in finding the men to furnish 
the drafts. 

2 The proportion of Frenchmen in the ‘‘ Army of Spain 
than in the ‘‘ Grand Army ”’ of 1812. 

3 Thus Buchan, But I should say this was more political than strategic. 


F VOL. LXV. 


was infinitely higher 
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delays the ultimate decision by the loss of time involved, but very 


seriously endangers it. 

(b) Sea power automatically gives tremendous opportunities to 
effect surprise. We greatly handicapped ourselves in both these by 
deliberately throwing these opportunities away. 

(c) Both campaigns have the same characteristics of a very high 
sick list; although regarded from a purely civil standpoint the climates 
of Walcheren and Gallipoli cannot by*any means be considered bad. 
Casualties may be partly accounted for at any rate by the fact that in 
both cases a large number of men were thrown on to a small and limited 
area of country entirely devoid of buildings or any form of shelter. 





1 Buchan, VI., 159, says that in February, 1915, the garrison of Constantinople 
. was 180,000, and the total force available for the defence of the Straits over 500,000. 
This would make the employment of surprise absolutely imperative, as we only 


proposed to employ 120,000 men in the operations. 
(Cf. this with the estimated French effectives at Antwerp in 1809—page 7—and 


Fortescue, VII., 93-4.) 
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THE WINTER BATTLES IN MASURENLAND, 
FEBRUARY, 1915. 





THE pamphlet here analyzed is No. 20 of the series “ Die Grosse 
Krieg in Einzeldarstellungen,” published under the direction of the 
German General Staff, which forms at present our main source of 
information for the eastern campaigns of the War. The volume in 
question, the work of Captain Von Redern, was published at Oldenburg 
in 1918, and gives a good account of a campaign executed under extremely 
unfavourable conditions, both of climate and terrain, which ended in 
that rarest of decisive results—the surrounding and destruction of a whole 
army in the field. From this point of view alone it is of interest to military 
students. 
INTRODUCTION. 

Position warfare, with its many new developments, had followed 
the German victories of Tannenberg in East Prussia and seemed to 
presage a quiet winter on this front. The German General Staff, however, 
decided to make use of the new troops and resources now being furnished 
from the interior, in an offensive planned to take place in the first weeks 


of 1915. Field-Marshal von Hindenburg, the prime mover in this plan, 
was entrusted withits execution. The stalemate in the West had induced 
an alteration in the original strategic design of the war and it was becoming 
urgent to surprise the Russians still encamped on German soil, and 
expecting no serious action before the spring, by a sudden blow 
dealt at the earliest possiblé moment with the aid of the newly raised 
Reserve Corps. 


THE PosITION ON THE NORTH-EAST FRONT IN JANUARY, IQI5. 


The Eighth German Army, under General Otto von Below, held at 
this date an entrenched line on the front Spirding See—Mauer See—along 
the Angerapp and Inster rivers; frontier detachments secured their 
right flank. Opposite them the Russian line ran from the Szeszupa 
north of Spullen by Gumbinnen—Goldap—Arys—Johannisburg—along 
the Pisseck. Their Tenth Army, holding this front of 120 miles, numbered 
some 220,000 combatants and was commanded by General Siewers ; 
according to reports received a new Twelfth Army was in process of 
formation opposite the south frontier of East Prussia, on the left of the 
Tenth. The German Eighth Army numbered but 100,000 men, not 
all of the best quality, but four additional Corps had been assigned to 
Hindenburg for his coming operations. The general scheme was a double 
envelopment of the Russian wings, which it was hoped would drive them 
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back into the difficult wood and marsh district of Suwalki and Augustowo. 
Snow lay deep on the ground and hard frosts had covered with ice both 


roads and rivers. 
THE GERMAN FORCEs. 
In the first days of February the XXIst, XXXVIIIth™ Reserve, 
XXXIXth Reserve and XLth Reserve Corps were transported into the 
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back areas of the Eighth Army. One corps, the XLth Reserve, was 
echeloned behind its right, the other three behind its left; the troops 
north of the Kovno—Insterburg were formed into a new Tenth Army 
under General von Eichhorn ; two armies, 250,000 men in all, were thus 
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at Hindenburg’s disposal for the attack. The troops, though inexperienced, 
were keen and enthusiastic, and the large proportion of trained com- 
manders, in both the higher and lower ranks, afforded the necessary 
stiffening. 

THE BEGINNING OF THE OPERATIONS. 


The directions issued by Hindenburg from Posen on January 
28th ordered the left of the Tenth Army to envelop the enemy’s 
northern wing by an advance in the general direction Tilsit—Wilkowiski ; 
the right of that army and the left of the Eighth to hold the enemy by 
frontal attacks, and the right of the Eighth Army to advance on and 
south of the front Arys—Johannisburg. A further order from the new 
headquarters at Insterburg, issued on February 5th, laid down that the 
Eighth Army’s right should commence its attack on the 7th between 
Spirding See and the frontier, while the Tenth Army were to follow up 
this blow on the 8th with an advance by the XXXVIIIth, XXXIXth 
and XXIst Corps, their right towards Spullen, their left along or north 
of the Niemen. 

The attack of the Eighth Army’s right, conducted by the XLth 
Reserve Corps, the 2nd Infantry Division and the 3rd Cavalry Brigade, 
came as a complete surprise to the enemy. The immense difficulties of 
the advance in the densely wooded, marshy country delayed its progress 
considerably. Neverthe]:ss, by the evening of the 7th a footing had been 
gained on the east bank of the Pisseck; the whole river line was forced 
next morning, Johannisburg captured after stiff fighting, and also Bialla 
later in the day. A Russian counter stroke from the south failed to 
check the advance, and by nightfall their resistance had been broken, 
but the physical difficulties of the country and weather prevented a 
rapid exploitation of the victory. Progress on the 9th, however, was 
continued in a north-easterly direction towards Lyck, whither the Russian 
Army Command, realizing the necessity for holding it securely and thus 
keeping open the Arys—Lyck—Augustowo road for the withdrawal of 
the centre of their army, was despatching reinforcements in all haste. 


EVENTS ON THE REMAINDER OF THE BATTLE FRONT 
UP TO FEBRUARY I2TH. 


Aviation reports on the gth indicated that the Russians were already 
making preparations to withdraw their centre, its line of retreat being 
imperilled by the advance of the Eighth Army’s right. The centre and 
left of that army accordingly joined in the attack on the morning of the 
1oth ; between Arys and Létzen only strong rearguards were encountered 
and progress was rapid ; farther north the resistance was stiffer, but not 
so much so as to check the German advance. Moreover, the attack of 
the Tenth Army was making its effect felt ; it had commenced on the 8th 
with the XXIst Corps on the outer (left) wing, the XXXIXth Reserve 
in the centre, and the XXXVIIIth Reserve on the right, next to the 
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Eighth Army. Stubborn resistance on the wooded banks of the Szeszupa 
and to the south, combined with the difficulties of supply, transport, 
and indeed movement of any kind in the snow covered land, to prevent 
a rapid rate of advance; the Russians set fire to the villages as they 
withdrew and carried off or destroyed everything useful to their enemy. 
Nevertheless the German columns continued to extend their enveloping 
movement around the Russian right, beating off at the same time a strong 
counter attack, conducted by dismounted cavalry, against their outer 
flank, from the direction of Kovno. In the night of the 9th-1oth the 
XXIst Corps penetrated as far as Schirwindt and Wladislawow, after an 
uninterrupted march of 29 hours; farther to the south the line of the 
Tenth Army continued by Pilkallen towards Gumbinnen. 


Progress was resumed on the roth. The XXXIXth Reserve Corps 
in the centre surprised a whole Russian Division (the 56th Reserve) in 
reserve at Wirballen—Eydtkuhnen, and took 10,000 prisoners and 6 guns 
from them ; on the left the XXIst Corps reached Wilkowiski. Thus on 
this day the line of retreat of the hostile left, by the Gumbinnen—Kovno 
railway, was completely severed. In order more fully to secure the 
Tenth Army’s left, exposed more and more to a counter thrust, a Land- 
wehr Division, from the right of the Army, was brought over to this 
wing. On the 12th the Germans pushed their advantage still farther, 
and occupying Mariampol and Kalwaria, began seriously to menace the 
Russian centre, for which there were now left but two lines of retreat— 
towards the Niemen to Olita and through the difficult country around 
Augustowo. All reports showed the confusion of troops and transport 
on these roads to be already acute and rapidly becoming inextricable ; 
it was known that the Russians had been forced in many places to abandon 
with no attempt at defence several well prepared entrenched lines. 
Meanwhile the inner flanks of the two German Armies, in close co- 
operation, were pressing hard from north and west on the Russian 
masses endeavouring to withdraw from the area Wizajny—Goldap ; by 
the evening of the 12th both these towns had fallen into the hands of the 
right corps of the Tenth Army and the left corps of the Eighth Army 
respectively. 


THE ACTION AROUND .LyCK, FEBRUARY IOTH—I4TH. 


Meanwhile, in the southern part of the battle-front the XLth Reserve 
Corps, moving forward on Lyck to sever the enemy’s line of retreat by 
the Augustowo road, was encountering strong resistance in front of the 
line of lakes south-west of the town. Two divisions were therefore 
dispatched towards Grajewo, in order to carry out a turning movement 
thence against the hostile left, while the rest of the corps maintained 
pressure against his front. Before these latter assailants the Russians, 
intent on preserving the all-important road and railway junction of 
Lyck as long as possible, held their ground tenaciously, counter attacking 
with some success against the German left, and preventing them from 
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effecting any progress. The latter, therefore, found it necessary to 
swing up one of the divisions engaged in the outflanking movement to 
the south, directly against the left of the Russian lines, leaving the other 
to continue its advance by Rajgrod towards Augustowo. Such a move- 
ment was all the more necessary as the German units advancing from 
Arys had been held up some little way to the west and north-west of 
Lyck, and were unable to exercise immediate influence on the 
situation there. The 12th was a day of bitter but indecisive fighting, 
under the severest possible weather conditions ; in the night the Russians, 
under the pressure from the south, withdrew their front closer to Lyck ; 
here they held out all the day of the 13th. During all this time, however, 
the German centre, consisting of the troops on the inner wings of the 
Eighth and Tenth Armies, were making headway, and by the evening 
of the 13th had occupied a line from just west of Marggrabowa to north- 
west of Suwalki. These troops were now directed well into the rear of 
the defenders of Lyck, towards the Augustowo road; and before this 
threat the Russians, forced at last to fall back, withdrew in good order 
and with no great loss of men or material. 


Meanwhile a new peril threatened the extreme right column of the 
Eighth Army, which was pushing forward by Rajgrod. Russian rein- 
forcements detrained at Grajewo commenced an attack in a north-west 
direction, which was only held off after severe fighting by reinforcements 
hurriedly dispatched from Lyck. The Germans took possession of the 
town on the 14th, and with it 5,000 prisoners, t gun and 8 machine guns. 
The Kaiser, shortly after its capture, visited the town in-person to 
congratulate the victors. The pursuit of the retiring enemy was com- 
menced without delay; considerable progress was made, and on the 
evening of the 14th the Eighth Army line ran in a semicircle around 
Augustowo, between the roads from Rajgrod and Raczki and that town. 


THE COMBAT OF THE EIGHTH ARMY AROUND AUGUSTOWO. 


The German cavalry (soon to be reinforced by the troops who had 
defeated and thrown back to the south the Russian reinforcements from 
Grajewo) undertook a renewed turning movement to the south of Augus- 
towo, towards which the Russians were falling back rapidly before the 
concentric pressure of the Eighth Army from south-west, west and north- 
west. Despite the diversion of considerable forces to deal with the still 
threatening enemy forces in the region of Osowiec, the Germans on the 
16th commenced the assault of the entrenched lines before the town ; 
the frontal attack was held up, but a mixed brigade, detached the day 
previously to assist the Tenth Army’s right wing fighting near Suwalki, 
now advancing south along the Augustowo—Suwalki road, succeeded in 
surprising the defence and completed the capture of the town by 5 a.m. 
on the 17th. The whole army was thus enabled to force the defences 
before them and resume their progress. Five thousand prisoners and 
12 guns fell into the hands of the Germans in Augustowo. 
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THE TENTH ARMY UP TO FEBRUARY I7TH. 


In the north the advance of the Tenth Army continued unchecked ; 

it was becoming evident, from the masses of transport, supplies and 
material left behind by the enemy, that his demoralization was growing 
greater. By the 13th the centre of the army had reached the Suwalki— 
Grodno road at Seiny and was engaged with great masses of the enemy 
in retreat, endeavouring to break through to east and north-east; the 
few scattered units who escaped did so only with the loss of all their 
material; the greater number fell into German hands as prisoners. 
Heavy fighting took place on the 14th for the possession of Suwalki, 
and only the fact that the German artillery had been unable to get forward 
enabled the Russian rearguards to hold out till next day. During this 
action the XXIst Corps on the extreme left was pushing forward between 
the Niemen and the Augustowo forest, and closing the last lines of retreat 
of the Russian Tenth Army; on the 16th only the Grodno—Augustowo 
road still remained open. The centre and right of the army now became 
involved in bitter fighting in the northern part of the forest, and only 
gained ground at the price of heavy losses ; parts of the Russian divisions, 
who had been forced eastwards from Suwalki and Augustowo, succeeded 
in cutting their way out through the German lines, carrying away with 
them prisoners and trophies. Reinforcements were sent to the attacking 
troops from the Tenth Army’s reserves ; but not till the evening of the 
17th was the enemy’s resistance finally overcome and his rearguards driven 
southwards. The right corps of the army, encountering strong detach- 
ments covering the Augustowo—Grodno road to the north, had as yet 
been unable to reach this, the last, line of retreat still open to the Russians. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF THE RUSSIAN TENTH ARMY. 


While the general situation remained obscure from the point of 
view of the Commander-in-Chief, up till the morning of the 17th the 
G.O.C. Tenth Army supposed, from the heavy fighting in which his 
centre had been engaged, that considerable hostjle forces were still in the 
Augustowo forest, and proposed to continue the attempt to encircle them. 
Hindenburg, however, was already issuing fresh instructions to his armies ; 
the Tenth, reinforced by the XLth Reserve Corps, an infantry and a 
cavalry division, was to pursue the enemy to the Niemen; the Eighth 
Army was to force the passage of the fortified Bobr line south-west of 
Osowiec, at the same time getting into touch with the forces which to 
its right were guarding the East Prussian frontier. 

Accordingly the Eighth Army directed its columns against the 
newly assigned objective, driving before it detachments of Russians who 
had escaped in this direction ; they reached the line of the Bobr on the 
18th, but all attempts to effect a crossing proved unavailing. Meanwhile 
the Tenth Army continued its efforts to round up the remains of the 
Russian troops in the Augustowo forest; the right wing division was 
pushed forward towards Grodno so as finally to block the sole remaining 
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way of escape, and reinforcements were sent forward to the same place 
from the flank guard watching the line of the Niemen from Olita to the 
south. On the 18th the encirclement oft the: forest and the Russians 
sheltering within it- was successfully accomplished ; desperate efforts 
to extricate themselves and break out to the east on the part of the latter 
failed before the growing pressure upon them from all sides ; attempts 
by their comrades to come to their rescue by means of attacks from the 
south-east by Osowiec and Grodno, and from the north-east by Olita, 
against the German covering troops also came to nothing. Finally 
the remains of the Russian Tenth Army were driven to their last stand 
in the south-east corner of the forest, and here on February 21st they 
laid down their arms ; over 30,000 men, including 11 generals, 200 guns, 
and large quantities of other booty, became the prizes of the victorious 
Germans, who further had the satisfaction of releasing a number of their 
own men who had been captured during the earlier fighting. 

Thus was brought to a fitting and decisive conclusion a well conceived 
and skilfully conducted campaign, which brought the Germans captures 
amounting in all to 110,000 prisoners, 300 guns, several hundred machine 
guns, and material, transport and supplies of all kinds too numerous to 
mention. The Russian Tenth Army had been entirely destroyed to 
the estimated number of close on a quarter of a million men ; East Prussia 
was for ever freed of the enemy; and German morale was raised to a 
high point and that of the Russians correspondingly depressed in this 
series of operations, executed in the face of immense difficulties of every 
kind, which yet could not prevent its triumphant conclusion. 





SPECIALIZATION IN TRAINING : 
A SUGGESTION. 
By Major-GENERAL W. D. Birp, C.B,, C.M.G., D.S.O, 





FOR many years, or indeed for some centuries, the British people has 
firmly believed in the advantages of the policy of voluntary service for 
its armies in time of peace, and of improvization to meet the uncom- 
promising requirements of war. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
after its most recent experience of victories gained partly by means of 
forces raised by voluntary enlistment, the nation should have decided 
to revert to the policy which was followed prior to 1914. As a result 
such British and Indian military forces as are to be maintained for the 
security of the Empire will be recruited on a purely voluntary basis, 
whatever may be the system that is adopted in the Oversea Dominions. 

It has been stated on high authority, that the recent war has not 
ended war because it could not do so. ar then is, it appears, likely 
to remain one of the greatest and most persistent facts in human 
history ; and it is very evident that to meet the liabilities of the future 
it may be necessary to resort to an expansion, as great as was the case 
in the past, of such Imperial forces as may be in existence at the 
outbreak of hostilities. It may be concluded, therefore, that the 
organization and training of the troops that are now to be raised 
should be governed by this obligation to as large an extent as may be 
practicable, having regard to their other essential functions’, in which 
are included the “ bloody wars of peace.” 

Recent experience does not appear to have negatived the old belief 
that the work of an army in war is, broadly speaking, divided among 
those whose primary business it is to control and to think when in the 
field and when in action, and those whose first duty it is to follow and to 
do. Nor has it been refuted that the efficiency of the units of an army 
is relative to the efficiency of their cadres; and that if these are in 
existence, and of high professional value, reliable units can readily be 
formed. Also that, however excellent the units, their effective employ- 
ment can be secured only when commands are in capable hands, and when 
commanders are assisted by competent staffs. 

It may be supposed, then, that the general training of the British 
Imperial army should be so regulated that the requisite number of cadres, 
of commanders, and of staffs may be available should the Empire again 
be faced by such an emergency as occurred in 1914, or even to meet an 
eventuality such as the South African War. 

In battle, and generally in operations which involve a great physical 
and mental strain, one of the first requirements of success is that the 
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mind should be free to put its knowledge to the best use, and to 
devote itself to the problems whose solution demands thought, and 
that little or no conscious effort of will should be required for the 
performance of the motions and duties which can be reproduced as 
mechanically as, for instance, are those brought into play when walking. 
Men can walk and think deeply, and can walk and at the same time 
speak sound sense. In the case of the cadres, the motions or duties 
which must be repeated until they become habitual, would include, 
among other things, the words of command appropriate for the move- 
ments or actions which the mind, fortified by knowledge, would have 
decided as those most appropriate to be undertaken by the men; for 
the staff they would comprise the knack of drafting those orders, in clear 
and logical sequence, which were best calculated to secure the execu- 
tion of the intentions of the commander; and for commanders the 
custom of so reviewing a situation that its vital elements might at once 
be recognized. 

Specialization, except as regards the arms of the service, was at 
one time anathema in our small British and Indian Armies, whatever 
may have been the practice in the Dominions, and as a result men were 
often turned over from one different task to another until they had 
acquired a general knowledge of many aspects of the military art, but 
did not possess the skill of the expert in any. 

In the earlier days of the world’s history there was but little special- 
ization in the business of life, including that of warfare, but in the 
process of social aggregation work gradually became specialized, so that 
now populations are generally subdivided into groups, each of which is 
engaged in one kind of work only, and there is a regulative class over 
them consisting of stewards, managers, directors, ministers, and so forth. 
But the directors often, and ministers, at any rate, generally are without 
technical knowledge of the business or department which they control, 
although possessing in a high degree general administrative or political 
ability and knowledge, and being, therefore, experts in these respects. 

It is said that all development exhibits ‘‘ not only a multiplication 
of unlike parts, but an increase in the distinctness with which these 
parts are marked off from one another.” Armies, in the recent process 
of development, have demonstrated the truth of this statement by 
becoming much more complicated in organization; the training and 
organization of cadres, staff and commanders should, therefore, also 
tend towards a greater specialization than in the past. Instead, then, 
of endeavouring to fit the same individual to take his place with high 
efficiency as part of a cadre, as a staff officer, and perhaps ultimately 
as a commander, the military authorities may find it necessary, after a 
certain stage of preliminary training has been passed, to differentiate 
sharply in the instruction and development of the men selected as most 
suitable for these different tasks; and potential commanders, for 
instance, may receive a training analogous with that which is undergone 
by so many of the individuals who form the directorates of the great 
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business concerns, and by almost every one of the ministers who form 
a Government. 

There is another aspect of the matter. Few men are capable of doing 
more than one thing well, and many are incapable of attaining more 
than a moderate standard of skill in what they undertake. Moreover, 
“ faculty of every kind tends always to adjust itself to its work. Special 
adjustment to one kind of work involves non-adjustment to other kinds.”’ 
The more perfectly fitted an individual becomes for any one set of func- 
tions, the less capable, therefore, will he become of undertaking successfully 
a different set of functions, for ‘‘readjustments become difficult in 
proportion as adjustments are made complete.” Right thinking on any 
matter also depends a good deal on habits of thought, but to arouse a 
chain of thought always involves the overcoming of some mental resistance, 
and ‘‘ where the association of mental states has not been frequent a 
sensible effort is needed to call up one after the other.” 

It may be supposed, then, that one who has been long and carefully 
trained to be an efficient leader of a small unit will, if he becomes a staff 
officer, as a rule not carry out successfully the duties which devolve on 
the staff, until some time has elapsed. Equally, one who has spent 
many years in dealing with administrative details is unlikely to be 
capable of directing efficiently the larger operations of war. And there 
is a strong probability that an officer who has passed the best period of 
his life on the staff in interpreting the wishes and executing the orders 
of a series of commanders will begin to “ read things with other men’s 
eyes and discern them with other men’s understanding,” and will not 
have developed the mental qualities and habits of thought favourable 
for self-reliant and resolute action, should he eventually become .an 
independent commander. 

It is suggested, therefore, that in the preparation of men to take 
their place in cadres, on the staff, and as commanders, differentiation 
should be made at a comparatively early period of their military careers, 
in fact as soon as an estimate can be formed as to the value of their 
characters and characteristics. In these circumstances a Staff College 
would no longer be suitable as the school of instruction for staff officers 
as well as for the exercise of the higher commands, and the formation of 
a separate school for training in the higher branches of leadership would 
be necessary. 

Napoleon observed that it was more favourable for success when a 
force was under one Commander-in-Chief of even moderate ability, than 
if split up under two able but independent commanders; and, if the 
same principle is applied to Imperial training, this should preferably 
be under some central authority. 

It would not, however, in all probability, be practicable to found 
one University for the training of all cadres for the Imperial Armies, or 
even one central Staff College for the instruction of the men who in a 
great war would form their numerous staffs. On the other hand, there 
should be no special difficulty in establishing an Imperial War School for 
the instruction of those who are considered suitable to lead the forces 
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of the Empire in the field, and the officers so trained could ensure that 
general uniformity was maintained in the local training of cadres and 
staffs. One such central school, moreover, even supposing the instruc- 
tion were unfortunately not of the highest quality, would, in accordance 
with the principle stated by Napoleon, be of greater value than two or 
more altogether admirable institutions where views and teaching were 
divergent. 

To sum up, therefore, it is suggested that, as far as may be possible, 
the training of the cadres, of the staffs, and of the commanders for the 
Imperial forces, which would be needed in another great emergency, 
should be undertaken in time of peace. That, so far as may be 
practicable, differentiation as regards their training should be made 
early in the military career, in order to meet the requirements of 
possible expansion; and that specialization should be admitted to a 
much greater extent than has been the case in the past. Also that an 
Imperial War School should be founded for the instruction of those 
selected to undertake, when necessary, the duties; of the higher 
leadership. 














REVIEW OF NEW ORDERS, DECORATIONS, Etc. 





DISTINCTIONS available in 1914 as a reward for War Services.—On 
the outbreak of war in 1914, the Victoria Cross, Order of the Bath, Dis- 
tinguished Service Order, Distinguished Conduct Medal, and Meritorious 
Service Medal were the normal distinctions available for the recognition 
of War Services of officers and soldiers, whilst the Royal Red Cross was 
the particular form of reward for nurses. 


Institution of the Military Cross—By a Royal Warrant dated 
Decetber 28th, 1914, His Majesty was pleased to approve of the institution 
of a new military decoration, ‘‘ The Military Cross.” 

This distinction was intended primarily as a reward for junior officers 
and for warrant officers. Restricted in the first instance to officers 
below the rank of Major, it was extended subsequently to acting Majors. 

The original warrant expressly stated that the decoration conferred 
no precedence nor was a recipient entitled to use the letters ‘‘ M.C.” 
after his name. 

This restriction as to the use of the distinctive letters had reference 
to the time-honoured custom which permitted the recipient of the Victoria 
Cross or of an Order of Chivalry to add the distinctive letters after his 
name, a practice which was followed in official documents and corres- 
pondence. The custom, however, had not in the past been authorized 
in any Statute or Warrant and the specific reference to the custom as 
made in the original warrant of the Military Cross may be regarded as 
the first recognition in any Royal Warrant of such a custom. 

The restriction embodied in the Military Cross Warrant had in view 
the fact that if recipients of the Military Cross were allowed to use the 
letters, it would be impossible to deny the same concession to recipients 
of other gallantry distinctions for which warrant officers were eligible, 
such as the Distinguished Conduct Medal, and it was also clear that 
if the general rule, ‘‘ Victoria Cross and Orders of Chivalry,”’ was departed 
from, the door would be opened for the extension of the custom to all 
gallantry distinctions, no matter what the rank of the recipient might 
be. From the outset, however, the restriction did not find favour in the 
Army, and an amended Military Cross Warrant, dated August 23rd, 
Ig16, was subsequently approved, and Clause 8 thereof specifically 
authorized the use of the letters “ M.C.” by recipients of the decoration. 
The same concession was later extended to all “ gallantry’ medals. 

The Royal Warrant of August 23rd, 1916, also authorized a Bar 
for the Military Cross. 


Extension of the Order of St. Michael and St. George to War Services.— 
By a special Statute in January, 1915, the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, which is normally a distinction reserved for Colonial services, 
was extended to “ Services during the present War” on identically 
the same lines as the Order of the Bath and with the same restrictions 
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that the 3rd Class (C.M.G.) cannot be awarded to an officer below the 
rank of Major and that the individual must have been mentioned in 
despatches “ during this War.” 

Institution of a 2nd Class to the Royal Red Cross Decoration.—In 
November, 1915, the Royal Red Cross (R.R.C.) was amplified by the 
introduction of a 2nd Class or Associate Royal Red Cross (A.R.R.C.). 
This decoration can be awarded to women only, and is primarily reserved 
for nursing services of Naval, Military or Air Force sick and wounded. 

A Bar for the Royal Red Cross, 1st Class, was instituted by a Royal 
Warrant dated December 15th, 1917. 

Institution of the Military Medal—tIn March, 1916, the Military 
Medal was instituted. This medal, inscribed “‘ For Bravery in the Field,” 
was, in the first instance, only open to non-commissioned officers and 
private soldiers. 

It was subsequently extended to warrant officers and to women, 
the qualification for the last named being “ For bravery and devotion 
under fire.” 

By a Royal Warrant dated March 25th, 1916, a Bar for the Military 
Medal was approved. 

Institution of the Order of the British Empire——In June, 1917, the 
Order of the British Empire was instituted. It consisted in the first 
instance of five classes and a medal, for award to any of His Majesty’s 
subjects of either sex for services rendered to the Empire. 

The precedence 1m wear of certain Orders, Decorations and Medals 
is set out in Appendix “ A.” 

Institution of the Military Division of the Order of the British Empire 
and qualifications therefor—1. On August 2nd, 1918, the Secretary of 
State submitted to His Majesty the urgent necessity which existed for 
a clear distinction being drawn in respect of awards of the Order of the 
British Empire conferred in ‘recognition of military services and certain 
proposals also submitted by the Secretary of State were approved infor- 
mally by the King, who was pleased to command that the Home Office, 
the Admiralty, the War Office, and the Air Ministry should, in consultation, 
draw up proposals for the creation of a Military Division of the Order 
of the British Empire and the qualifications necessary for appointment. 

In due course the joint proposals were submitted and approved by 
the King and a notice, published by the Central Chancery of the Orders 
of Knighthood, in the London Gazette of December 27th, 1918, gave 
effect to His Majesty’s will. 

2. The qualifications required for the Military Division of the Order 
of the British Empire are briefly as under :— 

(a) Commissioned officer, or member of the Naval, Military, Air 
Force and Dominions and Overseas Nursing Services. 

(6) Performing Naval, Military, or Air Force duties. 

(c) Recommended by the Admiralty, War Office, or Air Ministry 
respectively. 
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No other Department of State can recommend an officer, nurse, or 
soldier for the Military Division of the Order, which can, however, also 
be awarded to the personnel of certain auxiliary enrolled female organ- 
izations specified in the notice of December 27th, 1918, republished 
in the Army Order of January 3rd, IgI9. 

The insignia of all classes of the Order and the Medal of the Military 
and of the Civil Division are identical, but the ribbon of the Military 
Division is distinguished by a narrow red line down the centre. 

Although the Statutes of the Military Division of the Order do not 
contain any reservations as to the actual military ranks appropriate 
for the various classes of the Order, for purposes of uniformity in award, 
a scale of eligibility was agreed to by thesister Services. See Appendix “ B.”’ 


Transfer to the Military Division of the Order of persons already 
appointed to the Order.—As a considerable number of appointments to 
the Order of the British Empire had been made prior to the institution 
of the Military Division, His Majesty was further pleased to approve 
that those persons already appointed to the Order on the recommendation 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Secretary of State for War, or the 
Secretary of State for the Royal Air Force, who by virtue of their status 
and services were qualified for the Military Division, should be transferred 
to the Military Division of the Order, and that all such transfers should 
be regarded as appointments to the Military Division of the Order. 

The Victoria Cross.—The formation of the Royal Air Force necessitated 
a variation as to the ribbon of the Victoria Cross, which had been in the 
past :—Blue for the Navy ; red for the Army. 

In 1918 the red ribbon was made universal for all Services, i.e., 
Navy, Army, and Royal Air Force. 

As the similarity in colour of the ribbon of the Victoria Cross and 
of the Order of the Bath was apt to lead to confusion, it was the King’s 
Pleasure that recipients of the Victoria Cross should in undress uniform 
and in service dress wear on the ribbon of the distinction a miniature of 
the actual decoration. 

These and other changes are introduced in a recent warrant,” dated 
May 22nd, 1920, co-ordinating the earlier warrants governing the award 
of the Victoria Cross. 

The main features of this warrant are :— 

(i) The red riband to be general (as stated above) ; 

(ii) The stiffening up of the conditions governing the award. 

(iii) Provision for posthumous award (not provided for in previous 
warrants). 

(iv) The formal inclusion of the following’for eligibility :— 
(a) The Royal Air Force. 
(b) The Indian Marine. 
(c) The Mercantile Marine. 
(d) Imperial Service Troops. 
(e) Native Levies. 
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(v) Declaration of the eligibility of the Nursing Service and its 
auxiliaries and of civilians of either sex serving “ under 
orders.” 

(vi) The omission of the provision that the awards may be conferred 
on the spot. 

(vii) The revision of the rule relative to the elective principle. 


The Army Meritorious Service Medal.—t. The Army Meritorious 
Service Medal without annuity or gratuity (which is not available for 
officers) was widely used during the past war to reward services in the 
field which did not qualify for “ gallantry ”’ distinctions. 


2. On the outbreak of war in 1914 the medal could be awarded under 
the following conditions only :— 


(a) To a soldier above the rank of Corporal selected for annuity. 
These awards followed a fixed establishment and selection 
was only possible to fill a vacancy caused by the death 
of an annuitant. The candidate for selection was required 
by King’s Regulations, para. 1747, to fulfil certain definite 
conditions. 

(5) To a soldier above the rank of Corporal who had been men- 

tioned in despatches for valuable and meritorious service 

during a campaign. If discharged to pension, an annuity 
was granted—otherwise a gratuity. 


To meet the requirements of the late war, the medal (without annuity 
or gratuity) was extended by a Royal Warrant dated October 4th, 1916, 
to all ranks below Sergeant “‘ for valuable and meritorious service ’’— 
this warrant was promulgated in Army Order 352 of 1916. 


Subsequently a Royal Warrant dated January 3rd, 1917, promulgated 
in Army Order 45 of 1917, definitely established and regularized the 
conditions of award, and the medal can now be given :— 

(i) For devotion to duty in a theatre of war. 

(ii) For gallant conduct in the performance of military duty 
otherwise than in action, or similarly when not in action, 
in saving or attempting to save the life of an officer or soldier. 
If so recommended, an additional pension of 6d. per diem 
is granted should the soldier ultimately be discharged to 
pension. 

(iii) To a soldier who has been recommended either during his 
Army service or after discharge for the medal with annuity 
in accordance with the terms of King’s Regulations 1747 
to fill a vacancy caused by the death of an annuitant on 
the establishment. In this connection see para. 6 (ii) 
below. ~ 


For gallantry under condition (ii) only may a bar to the medal be 
awarded. 
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The wide powers of award conferred by the new Warrant covered, 
in fact, every contingency. 

As a special concession the Meritorious Service Medal was also during 
the war (September 7th, 1918) made available for deserving services not 
in a theatre of war, such as in the United Kingdom and India, and in the 
Dominions and Colonies. Under these conditions the medal could be 
awarded to all “ soldiers ’’ of the “ Imperial ’’ Army in its widest sense, 
Indian soldiers of the Indian Army excepted, as the Indian Meritorious 
Service Medal was available for them. This concession was suspended 
on November 11th, rg1g. 

3. Prior to the past war the ribbons of the Meritorious Service Medal 
and the Long Service and Good Conduct Medal were identical, namely, 
crimson. A variation was enacted by Army Order 183 of 1916, which 
notified that the ribbons of the G.C.M. and M.S.M. were in the future to 
be crimson with white edges. The wide application subsequently of the 
Meritorious Service Medal to services in the past war necessitated a 
distinctive ribbon, and Army Order 238 of 1917 notified that the King 
had been pleased to approve of a central white stripe being added to the 
ribbon of the Meritorious Service Medal. Meanwhile, by a Royal Warrant 
dated November 23rd, 1916, a Bar had been adopted for the medal. 

4. The military necessities which, during the war, led to the extension 
of the award of the Meritorious Service Medal, were apparently equally 
present in the Royal Navy and Royal Air Force, as in due course the 
sister Services instituted a Meritorious Service Medal identical in ribbon 
and pattern with the Army medal. 


5. It is of interest to trace :— 
A.—tThe close affinity which in the past existed between the 
Meritorious Service Medal and the Long Service and Good 
Conduct Medal. 
B.—tThe gradual detachment of the Meritorious Service Medal. 
C.—The evolution from the Meritorious Service Medal of the 
Distinguished Conduct Medal. 

6. A.—Affinity of the Long Service and Good Conduct Medal and the 
Meritorious Service Medal.— 

(i) The Long Service and Good Conduct Medal with gratuity, instituted 
by a Royal Warrant dated July 30th, 1830, may be regarded as the first 
medal adopted for the recognition of “‘ personal services,” as contrasted 
with “‘campaign’’ medals. The number of awards permissible was 
unlimited, subject to certain conditions as to length of service and character 
being fulfilled, and though the conditions necessary for award, the amount 
of the gratuity, and the colour of the ribbon have varied from time to 
time, the medal as adopted in 1830 remains to-day. 

(ii) The Meritorious Service Medal with anhuity was instituted by 
Royal Warrant dated December roth, 1845, “ for rewarding distinguished 
or meritorious service and of promoting good conduct.” It was extended 
to the Royal Marines in 1849. The ribbon, as already stated, was identica] 
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7 
with the Good Conduct Medal, but the reverse of the medal bore the 
inscription “ For Meritorious Service”’ in lieu of ‘‘ For Long Service 
and Good Conduct.’”’ Award in the first instance was limited to Sergeants 
and the number of awards permissible was regulated by the annual amount 
£2,000 allowed for the gratuities of £20 which followed the awards. The 
original sum, therefore, allowed of 100 awards. This annual sum had 
by 1866 been increased to £4,800, by 1870 it had reached £5,000, and in 
1906 was further atlvanced to £7,500 annually, which is the amount now 
allowed annually (Article 1228 Royal Warrant). 

(iii) A War Office circular, dated February 5th, 1850, notified to 
the Army that the medals for ‘‘ Long Service and Good Conduct,” and 
for ‘‘ Meritorious Service ’’ could not be’held by the same individual, 
and this restriction appears in the Queen’s Regulations of 1857. 

(iv) Subsequently, Queen’s Regulations of 1859 required that an 
individual awarded an annuity for Meritorious Service shotld relinquish 
the gratuity which accompanied the Good Conduct Medal, and surrender 
the latter medal on receipt of the former. 

(v) Later, again, Queen’s Regulations of 1873 laid down that the 
prospects of a Sergeant being awarded the Good Conduct Medal were 
not to be prejudiced by the fact that he had been, or was about to be, 
recommended for the Meritorious Service Medal, but the Regulations 
still ordained that the two medals could not be held together. i 

(vi) By a Royal Warrant, dated June roth, 1884, award of the 
Meritorious Service Medal was extended to “ all soldiers above the rank 
of Corporal,’ and a Royal Warrant, bearing date August 26th, 1884, 
permitted Good Conduct Medal gratuities to be retained by soldiers 
awarded the Meritorious Service Medal annuity subsequent to March 
31st, 1884. 


B.—Detachment of the Meritorious Service Medal from the Good Conduct 
Medal.—The close connection between the two medals was maintained 
till November 30th, 1899, when it was stipulated that a recipient of the 
Meritorious Service Medal need no longer surrender the Good Conduct 
Medal, but he was not permitted to wear the latter medal. 

Finally, on November Ist, 1902, Army Order 250 notified that both 
medals could be worn concurrently. 


C.—The evolution of the Distinguished Conduct Medal.—(i) The 
origin of the Distinguished Conduct Medal is complex and the first refer- 
ence to a medal of this nature appears in a Royal Warrant dated December 
4th, 1854, which enacted that “‘ To mark Our sense of the Distinguished, 
Gallant and Good Conduct of the Army serving in the East (Crimea) Our 
Will and Pleasure is that one Serjeant in each Regiment of Cavalry and 
Infantry and of each Battalion of Foot Guards and the Rifle Brigade 
serving in the East shall be selected for an Annuity of £20 provided that 
the aggregate shall not exceed £4,000 in one year.”’ The term “ Serjeant ”’ 
included all higher non-commissioned ranks. The designation ‘“‘ Warrant 
Officer ’”’ was not in existence in 1854. 


Ga 
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As the preamble of this Warrant made specific reference to the 
Meritorious Service Medal Warrant of December 19th, 1845, it is to be 
presumed that the recipient of the annuity received at the same time the 
Meritorious Service Medal. 

The Warrant of December 4th, 1854, also enacted that ‘“‘ With the 
special view of marking Our sense of the distinguished service and gallant 
conduct of Our Army in the East” a specific number of Long Service 
and Good Conduct Medals could be awarded to Sérgeants, Corporals 
and Privates of Cavalry, Infantry, Foot Guards and the Rifle Brigade 
serving in the East. The award of the medal carried a gratuity of :— 


4 
For a Sergeant .. cS $2 ols oi si Jt 15 
For a Corporal .. a ty bite bz is on 10 
For a Private .. 5 


The expression ‘‘ Serjeant ’’ included all Warrant Officers and Staff 
Sergeants in the sense now used. 

(ii) Thus the Warrant of December 4th, 1854, whilst recognizing the 
distinguished and gallant conduct of certain individuals, did not depart 
from the fact that the Meritorious Service Medal was the perquisite of 
the “ Serjeant ” and the additional recognition of the gallantry of Sergeants 
and lower ranks was made, therefore, through the medium of the ‘‘ Long 
Service and Good Conduct Medal,” with the special gratuity noted above. 

(iii) A War Office circular No. 1171 dated December 14th, 1854, and 
addressed to Officers Commanding Regiments, etc., under the Command 
of Field-Marshal Lord Raglan, promulgated the Warrant.and legislated 
for cases in which a soldier deserving of the special Good Conduct Medal 
and gratuity might not have long service to his credit, in the following 
terms :— 
“In selecting individuals for the gratuities to be awarded 

for distinguished or gallant conduct in the field, you are not 
to be fettered in your selection by any consideration as to length 
of service, the general good conduct of the individual (and 
especially in the late operations) being alone the qualification 
to entitle him to this reward.” 

(iv) The original Warrant of the Distinguished Conduct Medal bears 
date September 30th, 1862. Not only did it establish the Distinguished 
Conduct Medal as such, but it provided for the award of the Distinguished 
Conduct Medal to “ Serjeants with annuity,” in lieu of the Meritorious 
Service Medal which may have been awarded for gallantry previously. 
Further, the Warrant provided for the award of the Distinguished Conduct 
Medal to all ranks below commissioned officer “ for individual acts of 
Distinguished Conduct in any part of the world.” A Bar to the Dis- 
tinguished Conduct Medal was adopted in 1881, and the financial benefits 
which now in all cases accompany the award of the medal were finally 
established by Army Order 49 of 1900, which promulgated a Royal 
Warrant dated February 3rd, 1900, authorizing gratuity at a higher 
rate to soldiers awarded medals for distinguished service in the field. 
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Army Order 21 of 1902 subsequently notified the amendments to 
those articles of the Royal Warrant for Pay, etc., which were affected 
by the Warrant of February 3rd, 1900. 


Institution of Bars for certain distinctions.—1. As already stated, 
Bars were introduced during the war for the Military Cross, Military Medal, 
Meritorious Service Medal, and the Royal Red Cross, and a Bar was 
similarly authorized by Royal Warrant dated August 23rd, 1916, for the 
Distinguished Service Order. 

The adoption of a Bar to an Order was an innovation, but necessity 
demanded departure from custom. 

The original Warrant of the Victoria Cross, dated January 29th, 
1856, made provision for the award of a Bar “‘ for anyone who, having 
received the Cross, shall again perform an act of bravery, which, if he had 
not received such Cross, would have entitled him to it . . . and for every 
additional act of bravery an additional Bar may be added.’’ This same 
principle was adhered to in respect of the eligibility clause in all Statutes 
and Warrants instituting Bars, 

2. Pattern of Bars.—The Bar of the Victoria Cross, Distinguished 
Service Order, Military Cross, and Royal Red Cross follows in design the 
style and metal of the distinction to which the Bar is pendant. 

The Bar to the Distinguished Conduct Medal, as approved in 1881, 
was ornate and carried in relief the date on which the services were rendered. 
This necessitated a special Bar being struck in respect of each award 
and no stock could be maintained. 

To obviate these disadvantages, a lightly chased silver Bar without 
any date was approved early in 1917 for the Distinguished Conduct Medal, 
and the same Bar was adopted for the Military Medal and Meritorious 
Service Medal. 

3. In undress uniform and in service dress the recipient of a Bar, 
except in the case of the Victoria Cross, is permitted to wear on the ribbon 
of the distinction a silver rosette to denote each Bar won. 

In the case of the Victoria Cross, however, all recipients of a Bar 
wear a miniature bronze Victoria Cross on the ribbon in undress uniform 
and in service dress, additional to the miniature which is worn always 
to distinguish the Victoria Cross from the C.B. 


4. Engraving of Bars.—In the case of the Bar to.the Victoria Cross 
the rank, name and unit of the recipient and the date and place of the 
services which earned the Bar are engraved on the reverse thereof. 

In no ether instance is any name, date or place recorded on the Bar 
of an Order, Decoration, or gallantry Medal. 

Military Cross and Military Medal avatiable for Air Force “ ground 
services in action.””-—The Military Cross and the Military Medal, though 
purely military distinctions, can be awarded to certain ranks of the Royal 
Air Force for gallantry in action ‘‘ on the ground,” #.e., when not flying. 
This exception is due to the fact that the Royal Air Force gallantry 
distinctions can only be awarded for services in the air and recourse to 
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the military distinctions mentioned was agreed to in order to meet gallant 
Air Force “‘ ground services”’ which do not qualify for Air Force dis- 


tinctions. 

Posthumous awards of Orders, Decorations and Medals.—Prior to the 
South African War it was not permissible to confer posthumously on a 
deceased officer or soldier an Order, Decoration or gallantry Medal. 

Exception, however, to this rule was made during the South African 
War in the case of the Victoria Cross, and the first posthumous award 
of this high distinction was notified in the London Gazette of February 2nd, 
1900. Subsequently certain retrospective awards in connection with the 
Indian Mutiny and Zulu War were approved. 

Throughout the late war the same principle was maintained and 
posthumous honours were permissible only in the case of the Victoria 
Cross. In the early stages of the war it was customary to consider as 
“ posthumous ”” any recommendation in favour of an officer or soldier 
who was not alive on the date on which the Commander-in-Chief in the 
field signed the recommendation for transmission to the War Office. 
Many difficulties arose in applying this procedure, as it was not easy, 
without great delay, to ascertain whether all individuals recommended 
were alive on a particular date. 

Injustice was also caused in certain cases owing to the long delay 
due to lack of communications, etc., which frequently supervened as 
between the date on which the individual was recommended by his 
Commanding Officer and that on which the recommendation was finally 
reviewed by General or other Headquarters. It was decided, therefore, 
and this procedure was operative during the later years of the war, that 
the individual recommended should be eligible for award provided that 
he was alive on the date on which the recommendation was initiated by his 
Commanding Officer. 

Powers of immediate award under King’s Regulations 1775 delegated 
to Commanders-in-Chief by the King—Throughout the war powers of 
immediate award delegated by His Majesty to Commanders in the field 
increased progressively with the number of troops operating, and with 
the intensity of the operations, and the new decorations and medals 
instituted during the war enabled Commanders to recognize suitably 
the services of all ranks eligible for the particular distinctions who were 
considered deserving of recognition for specific acts of gallantry. 

On the outbreak of war five Distinguished Service Orders and an 
unlimited number of Distinguished Conduct Medals were placed, each 
month, at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief in France. This 
number increased progressively until by April 1st, 1917, the immediate 
powers delegated to the Field-Marshal Commanding-in-Chief in France 
amounted in each month to :—Distinguished Service Order, 200 ; Military 
Cross, 500; and in addition the Distinguished Conduct Medal, Military 
Medal, Meritorious Service Medal, Indian Order of Merit and Indian 
Distinguished Service Medal, without limit. 
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These powers were still further increased in May, 1918, when His 
Majesty was pleased to approve unlimited powers in respect of the dis- 
tinctions named above for award to British, Allied and Associated Military 
personnel under the command of the Field-Marshal. 


In all other theatres of war generous monthly powers of immediate 
award were similarly delegated in proportion to the strength of the 
command. - 

The extensive powers of immediate award held by Commanders 
in the field not only ensured prompt recognition of services—a most 
necessary requirement from a military view, irrespective of the fact that 
posthumous awards were permissible only in the case of the Victoria 
Cross—but also obviated delays in award and lessened the difficulties 
connected with posthumous awards. 


There was a further advantage in that the system of immediate 
rewards reduced considerably the volume of the half-yearly Honours 
Gazette published on June 3rd and January 1st in each year. 


These Gazettes covered services rendered during the periods September 
25th to February 24th and February 25th to September 24th respectively, 
special intermediate Gazettes being published from time to time for all 
“immediate ” awards conferred by Commanders in the field during the 
same periods, and prominence in the half-yearly Gazettes was given to 
the total number of immediate awards conferred by Commanders. 


The necessity for reducing the volume of the Anniversary Gazettes 
will be apparent from the fact that the ‘‘ King’s Birthday Gazette,’’ 
191g, notified 18,246 rewards under the various categories, and supple- 
mentary Gazettes bearing the same date included a further 3,293 awards, 
a total in all of 21,539 bearing one particular date. 


The extent to which the immediate powers of award delegated to 
Commanders in the field relieved the congestion of work in connection 
with the Anniversary Gazettes will be realized from the fact that during 
the four months preceding the Armistice, 38,316 awards, distributed as 
under, were conferred by virtue of these powers :— 





France and Flanders eh ve oN st -- 36,076 
Italy .. vi a ree a8 ¥ us aid 9044 
Egypt.. ae 0 ws ele we <> ie 791 
Mesopotamia. . °F aw ee Rar as re 394 
British Salonika For 7 a4 = we We 90 
East Africa .. a Fi nt 2 kee ifs 21 

Total .. ee -» 38,316 





Mentions in Despatches—1. The particular value which in previous 
wars had been associated with a “‘ Mention’’ in the Despatches of a 
Commander in the field was maintained in the early stages of the war, 
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and for purposes of uniformity Commanders were required to limit their 
Mention List to one per cent. of the total strength of the command, and 
to submit lists concurrently with the half-yearly honours list. 


2. This percentage was practicable in all theatres of war in the first 
instance, but the subsequent and ever-increasing magnitude of the Armies 
in France and Flanders made it necessary for the Field-Marshal Com- 
manding-in-Chief to limit his lists to the greatest number which could 
be conveniently dealt with in connection with one Despatch, as it was 
impossible to compile lists up to the maximum allowed. 


The following is an approximate summary of the total number of 
names brought forward by the Commands specified in connection with 
the various Despatches submitted :— 


France and Flanders oe a S BS at: OGge8 
Mesopotamia. . a ‘% i ‘8 ae .. 16,050 
Egypt.. ms ¥ ue. = a es -. 12,944 
British Salonika Force 3% of me$ me 3% 8,356 
Dardanelles .. - me sie as me a 4,368 
East Africa .. ae ve e és a e's TTS 
Italy . - ws 4 Se o 3,720 
German S.W. “Africa _ . 800 


Other theatres of war, British Missjons and miscellaneous 4,407 





Total .. ae -. 141,082 





For details as to the distribution by “‘ Years ” and by “ Commands ” 
see Appendix “ D.” 


For practical purposes the ratio of Mentions to the total number of 
troops under arms may be regarded as 2°3 per cent. for all theatres of war 
combined. 


3. The above totals include personnel of the Royal Navy, Royal 
Air Force and a few civilians and Allies. Under these categories the 
number of Mentions may be regarded as about equivalent to the number 
of Mentions awarded to military personnel in respect of certain minor 
operations not included in the table. It must also be borne in mind that 
the same individual may have been mentioned on more than one occasion, 
and this fact qualifies and reduces the percentage. 


4. It cannot be said that the percentage of Mentions (2°3 per cent.) 
was sufficiently high to depreciate the value of this distinction. But 
it became evident in course of time that this form of reward was tapemty 
losing favour in the eyes of the recipients. 


The following may be regarded as the main contributory causes :— 


(a) The custom of the French and Belgian Armies to award a 
Croix de Guerre in respect of a “ citation” in the orders 
of certain Commands. 
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(6) The “Service” ribbons which were adopted during 
the war by France, Belgium ahd Italy, these ribbons 
being, in fact, the equivalent of the British ‘‘ Service 
Chevrons.” 


(c) The desire on the part of the soldier to wear some ribbon 
or emblem as proof of any specific recognition of his 
' services. 


(d) In a lesser degree to the introduction by Corps and Divisions 
of a special gallantry certificate (unofficial) which was 
issued in cases in which the services of the individual did 
not attain the standard meriting recommendation for a 
gallantry decoration or medal. These services did not 
necessarily receive a Mention in Despatches, but never- 
theless gained local recognition. 


5. In due course it became evident that some form of distinction was 
necessary for recipients of a Mention in Despatches and in May, 1919 
(A.O. 166 of 1919), His Majesty was pleased to approve that a special 
certificate issued over the signature of the Secretary of State for War 
should be awarded “ to all personnel of the Royal Navy, Army and Royal 
Air Force, and to members of the Indian, Dominion, Colonial and Egyptian 
Forces who from time to time have been “ Mentioned” in Military 
Despatches during this war by a Commander in the Field.” 


This concession also applied to the personnel of certain recognized 
societies and organizations serving with the Armies in the field, such as 
the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., and to British civilians of both sexes who had 
been mentioned. 


Similar procedure was adopted by the Royal Navy and the Royal 
Air Force. ; 


6. This special certificate, however, did not satisfy demands and it 
was finally decided in January, 1920, with the approval of the King, 
“ that an ‘ oak leaf ’ in bronze should be worn on the ribbon of the ‘ Victory 
Medal ’ by all personnel borne on the strength of the British, Dominion, 
Colonial and Indian Expeditionary Forces who have been ‘ Mentioned ’ 
one or more times in the Military Despatches during the recent War, by 
a Commande? in the Field.” 


This ‘special concession is additional to the ‘ Mention” certificate 
referred to in the preceding paragraph. 


Total number of rewards conferred during the war, and percentage to 
numbers engaged.—The following is an analysis of the total number of 
rewards which have been conferred on the recommendation of the 
Secretary of State for War, and of the Government of India, from the 
outbreak of war to date, under the headings specified :— 
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A.—For Services in the Field. 


Victoria Cross ae pte 580 
Military Orders, Decorations and Medals : 230,475 
Military Division of the Order of the eaitieh Empire, and 

Medal of the Order... . 4,983 
Promotions and other forms of Military reward. oe 3,815 


Civil Division of the Order of the British Empire ae — 





Total .. ar . - 12390,853 





For details as to distribution by ‘“‘ Years” and by ‘‘ Commands ” 
see Appendix “ E.” 

Assuming 6,000,000 as a fair estimate of the total number of troops 
under arms in the various theatres of war, it will be seen that the percentage 
of reward for services in the field may be regarded as approximately 
3°9 per cent. of the total number of troops under arms in all theatres of 
war throughout the past war, a large proportion of whom were never 
in a position to earn specific reward. 


B.—Services elsewhere in a theatre of war but inclusive of gallantry dis- 
tinctions awarded in connection with the Irish Rebellion, Air Raids, and 
Coastal Bombardments. 





Victoria Cross “ oe I 
Military Orders, Decorations and Medals : = 7,825 

Military Division of the Order of the British Empire and 
Medal of the Order... B 4 4,758 
Promotions and other forms of Military reward. -» , 1,597 

Civil Division of the Order of the British eyo ass and 
Medal of the Order .. ; « 2,953 
Total .. Ee .. 217,134 





For detail as to distribution by “ Years” and by “‘ Commands ” 
see Appendix “ E.” 


Under this heading it is not possible to arrive at any percentage of 
reward to numbers employed seeing that the awards were spread over 
the whole Empire and covered the services of the entire military forces 
of the Crown outside the theatres of war, in every part of the Empire, 
and in addition civilian workers throughout the Empire who rendered 
aid to the military, additional to the recognized organizations and societies. 

When viewed in this light the percentage of reward is no doubt very 
small, having regard to the various forces under arms in India, the 





1 Includes 6,504 Indian Orders, Decorations and Medals conferred by or on 
the recommendation of the Government of India. 
2 Includes 138 Indian Orders, Decorations and Medals conferred by or on the 
recommendation of the Government of India. 
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Dominions and the Colonies, the various volunteer forces in the same, and 
the enormous number of civilians engaged on whole or part time military 
work throughout the Empire. 


APPENDIX A. 
EXTRACT FROM ARMY CouNcIL INSTRUCTION No. 1230 OF 1918. 
War OFFICE, 
November 6th, 1918. 


ORDER IN WHICH ORDERS, DECORATIONS AND MEDALS SHOULD BE WORN. 

(This in no way affects the precedence conferred by the Statutes of certain Orders upon 

the members thereof.) 

Victoria Cross. 

Order of the Bath. 

Order of Merit (immediately after Knights Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath). 

Order of the Star of India. 

Order of St. Michael and St. George. 

Order of the Indian Empire. 

Order of the Crown of India. 

Royal Victorian Order (Classes I., II. and III.). 

Order of the British Empire (Classes I., II. and III.). 

Order of the Companions of Honour (immediately after Knights and Dames Grand 
Cross of the Order of the British Empire). 

Distinguished Service Order. \ 

Royal Victorian Order (Class IV.). 

Order of the British Empire (Class IV.). }. 

Imperial Service Order. 

Royal Victorian Order (Class V.). 

Order of the British Empire (Class V.). 

Royal Red Cross (Class I.). 

Distinguished Service Cross (Naval). 

Military Cross. 

Distinguished Flying Cross. 

Air Force Cross. 

Royal Red Cross (Class II.). 

Order of British India. 

Indian Order of Merit (Military). 

Order of St. John of Jerusalem in England. 

Albert Medal. 

Medal for Distinguished Conduct in the Field (Military). 

Conspicuous Gallantry Medal (Naval). 

Distinguished Service Medal (Naval). 

Military Medal. 

Distinguished Flying Medal. 

Air Force Medal. 

War Medals (in order of date). 

Edward Medal... f 

Indian Distinguished Service Medal. 

Medal for Meritorious Service. 

Indian Meritorious Service Medal. 

Medal of the Order of the British Empire. 
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APPENDIX B. 


CLASSES OF THE MILITARY DIVISION OF THE ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
CONSIDERED APPROPRIATE FOR THE RANKS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE Navy, 


ARMY AND Roya ArIR FORCE. 


Navy. 


Admirals of the Fleet 
Admirals = 
Vice-Admirals 
Rear-Admirals 
Commodores 

Post Captains 
Commanders a 
Lieutenant-Commanders. . 
Lieutenants os 
Sub-Lieutenants .. 
Warrant Officers .. 


ARMY AND Roya AIR Force. 


Field-Marshals_ .. 

Marshals of the Air 

Generals .. 

Air Chief Marshal.. 

Matrons-in-Chief .. 3 os 
Controller-in-Chief, 0.M.A.A.C. 
Lieutenant-Generals os 
Major-Generals  .. ‘0 a as 

Air Force Marshal ; oi es 

Chief Controller, 2 M.A.A. C. 

Brigadiers . ° ee oe 

Air ‘Commodores oe oo o* 
Colonels 

Group Captains .. 

Lieutenant-Colonels 

Wing Commanders oe oe = 
Principal Matrons 7 ss .» a5 
Commandant, W.L. ~ os Ky 
Matrons .. 

Assistant Chief Controller, Q.M. ré A. c. 

Deputy Chief Controller, Q.M.A.A.C. 
Controller, Stare - ; 

Majors : 

Squadron Leaders 

Captains .. 

Flight Lieutenants ‘ 

Sisters o* 

Deputy Assistant Chief Controller, on M. ‘A A. C. 
Deputy Controller, Q.M.A.A.C. . 


Unit Administrator, Q.M.A.A.C. (in cases in which the Unit ‘exceeds 500) 


Class. 


i 
‘ 
4 
¢ 
* 
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APPENDIX B—continued. 


Deputy Commandant, W.L._.. oe és sa ia oe Re | 
Assistant Commandant, W.L. .. 26 a - ‘3 ae oe: Ors 
Lieutenants bie is de fe gs S : 

Flying Officers ‘ 

Second Lieutenants ah seit oo ae ar . me 
Pilot Officers ie °° ee ws ae 50 
Warrant Officers, Class L and Class cae .* ar as ‘ 
Sergeant-Major, Class I. and Class IT. 

Staff Nurses and Assistant Nurses “360 

Unit Administrator, Q.M.A.A.C. (other than above) 

Deputy Administrator, Q.M.A.A.C.. : 
Assistant Administrator, Q.M.A.A.C. nes a 
Quartermistress,Q.M.A.A.C. .. es és v6 a 
Ist Class Superintendents, W.L. v2 33 a 
2nd Class Superintendents, W.L. ad 


- oS 
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MEDAL OF THE ORDER—MILITARY DIVISION. 
Att RANKS OF THE ARMY BELOW WARRANT OFFICER. 


Members, Q.M.A.A.C. not mgt to above... = oe ae .. Medal. 
-Head Drivers, W.L. “iv } Fi ee ae .- Medal. 
Members, W.L. .. - st big ae Pe ae sia .. Medal. 


APPENDIX C, 


ConpiITIons GOVERNING THE AWARD OF ORDERS, DECORATIONS AND MEDALS TO 
RANKS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


zt. VG ** For Valour.” 
2. G.C.B. and No recommendation to be submitted unless specially called 
G.C.M.G. for. These orders are reserved for Commanders-in-Chief 


of British and Allied Forces or for exceptional brilliant 
and distinguished services of a Commander of a group 
of Armies. 
3. K.C.B, General Officers with distinguished records. As in certain 
instances in Allied Armies the highest rank of General 
Officer is a General of Division, the nature of his appoint- 
ment and services rendered must determine whether 
the K.C.B., or K.C.M.G., is the more suitable Order. 
4. K.C.M.G. General Officers as above, but in a lesser degree, or to reward 
distinguished services of General Officers already in 
possession of a K.C.B. 
5. C.B. Major-Generals, Brigadier-Generals, Senior Colonels. Excep- 
tion may be made in special cases in favour of Lieutenant- 
Colonels who are already in possession of the C.M.G. 
Note.—Under the statutes of the Order of the 
Bath a Major is eligible, but the practice of 
awarding the C.B, to Majors has not been put 
into effect during this war. 
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APPENDIX C—continued. 

Brigadier-Generals, Colonels, Senior Lieutenant-Colonels. 
As in the case of the C.B., Majors are eligible for this 
Order, but the award of the C.M.G. to a Major must 
necessarily be very exceptional. 

7. British Empire Not available for “‘ Services in Action.” See Appendix “ B.” 


Order. 
8. D.S.O. The statutes of the D.S.O. impose no limitation as to the 
rank of officers eligible, but it is not usual to award the 
D.S.O. to a General Officer, and except for services of 
marked gallantry it should not be awarded to an officer 
below the rank of Captain. 
This Order can only be awarded for ‘‘ services in action,’’ 
which shall be held to mean :— 

(i) Services under fire. 

(ii) Distinguished individual services in connection 
with air raids, bombardment or other enemy 
action which at the time produces conditions 
equivalent to services in actual combat, and 
demands the same personal elements of com- 
mand, initiative or control on the part of 
individuals and, in a lesser degree only, entails 
the same risks. 

9. Military Cross. Restricted by Royal Warrant to officers below the rank of 
Major and to Warrant Officers, Classes I. and II. Con- 
ditions of award as for D.S.O. 


to. D.C.M. Restricted by Royal Warrant to all below commissioned rank. 
Conditions of award as for D.S.O, 

11. Military Medal. Can only be granted for gallantry in action to Warrant 
Officers, Classes I. and II., Non-Commissioned Officers 
and men. Women are eligible for ‘‘ Bravery and 
devotion under fire.” 

12. M.S.M. For meritorious service or devotion to duty or for specific 
services of gallantry not in action. See Royal Warrant 
Article 1227. The M.S.M. can be awarded to all below 
commissioned rank. Women are not eligible. 

13. Royal Red Cross Should be awarded only to a member of the Nursing Staff 

(rst Class). who is a fully trained nurse and who has shown excep- 
tional devotion and competency in the performance of 
actual military nursing duties or who has performed some 
very exceptional act of bravery and devotion at her post 





of duty. 
14, Associate Royal Can be awarded to a fully trained Nurse or to an Assistant 
Red Cross Nurse, special Military Probationer or V.A.D. Nursing 
(A.R.R.C.). Member sho has shown special competency in the per- 


formance of actual Military Nursing over a long period 
(for this war a minimum of two years’ service is recom- 
mended) or who has performed some very exceptional 
act of bravery or devotion at her post of duty. 
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APPENDIX D. 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF “‘ MENTIONS IN DESPATCHES.” 


739 








Period covering Despatches. 























From} From | From | From | From | From 
Aug. | Nov. | Aug. | Aug. | Dec. | Mar. 
1914 {1914 to/ 1914 to/ 1914 to| 1917 to! I9I9 
toAug.| July | Sept. | Sept. | Mar. |toOct. 
I9I5.| 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | I9I9. | 1919.) Total. 
Published in London Gazette during 
1914 
and | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | I919. | 1920. 
1915 
France ‘i 8,261 | 12,202 | 27,906 | 18,879 | 18,475 | — 85,723 
Dardanelles at -+| 1,146 | 3,222 — — _— — 4,368 
India, including Tochi Val- 

ley, Bushire and Aden ..; — 331 169 184 194 | 358 1,236 
Mesopotamia — 3,600 | 2,304 | 4,164 | 5,807] 175] 16,050 
Tsingtau —_ 46 — — — — 46 
Cameroons .. ap | — 319 — — — — 319 
Egypt, including Sudan, “4 

Darfur, Hedjaz and 
Nuba-Mtns. Province — 2,237 | 1,367 | 3,688} 5,652); — 12,944 
East Africa, including Juba- 

land, Turkana, Somali- 

land 5 ee =f = 317 904 |} 2,143 | 1,350 | -— 4,714 
Nyasaland —. 35 214 — — — 249 
Salonika —_ 682 | 2,564 | 1,219 | 3,891 | — 8,356 
Uganda -- — 12 — — —_ 12 
Rhodesia _ — II _ —- — II 
Italy o ole — — 40 | 1,409 |] 2,271 | — 3,720 
German S.W. Africa | — — — 800 _ — 

Russia, including N. Russia, 

Archangel, Murmansk, E. 

Russia, S. Russia, Siberia, 

Baltic and Finland States} — — — 6 196 | 597 799 
Services in accordance with, 

A.O. 193 of 1919 of — — — —_— 7 | 381 388 
Mediterranean L. of C. ..) — — — 56 — — 56 
Hospital Ships Ba | — — — 172 2 
Special Mentions (Home an : 8 > “ 

India, including anti-air- 

craft services) oe] — 646 334 58; — 1,038 

Total ee -|9,407 | 22,991 | 36,137 | 33,054 | 37,948 | 1,545 | 141,082 
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APPENDIX E., 


PROMOTIONS. 


Services in the Field. 


oF MitiTaRy ORDERS, DECORATIONS, MEDALS AND 








Published in London Gazette. 

































































Theatre of War. Total. 
I914.| 1915.| 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | I9I9. | 1920. 
France 409 | 4,702 | 27,212 | 47,528 | 57,783 | 67,834 217 | 205,685 
Gallipoli — 522 | 1,077 31 —_— — — 1,630 
Salonika —— — QI} 1,281 | 1,178 | 1,959 9 4,518 
Mesopotamia a 106 592 | 1,390 946 | 1,849 70 4,953 
Egypt i 50 {| 362] 1,191 | 3,130] 2,509] 12] 7,254 
East Africa a 27 118 613 984 604; — 2,436 
Italy ae I I 13 | 1,408 | 2,000 3 3,426 
German S.W. Africa | — ~— — —_ 377 — — 377 
Russia (all com- 
mands) .. _ —_ —_ 7 48 509 | 917 1,481 
Miscellaneous _ 13 84 19 63 138 {1,172 1,489 
Total 499 | 5,421 | 29,537 | 52,073 |65,917 | 77,492 | 2,400 | 233,249 
Conferred on the re- 
commendation of 
the Government 
of India .. oe — —_— — —_ —_— — 6,604 
Total .. — _ — — _— _ — | 239,853 
Services in connection with the War. 
Home 3% . : oe 136 524 | 2,082 | 1,895 | 8,870 | 536] 14,043 
Conferred on the re-| 
commendation of 
the Governmen 
of India .. -f a oo —- —- —_ — 138 
Civil Div., B.E.O. . 7 os — — — —_ aed — 2,953 
Total |—|— — _ — — | — | 17,134 
Grand total —_-+| — | — — -- — | — |256,987 














Note.—A fuller edition of the above is about to be issued in pamphlet 
form by His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
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WHO GUIDED THE STORMERS TO THE LESSER 
BREACH AT CIUDAD-RODRIGO ? 


By CoMMANDER Lorp TEIGNMOUTH, R.N. (Retired). 





FEW operations of the Peninsular War have been so prolific of con- 
troversy as the storming of Ciudad-Rodrigo. Sir William Napier’s 
embittered correspondence with Colonel Gurwood, in connection with 
the latter’s claim to have been first to mount the breach and to receive 
the Governor’s sword on surrender, is familiar to every student of the 
war. It must seem strange, however, that after the lapse of more than 
a century the identity of the Engineer officer who guided the Light 
Division storming party to the lesser breach should still be in dispute. 
One would have thought so simple a matter might have been decided 
within a few hours after the exploit. But it was not so; and the con- 
troversy, after sleeping for a hundred years, is once more revived by 
the publication of some letters throwing an entirely new light on the 
problem. 

Captain Rice Jones, to whose diaries and correspondence we are 
indebted for much interesting matter relating to the war, was serving 
for some months, previous to the siege of Ciudad-Rodrigo, on the staff 
of General Craufurd, as Engineer officer attached to the Light Division. 
He was on extremely friendly terms with that distinguished officer, 
to whose attentions he frequently refers in his letters; thus, under 
date August 8th, 1811, he wyites: ‘‘1 am extremely comfortable with 
this Division. General Craufurd is particularly civil, and although he 
rides hard every day, and knocks up my horses, wnich are not the best 
in the world, yet he keeps one of the best tables in the Army; and as 
I live with him I do very well.”” He was General Craufurd’s sole com- 
panion on several very daring reconnoitring expeditions for the purpose 
of discovering the enemy’s strength and intentions ; in course of which 
he mentions the “ civility and attention he constantly receives from 
the General.”” Shortly before the investment of Ciudad-Rodrigo, Rice 
Jones was appointed adjutant to the Engineers at Woolwich; but 
owing to the non-arrival of his successor he took part in the siege and 
capture of that fortress. 





1 This officer’s papers, relating to the Peninsular War, were placed in my hands 
by his daughter shortly before her death ‘‘ to keep or destroy.’’ His diaries and 
letters from the seat of war were published in The Royal Engineers’ Journal 
during 1912-13. A further series of letters written to him by brother officers 
from the Peninsula, and after the war, were published in THE JOURNAL OF THE 
Royat Unitep SERVICE INSTITUTION. (Feb, 1916.) T. 


ug VOL. LXV. 
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The above particulars relating to the services and professional status 
of the officer whose statements in connection with the assault of the 
lesser breach are about to be quoted, will assist the reader in forming 
an opinion as to the value of the evidence. 


MAJOR GEORGE T. NAPIER’S NARRATIVE. 


Major George T. Napier, brother of the historian of the war, who 
commanded the storming party of the Light Division at the lesser breach, 
thus writes of the exploit :-— 

‘“‘T went to General Craufurd and asked him as a favour that he 
would allow me to command the storming party of the Light Division 
whenever the Commander-in-Chief determined on making the assault. 
This he promised, and on January 19th, 1812, General Craufurd desired 
me to get one hundred volunteers from each British regiment in the 
Division, with proportionate officers and non-coms. As soon as all 
was formed, we marched at the head of the Division in high spirits, 
and determined that nothing should stop us from carrying the breach. 
When it was nearly dark in the evening, the Light Division was formed 
behind the old convent, nearly opposite the small breach. A few 
minutes after, Lord Wellington sent for Colonel Colborne and myself, 
and pointing out, as well as the light would permit, the spot where the 
foot of the breach was, he said to me, ‘ Now, do you understand the 
way you are to lead, so as to arrive at the breach without noise and 
confusion ?’ I answered, and we went back to the regiment. The 
signal of attack being made, I gave the order to move forward, 
cautioning the officers and men to be silent ; we soon came to the ditch, 
and immediately jumping in we rushed forward to the fausse braie, 
and having clambered up we proceeded towards the breach. But 
Lieutenant Gurwood and party, having, owing to the darkness of the 
night, gone too much to the left, were placing ladders on the unbreached 
face of the bastion, and the Engineer, or Captain Staveley, of the Staff 
Corps, called out, ‘ You are wrong ; this way to the right is the breach ;’ 
and Captain Fergusson, myself, Gurwood, and the rest of the officers, and 
such men as were nearest the Engineer officer, rushed on, and we all 
mounted the breach together, the enemy pouring a sharp fire on to us. 

When about two-thirds up I received a grape-shot which smashed my 
elbow and great part of my arm ; and, on falling, the men, who thought 
I was killed, checked for a few moments, and, forgetting they were not 
loaded, commenced snapping their muskets. I immediately called out, 
‘ Recollect, you are not loaded; push on with the bayonet!’ Upon 
this, the whole gave a loud ‘hurrah;’ and, driving all before them, 


carried the breach.” 
In this account there are two references to ‘‘the Engineer officer” 


—unnamed. 
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THE ASSAULT DESCRIBED BY SIR WILLIAM NAPIER’S 
BIOGRAPHER. 


The most remarkable version of this exploitgis that given by Sir 
William Napier’s biographer, whose “Life’’ of the historian was 
published in 1864. The narrative is prefaced by the following remarks : 

“In connection with the storming of Ciudad-Rodrigo, the following 
curious circumstances have been communicated to me by Colonel Angelo, 
formerly of the 43rd Regiment, and a personal friend of both Napier 
and Gurwood, who was at that time a lieutenant in the 52nd Regiment. 
They furnish one instance of the great difficulties which a contemporary 
historian has to encounter in relating such exciting events as battles 


-or assaults, where those engaged in them, though men of unimpeachable 


honour and veracity, are often found afterwards to give such con- 
tradictory accounts.” 

After quoting some particulars of the exploit, related to him by 
Captain Fergusson, who was one of the party at the lesser breach, as 
follows :—‘‘ When the storming party were descending into the ditch, 
they observed the forlorn hope placing the ladders against the wall 
of the fausse braie, considerably to the left, and were turning in that 
direction, when the Engineer officer appointed to guide them called out that 
they were going wrong, and led them to the proper point of attack,” 
the biographer proceeds :— 


An EXTRAORDINARY STORY. ir 


“Captain Fergusson was never able to recall the name of that 
Engineer officer ; and now comes the curious part of the story. Many 
years after, Colonel Angelo met the late Lieut.-Colonel Theodore Elliot, 
who had been employed as a young officer of Engineers at the siege of 
Ciudad-Rodrigo. The conversation turned on the sieges in Spain, and 
Elliot spoke of his having led the storming party of the Light Division 
at Ciudad-Rodrigo. Curiosity led these two officers to refer to the 
respective. statements concerning the disputed points; and on reading 
Fergusson’s statement, Elliot corroborated it in every particular, 
declaring he had used the very words imputed to him by Fergusson. 

“In explanation of his having guided the storming party on that 
occasion, though not detailed in Orders for that duty, Elliot made the 
following statement :— 

“On the evening of January 19th, 1812, Elliot and Rice Jones, 
both belonging to the Engineers and to the same Brigade, had returned 
to their quarters (having been on duty the whole day), and, hearing 
that the assault was ordered for that night, they agreed to go down 
together to the trenches to see the attack, and they reached the Convent 
of San Francisco only a short time previous to its taking place. While 
standing near the troops already formed, Major , of the Engineers, 
came suddenly up to them, desiring Jones to join the storming 
party of the 3rd Division, and Elliot to lead that of the Light Division. 
Elliot had been employed at a different part of the works, knowing 
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nothing at all about the localities of the breach, and said as much; but 
he was desired to do the best he could, and to employ the few minutes 
that remained before the time fixed upon for the assault in making 
himself acquainted wth the localities. He had barely time to go 
towards the ditch and find out where the breach was when the troops 
came up and the firing commenced. 

“On the breach being carried, he immediately returned to make 
his report to his Commanding Officer, Colonel Fletcher, who, to his 
great surprise, said, ‘ What are you talking about, Sir? You did not 
lead the attack—you were not the Engineer officer attached to it!’ 
And on Elliot repeating that he was the omly Engineer officer with 
the storming party of the Light Division, Fletcher became still more 
angry, and desired him to go away. Major was present, 
and heard all this without making any remark ; but he followed Elliot 
and told him to say nothing further on the subject, as it might reflect 
upon the Corps, the officers named for the storming parties not having 


been present. 
“ Elliot, being a very young officer at the time, conformed strictly 





to Major ——’s somewhat dictatorial advice, and avoided as much as. 


possible any conversation upon the assault of the lesser breach.” 


CAPTAIN RICE JONES’ VERSION. 
Turning now to Captain Rice Jones’ Diary, we find the following 


entry :— 

aes ‘January 19th, 1812. The breaches appearing practicable, a 
storm is determined upon. A few minutes before seven this evening 
the troops moved to the assault. Joined the Light Division, and, by 
order of General Craufurd, accompanied the advance under Major Napier. 
After carrying the breach, a French officer conducted me to. the 
Governor’s house, General Barrié, who was soon after brought in himself. 
Having taken possession of his papers, etc., I left my orderly, Private 
Roger O’Niel, to take care of them and the inhabitants of the house, 
and returned to the Engineer depot.” 

By way of supplement to this bald statement of fact may be added 
an extract from a letter written by Rice Jones to his father, on the 
following day : — 

“In storming the town last night I fear our loss was great ; and 
I am sorry to say my friend and General (R. Craufurd) was dangerously 
wounded ; yet Iam happy to say we are not without hope of his recovery. 
I had the good fortune to lead the 52nd and 43rd Regiments to a small 
breach, to the left of the large one which General Picton entered, with 
little loss except Major Napier, whom I accompanied, and who lost his 
arm. We were together in the second or third file, and were at first 
repulsed and driven headlong down the breach ; but, shortly after, 
tried again and gained it. 

A balder narrative of a great exploit has seldom been penned by 
a young officer who went through it, and one cannot but regret that a 
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fuller and more detailed account was not committed to writing But 
as Rice Jones was under orders for England, and started for home 
almost immediately afterwards, he would naturally reserve the details 
for conveyance by word of mouth ‘to his relatives on arrival. His 
version of the affair is sufficiently at variance with that supplied by 
Sir William Napier’s biographer as to make one wonder whether the 
two narratives refer to the same operation. 

For the sake of clearness, the conflicting statements may be thus 


set forth :— 


MAJOR NAPIER’S VERSION. 


Lieutenant Gurwood and party 
were placing the ladders on the un- 
breached face, and the Engineer, 
or Captain Staveley, called out, 
“You are wrong, etc.” The 
officers and men nearest the 
Engineer officer mounted the 


‘breach together. 


CAPTAIN FERGUSSON’S STORY. 


The Engineer officer appointed 
to guide them called out they were 
going wrong, and led them to the 
proper point of, attack. He was 
unable to recall the name of that 
Engineer officer. 


COLONEL ELLIOT’s VERSION. 


He and Rice Jones went down 
to the trenches to see the attack, 
Major , Of the Engineers, 
desired Jones to lead the storming 
party of the 3rd Division and 
Elliot that of the Light Division. 
He had barely time to find out 
where the breach was, when the 
flash of a gun showed him it; 
he observed some men going to 
the left, upon which he called out, 
“You are going wrong, etc.’”’” On 
making his report to Colonel 
Fletcher, he declared that he was 
the only Engineer officer with the 
storming party of the Light 
Division. 


Rice JONES’ VERSION. 

Joined the Light Division, and 
by orders of General Craufurd 
accompanied the advance under 
Major Napier. 

I had the good fortune to lead 
the 52nd and 43rd Regiments to 
a small breach to the left of the 
large one. 

Major Napier, whom I accom- 
panied, lost his arm. We were 
together'in the second or third 
file, and were at first repulsed and 
driven headlong down the breach ; 
but, shortly after, tried. again and 
gained it. 
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In any attempt to reconcile these conflicting statements, we must 
bear in mind that, whereas Rice Jones wrote down his experiences 
with the roar of the guns and the shouts of the combatants still ringing 
in his ears, Colonel Elliot’s version only comes to us at third hand. 
It was repeated to Colonel Angelo “‘ many years after ” the occurrence— 
according to Colonel Angelo’s own statement. That officer died in 
1842; but the story was not presented to the public by Sir William 
Napier’s biographer—to whom it was confided—till the year 1864. 
During this wide interval of time there may have been many lapses 
of memory—especially in the course of transmission through two minds. 
That Colonel Elliot would willingly have cast a slur on the good faith 
of a brother officer—at the time of the occurrence his superior in rank— 
is incredible. On the other hand, it is impossible to imagine a young 
officer—a personal friend of General Craufurd, and recently appointed 
to the Adjutancy of the Corps of Engineers—sitting down, under the 
exciting circumstances already described, to compose a fairy tale in his 
private diary, and another one, at greater length, for the benefit of his 
father—whom he expected shortly to meet. 

The question arises, who was “‘ Major ——, of the Engineers,” 
who, just previous to the assault, ordered the two young officers to join 
the 3rd and Light Divisions, respectively; and who, subsequently, 
told Elliot to “‘say nothing further on the subject, as it might reflect 
on the Corps...... ” Sir John T. Jones, who was Brigade Major 
of the Engineers at the siege of Ciudad-Rodrigo, neither in his ‘‘ History 
of the War in the Peninsula,” nor in ‘‘ Journals of the Sieges,” makes the 
slightest allusion to this episode. Strange to relate, he omits all mention 
of the Engineer officers attached to the columns of assault ; merely 
mentioning that amongst the wounded was Lieutenant Thomson, 
‘the Engineer with the 3rd Division.”” He contents himself with 
giving the names of the Engineer officers present at the siege, and the 
Brigades to which they were attached, as follows :— 


Lieut.-Col. Fletcher, Commanding. Captain Burgoyne, Director. 

Capt. John T. Jones, Brig. Major. Lieut. Stanway, Adjutant. 

1st Brigade—Capt. Ellicombe. 5th Brigade — Capt. McCulloch 
Lieut. Marshall (wounded). (wounded), 

2nd Brigade—Capt. Macleod. Lieut. Reid (wounded). 
Lieut: A. Thomson (wounded) 6th Brigade—Capt. R. Jones. 


3rd Brigade—Capt. Williams. Lieut. Elliot. 
Lieut. de Salaberry. 7th Brigade—Lieut. Lascelles. 
4th Brigade — Capt. Mulcaster Lieut. Wright. 
(wounded). Capt. Ross (killed). 


Lieut. Skelton (killed). 


In Lord Wellington’s Orders for the Assault the only officers of 
Engineers mentioned are: Lieutenant Wright, who was “ to point out 
the place where the column was to enter the ditch on the left of the 
great breach ;” and Captain Ellicombe, who was “‘ to show the column, 
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consisting of General Vandeleur’s Brigade, the point where they were 
to enter the ditch for the attack on the lesser breach, on the left of the 
great breach.” 

In reply to my inquiry, the Acting Secretary of the Royal Engineers’ 
Institute, Chatham, informs me that “ the Engineer officers mentioned 
in our records here, ve Ciudad-Rodrigo, are Lieutenant Thomson, who 
led the storming of the Teson Redoubt; and Captain Macleod and 
Lieutenant Thomson, the storming of the main works.” 





TO WHOM DID THE GOVERNOR OF CIUDAD - RODRIGO 
SURRENDER ? 


Colonel Gurwood declares (in the ‘‘ Wellington Despatches ”’) that he, 
“as a lieutenant of the 52nd Regiment, led the forlorn hope, in the 
assault of the lesser breach ;”’ and that he “ afterwards took the French 
Governor, General Barri¢, in the citadel.’ 


But Major Mackie, who, as a subaltern, led the forlorn hope at the 
great breach, declared that on entering he was hailed by a French 
officer asking for an English general, to whom he might surrender ; 
whereupon, he continues, “‘ pointing to my epaulettes in token of their 
security, the door of the keep or stronghold of the place was opened 
and a sword presented to me in token of surrender..... while I 
was thus situated Lieutenant Gurwood came up and obtained the sword 
of the Governor..... Having found that, in the confusion incident 
to such a scene, I had lost, as it were by accident, that prizé which was 
actually within my reach, and which I had justly considered my own, 
in the chagrin of the moment I turned my heel and left the spot.’”’ He 
adds, ‘‘I do declare, on the word of a man of honour, that I was the 
first who entered the citadel, and that the enemy there assembled had 
surrendered to myself and. party before Lieutenant Gurwood came up. 
It could scarcely be expected that at such a moment I could be aware 
that the sword which I had received was not the Governor’s, being 
in fact one of his aide-de-camps. I repeat, however, that before 
Lieutenant Gurwood came up the enemy had expressed their wish to 
surrender, that a sword was presented by them in token of submission, 
and received by me as a pledge on the honour of a British officer, that, 
according to the Laws of War, I held myself responsible for their safety 
as prisoners under the protection of the British arms.” 


Reverting to Captain Rice Jones’ written statement, we read that, 
“after carrying the breach, a French officer conducted me to the 
Governor’s house, General Barrié, who was soon after brought in him- 
self. Having taken possession of his papers, etc., I left my orderly, 
Private Roger O’Niel, to take care of them and the inhabitants of the 
house, and returned to the Engineer depot.” 


The task of reconciling the conflicting statements in the above 
narrative would have been greatly facilitated had application been made 
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to Colonel Rice Jones during his lifetime for assistance. He died at 
Gibraltar, in command of the Royal Engineers, in March, 1854. 

The mystery of the ‘‘ Major of Engineers,” and his extraordinary 
conversation with Lieutenant Elliot, will, it is feared, never be solved. 


GENERAL R. CRAUFURD—AN APPRECIATION. 


General Craufurd’s wound, received during the assault, proved 
fatal. His death was a great loss to the Army. Captain Rice Jones— 
who had been living with him during the past four months on terms 
of the closest intimacy, and had accompanied him on many daring 
excursions into the enemy’s country, felt the loss deeply, and wrote 
thus feelingly on the event to his father :—‘‘ In him I have lost a warm 
and valuable friend, and the Army one of its bravest and most scientific 
officers. Few had the opportunity of forming a just estimate of his 
real worth, except those who lived at his hospitable table, and saw him 
in his quiet and domestic moments.” 


— 
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A NAVAL CENTENARY. 


By “ RECUPERATOR.” 





THE great artillery has done its work; the guns are tompioned once 
more ; and the admission has been wrung from the late enemy, always 
reluctant to confess inferiority in any phase of the Kviegspiel, that. he 
had been surprised at “‘ the astonishing rapidity and accuracy” of the 
British naval ordnance. It is a tribute for which the Royal Navy is 
profoundly thankful. The present year marks the end of a complete 
century of progress in sea gunnery. How fitting it is, therefore, that 
some tribute should now be paid to the memory of the distinguished 
man who may be said to have sowed the seeds: the soldier (for such 
he was) whose affection for the Navy and whose desire for its welfare 
formed an inspiring motive for much of his life’s work. The Navy 
turns in respect to the teacher who laid the foundations of the system 
of gunnery practised by it throughout the greater part of the nineteenth 
century, and celebrates the centenary, not of a battle, but of a book. 

In 1820, Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., published his classic ‘‘ Naval 

Gunnery.” We propose to describe in a few words the form and fortunes 
of this famous text-book, and give a short account of its eminent 
author. 
The senior service had an heréditary claim upon Sir Howard 
Douglas. His father, Sir Charles, a worthy. scion of the great Scottish 
family, rendered conspicuous service,,not only as captain of the fleet 
to Lord Rodney at the memorable Battle of the Saints, but as a gunnery 
reformer who, by his improvements in material and his inventions in 
connection with gun-locks, cartridges, carriage control, etc., brought his 
command to a high pitch of fighting efficiency. The son, born to him 
at Gosport in 1776, was destined, even though he never himself entered 
the service, to exercise over it an influence still greater than his father : 
to carve out a career which showed at every step the gifts of a clear, strong 
mind and high character, and, after a long life of public usefulness, to 
leave a name which will always be honoured among the benefactors of 
the Royal Navy. 

In the absence of his father at sea Howard Douglas was confided 
to the care of an aunt living at Musselburgh. His heart, we are told, 
was always on the blue water. As a grammar school boy his spare hours 
were spent mostly among fisherfolk, and boat-sailing was one of his most 
important studies. Then suddenly, in ’89, his father.died, and any 
ambitions he entertained for a naval career were quenched by his guardians, 
who obtained for him a nomination to the Military Academy at Woolwich. 
To Woolwich he went, and there evinced so strong a liking for, and insight 
into, the mathematics as to become a favourite pupil of the celebrated 
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Doctor Hutton. Still the attractions of life afloat called to him. He 
spent his spare hours at Deptford Dockyard or on the river; he came 
from Scotland and returned by sea. 

No sooner had he left Woolwich than his big adventures began, and 
his life, crowded with incident as it was, became a long and inspiring 
record of difficulties surmounted and great aims achieved. Every page 
of his biography, written by Fullom and published shortly after his 
death in 1861, attests his courage, high character and unusual talents. 

As a nineteen-year-old subaltern he was appointed to the command 
of the artillery of Tynemouth Castle during an invasion scare, when he 
initiated a realistic practice of firing at floating targets. Towards the 
end of the same year he found himself senior officer of a detachment 
of troops under sail for Canada; was wrecked, and confronted with a 
mutiny which he stopped by the exercise of tact and firmness; and 
on eventually reaching Quebec was given command of a schooner, armed 
with eight carronades and two long guns, and sent to scout for the French 
fleet, which was prowling off that coast. Shortly afterwards, his unusual 
abilities being recognized, he was sent by the Canadian Government on 
a mission to the Cherokee Indians. Two years later he returned to 
England, “ by his ready seamanship saving the timber-laden vessel in 
which he made the voyage.” 

Not a bad record, gentlemen, for a first commission. 

In the year 1803 he was serving with one of the newly-formed 
troops of horse artillery, as a captain-lieutenant in command of 
Congreve’s Mortar Brigade, when an offer was made him of the post of 
Superintendent of the new Military College established at High Wycombe. 
He accepted, and for five years his sword slept in its scabbard. He 
retired from the artillery, and was appointed to a majority in the Army 
of Reserve, and on the retired list of the York Rangers he remained till 
he obtained the rank of major-general. 

The fruits of his work at High Wycombe were soon to be seen; a 
number of young officers left the academy for service under the Duke 
of Wellington, infected with his zeal and well grounded in science and 
scientific ideas as applied to warfare. Colonel Douglas himself sought 
action in the field again, and in 1808, being appointed Assistant 
Quartermaster-General to the Army in Spain, he joined Sir John Moore 
and was present with him at the Battle of Corunna. In the following 
year he accompanied the Walcheren Expedition in the same capacity, 
embarking with Lord Chatham in Sir Richard Strachan’s flagship, taking 
an active part in the artillery attack on Flushing, and constructing for 
that service military bridges of his own design, which formed at a later 
date the subject of a treatise. By this time he had succeeded to the 
baronetcy vacant by the death of his father, Vice-Admiral Sir W. H. 


Douglas.* 





1 Sir Howard Douglas, like many another titled man, has suffered much at 
the hands of writers, especially foreigners. The late Mr. Roosevelt, for instance, 
in his ‘‘ Naval War of 1812,’’ refersto him throughout as ‘‘ Lord Howard Douglas.’’ 
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Of his work in the following years, when he was called upon to 
organize the guerilla forces of Galicia and Asturias in aid of Wellington’s 
Campaign, we have no space to tell; ample testimony to his character 
and diplomacy will be found in the pages of Napier. Suffice it to say 
that in 1812 he was recalled, on the urgent representation of the Board 
of the Royal Military College, to resume once more his invaluable work 
at High Wycombe ; and that in the following year he was appointed by 
the War Office, Inspector-General of Education. 

It was while holding this office in the years following the unsatis- 
factory war with America—unsatisfactory, as exposing some serious 
inefficiencies in both our services—that Sir Howard Douglas set himself 
to carry out his project of a text-book on naval gunnery. 

A zealous well-wisher of the sea service, he realized more clearly 
than most of his contemporaries the dangers which beset the. country 
in the low standard of gunnery then obtaining in the fleets, and he deter- 
mined to effect a change. Gunnery as a science, indeed, was at that 
time almost non-existent. The great discoveries of Robins were well 
known, of course, at Woolwich, where Dr. Hutton had confirmed and 
extended his investigations and published the results in a series of valuable 
tracts. But the influence of these academicians had not reached the sea. 
All attempts at refinements in practice were coldly discountenanced ; 
everything in connection with naval gunnery was required to remain 
primitive and “coarsely simple.” ‘Ships’ guns, their construction and 
equipment, were no concern of naval officers, but were determined and 
arranged by the Board of Ordnance. Few ships were supplied with 
sights, nor was any attempt made, save by a few enthusiasts, to-attain 
accurate fire of a broadside at any range beyond point-blank. Old 
notions still survived of the mystery of the trajectory. The ordnance 
and its exercise, in short, was almost exactly in the same position as it 
had been in during the Dutch Wars of the seventeenth century. So 
long as our fleets had been able to come to close quarters with those of 
European powers, little was lost by this low standard of efficiency ; 
victories were won by coolness, rapidity and endurance. But the war 
with America brought ‘on the scene the very enemy Sir Howard had 
apprehended :—-one who sought to balance superiority in force by 
superiority in skill; and in the early stages of that war the lamentable 
effects of a lack of science were clearly shown. 

This was the state of things which Sir Howard determined to remedy. 
“He knew,” says his biographer, ‘‘that such a purpose involved 
difficulty, and imposed years of labour, while it was more likely to bring 
him into bad odour than to make him friends. Even a sailor might 
expect obstruction in breaking the calm of the Service and introducing 
a working system ; and what opposition must not be excited by a soldier, 
who arouses the susceptibilities of a jealous profession at the same time 
that he discomposed the authorities ! ”’ 

He prepared himself for the self-imposed task by a long and laborious 
course of investigation, study, and experiment; traced to their roots 
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the theories of ballistics, nautical astronomy, and navigation. He aimed 
at a complete scheme of gunnery reform, in a treatise reviewing the 
subject in all its aspects, personal and material. His first intention 
was not to publish, but to offer his work to the authorities as an official 
text-book ; but the Admiralty declined the responsibility. So towards 
the end of 1820 the book appeared on public sale. The effect, we are 
told, was entirely unexpected by the author. While the volume made 
little or no impression on the general public, it had, on the other hand, 
a very cordial reception from the senior service. ‘‘ No jealousy was 
excited by the profession of its author, but rather appreciation, and 
the first officers in the Navy wrote him complimentary letters, expressing 
wonder at his nautical knowledge, with a high sense of the service he 
had rendered the profession.” Particularly gratifying was a eulogy 
from Admiral Sir Philip Broke, the most distinguished gunnery officer 
of his age. 


Let us now glance at the book, in its first and subsequent editions. 

The treatise, which is dedicated to Lord Melville, deals first with 
the great question of the training of a personnel. The absence of all system 
in the practice of naval gunnery is deplored, also the state of affairs 
which allows sea ordnance to be served by seamen whose gunnery is 
merely incidental to their seamanship. A scheme of instruction is 
propounded for officers and men: a scheme which, urged by some 
distinguished naval officers, is to come to maturity twelve years later 
in the form of the “‘ Excellent’ Gunnery School. 

The second part is devoted to the theory of gunnery. The work 
of Benjamin Robins, confirmed and extended by the researches of 
Dr. Hutton, has at last placed gunnery upon a truly scientific foundation. 
_An exposition of the results obtained by these eminent investigators, 
an enunciation of the primitive laws governing internal and external 
ballistics, forms the subject matter of the greater part of the volume 
which is eventually to be accepted as the classic text-book on the subject. 
The ideal of the parabolic trajectory ; the method of ascertaining velocities 
of shot by the ballistic pendulum ; the actual effects of the air’s resistance, 
and the laws governing the same ; all these are set forth in the clearest 
language. And from the physical laws described, the various factors 
which affect the flight of spherical projectiles are deduced. 

The effects produced by varying the muzzle velocity of the shot, 
the advantage of a high velocity in raking a ship or destroying its masts, 
that of a low velocity in producing concussion and splinters, are 

-enumerated. Deductions are made as to the circumstances in which 
double-shotting may be advantageous. 

A description of the effects on ranging power of size and density 
leads to an argument for compound (lead-filled) balls, for use in chase 
or flight ; and to a suggestion for the use of oblong shot, as recommended 
by Dr. Hutton, as a preferable alternative to double-shotting, when 
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circumstances are such that one may augment the mass at the expense 
of velocity. 

The effect of windage. Here is a most important subject for con- 
sideration! The evils of excessive windage were appreciated as early 
as Stuart days; for Norton, in his book “ The Gunner,” published in 
1628, noted that the best gunners of his time disliked the rule by which 
the bores of guns of all calibres were made a quarter of an inch larger 
in diameter than the shot they were intended to take. The windage, 
especially of naval guns, is still deplorably large. For the state in which 
the shot are kept, the various temperatures at which they may be used, 
the effect of sea rust on the original dimensions, both of shot and guns, 
necessitate enormous clearances; so that, even in the best conditions, 
a large proportion of the energy of the powder gases is wasted. Not 
only that, these large clearances are the cause of great inaccuracy in 
shooting. Instead of lying on the true axis of the gun and moving in 
a straight line on discharge, under the expansive force of the gunpowder 
gases, the iron sphere leaps from side to side, at length issuing from 
the muzzle in a direction wholly unpredictable. 

The author states the facts and describes the advantages to be 
obtained, in increased range and accuracy, penetrative power and economy 
of charges, from a systematic diminution of windage and a more intelligent 
co-ordination of sizes of shot and gun-bores, He insists that in this 
direction must lie the main progress of naval gunnery material. The 
question is very complicated, however. The carronade, taking advantage 
of a reduced windage, using the same shot as are served out from the 
ordnance depots for the long guns, but itself bored slightly smaller than 
the long gun of the same nominal calibre, enjoys great popularity. So 
that in the same ship, side by side, are two different systems, each using 
the shot-diameter as the datum on which the respective bores are 
calculated ; and these two- systems—the carronade and the long gun— 
require to be reduced to one perfected system, in respect of windages. 

The effect of varying the length of the gun: the relatively small 
gain in range obtained from a lengthening of the bore of a gun, and the 
inefficiency of high muzzle velocities. owing to the rapid retardation 
suffered by the spherical shot in flight, are arguments which, from 
Elizabethan times, have predisposed naval opinion in favour of short 
guns. The attractive qualities of carronades, and the success, in the 
Napoleonic wars, of the short, light, large-bore, low-velocity weapons, 
have given short guns such popularity that, in spite of the shortcomings 
of the American War of 1812, their vital deficiency is even now not 
realized. The fallacies of the carronade policy when carried to extremes 
are exposed with incisive clearness, and with moderation. The impor- 
tance of accuracy, of accurate long-range fire, and of penetrative power 
at ranges other than point-blank, are insisted on. Long guns are 
advocated, even at the expense of a loss in calibre, in preference to guns 
of a short pattern. ‘‘ The policy of arming our second class of frigates,” 
he writes, ‘‘ with the short twenty-four pounder instead of the long 
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eighteen, may be doubted; and I am firmly of opinion that our first- 
class frigates should all be calculated for the eight-foot twenty-four 
pounder gun.” ; 

Chapters deal with penetration, variations in ramming, and shell 
fire from mortars. 

The third part of the book consists of an exposition of drill and 
instruction for naval guns’ crews. Based on a French manual of 1815, 
a system is propounded in which the crew, instead of being told off in 
numbers, are given definite names: captain, loader, lanthorn-man, etc. ; 
a style preferable, in the author’s opinion, to the existing English system, 
since the crew of a fighting ship have several réles to fill, all of which 
may be represented by numbers. 

The fourth part concerns the material and practice of gunnery. 
The section is incomplete, since little is said either of the guns themselves 
or of their mountings. Gunpowder and its proof are described ; the use 
of fire-locks ; sighting, rangefinding and pointing; tubes and priming ; 
the effects of rolling motion and the conditions in respect of the phase 
of a vessel’s roll and its position relatively to the troughs and crests of 
the sea, under which it is advantageous to fire. The point of aim is 
discussed at length and the effects of firing, like the French, at the rigging, 
or, like the English, at the hull. Some actual naval actions are analyzed. 


No single book, perhaps, has ever had more influence on naval 
efficiency than this small octavo work on naval gunnery. At first it 
attracted little attention. Gradually its value came to be appreciated, 
and before many years had passed it was in use as a manual both at 
home and abroad, and had been translated into several languages. 

In 1823 Sir Howard was appointed Governor of New Brunswick, 
where he founded the University of Fredericton, and did much to improve 
roads and light the coast, and where, also, he displayed great tact and 
firmness in diplomatic discussions with the American Government. In 
’29 the second edition of his book appeared, little altered; the proof 
sheets being revised by Dr. Inman, of Portsmouth Dockyard, in the 
author’s absence abroad. 

Soon afterwards the great idea which he had advocated, of system- 
atizing the practice of gunnery, and of providing adequate training for 
gunnery specialists, came to maturity. In November, 1831, Sir James 
Graham obtained approval for the institution of H.MLS. “ Excellent,” at 
Portsmouth 

The next phase of Sir Howard’s career was a secret mission to 
Belgium ; and then, in 1835, he was appointed High Commissioner of 
the Ionian Islands, which he ruled for five years. ‘‘ He foiled conspiracy, 
domestic and foreign, used his position in the very focus of Russian 
intrigue to turn his information to the best account, promoted education 
and public works, and improved the revenue.” A column at Corfu 
attests the respect in which he was held by the Ionian States. 
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On his retirement from the public service he took up parliamentary 
life, and for four years sat in the Commons as member for Liverpool, 
in support of Sir Robert Peel. His influence on military and naval 
questions was far greater than his contemporaries knew. He held a 
position of unofficial adviser to the Government on all sorts of Service 
matters, and, such was the confidence reposed in his judgment and 
character, he was continuously consulted: by Sir Robert Peel in ’48, on 
the vexed question of iron warships ; by Lord Aberdeen in ’54, on the 
descent on the Crimea; by Lord Panmure in ’55, on Army education ; 
by Sir John Pakington in ’58, when the revolutionary “ La Gloire ”’ 
was on the stocks, on the subject of ship armour, which he strongly 
opposed. 

In November, 1861, he died, fuil of years and experience, having 
left a mark upon the Army and Navy which is still visible to-day. His 
“Naval Gunnery ’”’ was published in five editions; in the ’51 edition 
the gallant author was able to trace the intervening progress in gunnery, 
and, in a greatly enlarged volume, to discuss the important subjects of 
shell fire, rifled guns and iron armour. Further editions appeared in 
55 and ’60. 

Nor was this by any means his only literary work ; from the following 
list one can appreciate the versatility of his mind and his energy. His 
publications include:—a pamphlet on the Timber Duties, one on the 
North American Provinces, an essay on Military Bridges ; volumes on 
M. Carnot’s ‘‘ Principles of Defence,” ‘‘ Naval Warfare with Steam,”’ 
“Tron Warships,” ‘‘ The Siege of Sevastopol,” ‘‘ Naval Evolutions.”’ 
Sir Howard was, moreover, “‘a power in debate, an incisive speaker ; 
a friend of Peel, an able opponent of Mr. Hume, an advocate of a naval 
reserve, a helper of the Army doctors.’’ He patented a screw propeller, 
and kept himself in old age abreast of all new military developments. 


“He dwelt on the great importance of equipment in war.” 
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GERMAN SUPREME COMMAND OPERATION 
ORDERS, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER, 1914. 





AUTHORITIES : 
Kluck: Der Vormarsch nach Paris.) 
Biillow: Mein Bericht zur Marneschlacht. 
Baumgarten-Crusius: Die Marneschlacht 1914. 





THE following operation orders have been translated from the three 
books named above, none of which gives them all. It is not known 
whether the sequence is complete, but it would appear to be so. The 
German Supreme Command, on leaving Berlin on 16th August, was 
established first at Coblenz, at the same hotel as in 1870, and on 30th 
August moved forward to Luxembourg. Between it and the rapidly 
advancing armies connection was kept only by wireless (which involved 


en- and decyphering) and by motor. 
LIEGE AND THE MARCH THROUGH BELGIUM. 


(1) ? August, 1914. (To all Armies ?) 

‘“‘ The main striking force of the German Army is to march through 
Belgium and Luxembourg into France. Its advance will be in the 
nature of a wheel pivoting on the area Thionville-Metz. In the event 
of Belgium offering resistance to this advance, Liége is to be taken by 
the Second Army in order to open the roads which would be blocked 


by that fortress. For this purpose the 11th Infantry Brigade from the 


IIIrd Corps and the 14th Infantry Brigade from the IVth Corps of the 
First Army will be placed at the disposal of the General commanding 
the Xth Corps. 

‘* As soon as the IXth Corps, temporarily attached to the Second 
Army, has gone forward, the First Army will advance towards Aix la 
Chapelle. When Liége has been captured, and the First and Second 
Armies have reached a position of readiness on the roads of advance 
abreast of Liége, the order for the general advance of the striking force 
will be given by the Supreme Command. 

‘“The Second Army will march with its right flank on Wavre. 
The First Army will be ordered to march on Brussels and cover the 
right flank of the Armies: its advance, together with that of the Second 
Army, will regulate the pace of the wheel of the Armies.”’ 

In addition to the above, the order directed that the IInd Cavalry 
Corps—znd, 4th, and gth Cavalry Divisions—was at first to be under 





1 Translated as ‘‘ The March on Paris.’? (Ed. Arnold, 1os. 6d.) 
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the orders of the Second Army: when the advance began it would 
again come directly under the Supreme Command and advance north of 
Namur against the line Antwerp-Brussels-Charleroi, in order to 
discover the whereabouts of the remainder of the Belgian Army, also 
any possible landing of British troops, and if French forces’ were 
moving up into northern Belgium. It was also to keep the First Army 
commander in touch with the situation and send reports to him.— 
(Kluck, pp. 9 and 10.) 





(2) yth August—evening. (To Second Army.) 


‘‘The first corps to be detrained are to form composite units 
immediately, and send them towards Liége to act in support of the 
troops there.’’—(Biilow, p. 9.) 





(3) 8th August, 9 a.m. (To Second Army.) 


‘‘ The troops under the command of General von Emmich, as also 
those of other Armies operating with them, will remain under General 
von Emmich’s orders until further notice.’’—(Biilow, p. 9.) 





(4) 10th August—evening. (To Second Army.) 


‘* The units belonging to other Armies which have been employed 
at Liége are to be returned to their commands as soon as possible in 
accordance with the instructions for the advance. Headquarters of the 
First, Third and Fourth Armies are to be informed accordingly. 

** The IXth Corps is still to remain with the Second Army. 

‘“The Ist Cavalry Corps has been ordered to advance towards 
Dinant. 

‘*The Second Army is to be in a position of readiness abreast of 
Liége, on the roads allotted to it in the instructions for the advance, 
by the 12th instant. On the arrival of the First Army, its roads of 
advance are to be cleared.’’—(Biilow, pp. 11 and 12.) 





(5) 17th August—4.30 p.m. (To First and Second Armies.) 


‘*The First and Second Armies and the IInd Cavalry Corps 
(Marwitz) will be placed under the orders of the commander of the 
Second Army for the period of the advance north of the Meuse. The 
advance will begin on the 18th instant. The intention is to force away 
from Antwerp the enemy forces reported in position on the line Diest- 
Tirlemont-Wavre. Afterwards it is intended that both the Armies shall 
operate from the line Brussels-Namur, with the flank protected against 
Antwerp.’’—(Kluck, pp. 19 and 20.) 





NotE.—Biilow amplifies the above as follows :— 


‘‘The intention is to force away from Antwerp the enemy forces 
reported in position on the line Diest-Tirlemont-Wavre, whilst covering 
our own left flank against Namur. 


I VOL. LXV. 
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‘“‘ Further orders will be issued for the capture of Namur by the 
left wing of the Second Army and the right wing of the Third Army. 
The artillery at the disposal of the Second Army will be sent forward 
for this attack. 

‘“The Third Army will advance so that its right wing moves 
through Durbuy against the south-east front of Namur, in touch with 
the left flank of the Second Army. 

‘*Line of demarcation between the Second and Third Armies will 
be Malempré-Tohogne-Havelange. 

‘* The troops and material required by the Supreme Command for 
the defence and reconstruction of Liége will be supplied by the Second 
Army. 
The intended destination for the march of each corps will be 
reported daily to the Supreme Command.”’—(Biilow, p. 15.) 





(6) ? August. (To all Armies.) 

‘The First and Second Armies, combined under the command of 
General von Biilow, will have their advanced guards across the 
Brussels-Namur Railway by the 20th August, when they will wheel 
southwards. 

‘*The Third Army will advance towards the Meuse between Namur 
and Givet. The fortress of Namur will be taken as soon as possible 
by the inner flank corps of the Second and Third Armies, under the 
direction of General von Gallwitz. 

‘* The Fourth and Fifth Armies are to conform to the advance of 
the right wing, with Thionville as the pivot of the general wheel 
southwards.’’—(Baumgarten-Crusius, pp. 14 and 15.) 





THE BATTLE OF CHARLEROI-MONS, AND FALL OF NAMUR. 


(7) 20th August—evening. (To all Armies.) 

‘‘ His Majesty orders as follows: The First and Second Armies 
are to close up to the line reached on the 20th August, and Antwerp 
is to be watched. The attack against Namur will begin as soon as 
possible. The offensive about to take place against the enemy west of 
Namur must be carried out in co-operation with the attack of the Third 
Army against the line of the Meuse between Namur and Givet: the 
details are left to the Army Headquarters concerned to arrange between 
themselves. 

‘* During the future operations of the right wing the employment 
of a strong force of cavalry west of the Meuse is essential. The Ist 
Cavalry Corps, after communicating with the Third and Fourth 
Armies, will therefore clear the front of those Armies and begin the 
movement by passing round the north of Namur. On the arrival of 
the Ist Cavalry Corps on the north bank of the Meuse, it will come 
under the orders of the commander of the Second Army. The Third 
Army will inform the Ist Cavalry Corps accordingly. (Signed) Von 


Moltke.’’—(Biilow, p. 19.). 


Pope 
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A communication was issued from Supreme Command to Armies 
giving the following information of the position of the enemy’s forces 
on the 2oth August :— 


‘*On the Meuse between Namur and Givet are the French Ist, 
IInd, and perhaps Xth Corps. 

** Enemy forces are advancing south of the Sambre between Namur 
and Maubeuge, and of these one, or at the most two, corps will have 
arrived close to the Sambre between Namur and Charleroi by the 22nd. 
West of a line Charleroi-Fumay about three Corps are advancing north- 
wards, probably including Reserve divisions. It is not expected that 
they will have reached the line Philippeville-Avesnes by the 20th 
August. 

‘* A disembarkation of British forces at Boulogne and their employ- 
ment from the direction of Lille must be taken into account. It is the 
opinion here, however, that a landing on a big scale has not yet taken 
place.’’—(Biilow, p. 21.) 





Note.—No further order as to direction is available before the 28th 
August. Von Biilow states, when his army was on an east and west 
line east of Maubeuge on the 24th August, that he ordered his Corps, 
and Von Kluck’s Army, to move south-west, in order ‘‘ to give elbow 
room”’ to the Third, Fourth, and Fifth Armies for their great wheel 
round Verdun. 


~ 





(9) 23rd August, 8.35 a.m. (To Third Army.) 

“‘The Fourth Army is engaged on the line Graide-Neuf Chateau- 
Tintigny. The line of the Meuse between Namur and Givet will be 
opened to-day by the left wing of the Second Army. Any available 
troops of the Third Army .are to be sent across the Meuse south of 
Givet, in order to bar the line of retreat of the enemy.’’—(Baumgarten- 
Crusius, p. 28.) 





(10) ? August. (To First and Second Armies.) 
‘*The IInd Cavalry Corps will be placed under the orders of the 
First Army Commander from the 24th August onwards.’’—(Biilow, 


p. 26.) 





(11) 26th August—3.10 a.m. (To Second and Third Armies.) 

‘* The following Corps, which are to be transported to the eastern 
front as soon as possible, will be marched on the 26th August to 
destinations as follows: All available troops of the Guard Reserve 
Corps will march to Aix la Chapelle in two columns, according to 
which Infantry Division they belong: those of the divisions of the 
XIth Corps to Malmédy and St. Vith, respectively. The date of 
arrival of the leading troops in Malmédy, St. Vith, and Aix la Chapelle 
will be reported as soon as possible, as also the final destinations of 
each day’s march.’’—(Biilow, p. 30.) . 


12 
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THE Pursuit THROUGH NORTHERN FRANCE. 


(12) 27th August—morning. 

‘‘ A Supreme Command Order was sent to the First and Second 
Armies to the effect that the First Army was from that time onwards 
to be independent of the Second Army and no longer under Biilow’s 


orders.’’—(Biilow, p. 32; Kluck, p. 64.) 





(13) 28th August. (To all Armies.) 

‘* Directions for the further conduct of the campaign : 

‘‘The French, at any rate their northern wing and centre, are in 
full retreat in a south-westerly and westerly direction, and therefore on 
Paris. They will probably offer renewed and determined resistance on 
their way there. All reports coming from France confirm the belief 
that they are fighting to gain time, so that the greater part of the 
German forces may be held on the French front to facilitate a Russian 
offensive. 

‘* The Supreme Command therefore orders as follows : 

‘* The First Army, with the IInd Cavalry Corps, is to march west of 
the Oise towards the Lower Seine. It must be prepared to co-operate 
in the fighting of the Second Army. It is also responsible for the 
protection of the flank of the Armies. 

‘‘The Second Army, with the Ist Cavalry Corps, will advance via 
the line La Fére-Laon on Paris. The Ist Cavalry Corps will 
reconnoitre in front of the Second and Third Armies. 

“The Third Army will continue its advance via the line Laon- 
Guignicourt on Chateau-Thierry. 

‘‘The Fourth Army will march by Rheims on Epernay. 

“The IVth Cavalry Corps, with the Fifth Army, will also send 
Pio Hing to the Fourth Army. The VIth Corps will join the Fifth 
Army. 
““The Fifth Army will advance vid the line Chalons-Vitry le 
Francois. It will move with its left echeloned back, so as to protect 
the flank of the Armies until the Sixth Army west of the Meuse is in 
a position to take over this duty. Verdun is to be invested. 

“The Sixth Army, with the Seventh Army and the IIIrd Cavalry 
Corps, based on Metz, will at first take measures to prevent any advance 
of the enemy into Lorraine and Upper Alsace. If the enemy with- 
draws, the Sixth Army, with the IIIrd Cavalry Corps, will cross the 
Moselle between Toul and Epinal and advance in the general direction 
of Neuf Chateau. This Army will then be responsible for the protec- 
tion of the left flank of the Armies: 

“The Seventh Army will at first remain under the orders of the 
Sixth Army. In the event of the latter crossing the Moselle, the 
Seventh Army will become independent. Its duty will then be to 
prevent any attempt of the enemy to break through between Epinal 


and the Swiss frontier. 
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** Strong opposition, which is expected to be met on the Aisne and 
later on the Marne, may necessitate a change of direction of the Armies 


from south-westerly to southerly. 

“‘A rapid advance is urgent in order to give the French no time 
to reorganize and offer serious resistance. 

‘**Any sign of disturbance on the part of the population will be 
immediately suppressed.’’—(Baumgarten-Crusius, p. 47.) 





Note.—Supreme Command Headquarters moved to Luxembourg 
from Coblenz on 30th August.—(Biilow, p. 43.) 





(14) 30th August—9.55 p.m. (received). (To First and Second 
Armies.) 

““The Third Army, wheeling southwards towards the Aisne, will 

attack on the front Rethel-Semoy and take up the pursuit in a 


southerly direction. 
“‘The movements begun by the First.and Second Armies are in 


accord with the intentions of the Supreme Command. The Third 
Army will conform and co-operate. The left flank of the Second Army 
will move approximately in the direction of: Rheims.’’ 
[Referring to the above, Biilow writes: ‘‘ By this Order the 
advance in a south-westerly direction ordered on the 20th August 


was permanently abandoned.’’] 
—(Biilow, p. 43.) 





(15) 31st August—8.25 p.m. (To Third Army.) 

‘Continuous advance of the Third and Fourth Armies urgent to 
co-operate with the Fifth Army, which is heavily engaged in its efforts 
to cross the Meuse.’’—(Baumgarten-Crusius, p. 61.) 





(16) 1st September—7.55 a.m. (To Third Army.) 

‘* A most energetic and immediate continuation of the attack by the 
Third Army in a south-easterly direction appears absolutely essential, 
since on that depends the success of the day.’’—(Baumgarten-Crusius, 


p. 63.) 





(17) 1st’ September—2.30 p.m. (received), (To Second Army.) 
“The Third, Fourth and Fifth Armies are heavily engaged 
against superior enemy forces. The right flank of the Third Army is 
at Chateau-Porcien on the Aisne. 
‘* The advance of the left wing of the Second Army in that direc- 
tion is urgently desired, and the cavalry will, if possible, arrive on the 
battlefield there to-day. An enemy cavalry division is reported west 


of Chateau-Porcien.’’—(Biilow, p. 46.) 
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(18) 1st September—1o.10 p.m. (To Fourth Army.) 


‘‘ The enemy will probably attempt to withdraw in a south-westerly 
direction. A timely and energetic advance of the Fourth and, par- 
ticularly, of the Third Army in a general southerly direction may bring 
about a great success. 

‘* A large number of French bivouacs are reported west and east of 
the Argonne Forest. Enemy transport columns are retreating south- 
westwards.’’—(Baumgarten-Crusius, p. 65.) 





(19) 2nd September. 


A Supreme Command Order was received by the Second Army 
stating that it was desired that it should take Rheims on that day. It 
also informed the Second Army commander that the Third Army was 
marching in the direction of Chalons, with its right flank covered 
against Rheims, also that the First Army was to advance by Verberie- 
Ambleny (west of Soissons).—(Biilow, p. 48.) 





THE BATTLES OF THE MARNE AND THE OuRCQ. 
(20) 3rd September. (To First and Second Armies.) 


‘‘ The French are to be forced away from Paris in a south-easterly 
direction. 

‘‘ The First Army will follow in echelon behind the Second Army 
and will be responsible henceforward for the flank protection of. the 
Armies. 

‘* The appearance of some of our cavalry in front of Paris, as well 
as the destruction of all roads leading to Paris, is desired.’,—(Baum- 
garten-Crusius, p. 66.) 





(21) 3rd September. (To Second Army.) 


‘‘ Agree to the measures adopted. Take possession of the south 
bank of the Marne.’’—(Biilow, p. 49.) 





(22) 4th September—7.45 p.m. (To all the Armies.) 


““The enemy has evaded the enveloping attack of the First and 
Second Armies, and a part of his force has joined up with those about 
Paris. From reports and other information, it appears that the enemy 
is moving troops westwards from the front Toul-Belfort, and is also 
taking them from the front of the Third, Fourth and Fifth Armies. 
The attempt to force the whole French Army back in a south-easterly 
direction towards the Swiss frontier is thus rendered impracticable, and 
the new situation to be appreciated shows that the enemy is. bringing 
up new formations and concentrating superior forces in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, to protect the capital and to threaten the right flank of 
the German Army. 


“--« 
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‘The First and Second Armies must therefore remain facing the 
east front of Paris. Their task is to act against any operation of the 
enemy from the neighbourhood of Paris, and to give each other mutual 
support to‘ this end. 

“The Fourth and Fifth Armies are still operating against superior 
forces. They must maintain constant pressure to force them south- 
eastwards, and by this means open a passage for the Sixth Army over 
the Mosel between Toul and Epinal. Whether by co-operating with 
the Sixth and Seventh Armies they will then succeed in forcing any 
considerable part of the enemy’s forces towards Swiss territory cannot 
yet be foreseen. . 

“The Sixth and Seventh Armies are to continue to hold the enemy 
in position on their front, but will take the offensive as soon as possible 
against the line of the Mosel between Toul and’ Epinal, securing their 
flanks against these fortresses. 

*“The Third Army is to march in the direction Troyes-Vendeuvres. 
It will be employed, as the situation demands, either to the west to 
support the crossing of the First and Second Armies over the Seine, or 
to the south and south-east to co-operate in the fighting of our armies 
on the left wing. 


‘‘His Majesty therefore orders :— : 

**y. The First and Second Armies will remain facing the eastern 
front of Paris, to act offensively against any operations of the enemy 
from Paris. The First Army will be between the Oise and the Marne, 
the Second Army between the Marne and the Seine. . IInd: Cavalry 
Corps will be with the First Army, Ist Cavalry Corps with the Second 
Army. 

**2,. The Third Army will advance on Troyes-Vendeuvres. 

‘*3. The Fourth and Fifth Armies, by a determined advance in a 
south-easterly direction, will open a passage across the Upper Mosel 
for the Sixth and Seventh Armies. The right wing of the Fourth Army 
will move through Vitry, and the right wing of the Fifth Army will 
- move through Revigny. The IVth Cavalry Corps will operate in front 
of the Fourth and Fifth Armies. 

““4. The task of the Sixth and Seventh Armies remains 
unchanged.’’—(Kluck, p. 97.) 

[This Order was taken to the First Army by Colonel Hentsch, 
who at the same time informed General von Kluck that the German 
Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Armies were held up in front of the 
French. eastern fortresses. ] 





(24) 6th September. (To all the Armies.) 


‘Supreme Command sent out the information that according to 
an order by General Joffre, which had, been captured, the enemy had 
ordered all his Armies to begin a decisive battle.’’—(Baumgarten- 
Crusius, pp. 88 and 98.) 
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THE RETREAT TO THE AISNE. 


Note.—Colonel Hentsch’s Movements. 

On oth September Colonel Hentsch visited Headquarters of the 
First, Second and Third Armies with full powers from Supreme Com- 
mand. After conferring with General von Biilow, the retreat of the 
First, Second and Third Armies to behind the Aisne was ordered. 

Colonel Hentsch arrived at the Headquarters of the Third Army 
in Chalons on the evening of the 8th-September. On the morning of 
the gth he went to Second Army Headquarters at Montmort (these 
moved to Epernay later in the day); and after conferring with Von 
Bilow went to First Army Headquarters at La Ferté Milon, which he 
reached at 1.15 p.m. that afternoon. After delivering his message to 
the First Army Headquarters (see Kluck, p. 122), he returned at once 
to Second Army Headquarters, and thence back to Third Army Head- 
quarters, where he was at 9.45 p.m. He then went back to Fourth 
Army Headquarters on his way back to Luxembourg. 





(25) oth September—g p.m. (received). (To Third and Fourth 
Armies.) 

‘‘The Third Army remains south of Chalons ready for a renewed 
offensive. The Fifth Army is to attack wom the night of the gth- 
ioth. If there are prospects of success, the Fourth Army will also 
attack and co-operate for this purpose with the Third Army.’’— 
(Baumgarten-Crusius, p. 137-) 





(26) 9th September—7.30 p.m. (issued). (To Fifth Army.) 
“In view of the general situation, the night attack ordered will 
not take place.’’—(Baumgarten-Crusius, p. 138.) 





(27) 9th September—g.30 p.m. (issued). (To Third Army.) 

‘‘The Third Army remains south of Chalons. Offensive will be 
begun again on the 1oth September as soon as possible.—Moltke.’’— 
(Baumgarten-Crusius, p. 139.) 





(28) 10th September—2.30 a.m. (To First Army.) 

‘‘The Second Army has retired behind the Marne, with its right 
flank on Dormans. The First Army will be in a position of readiness 
echeloned behind it. The envelopment of the right wing of the Second 
Army is to be prevented by taking the offensive.”’-—(Kluck, p. 132.) 





(29) 10th September—g a.m. (To First Army.) 

‘Fighting favourable on the whole front. Security of the right 
flank of the Second Army by offensive action of the First Army abso- 
lutely essential.’’-—(Kluck, p. 132.) 
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(30) roth September—1.15 p.m. (To First and Second Armies.) 

‘* His Majesty orders that the First Army shall be placed under 
the orders of the Commander of the Second Army till further notice.’’ 
—(Baumgarten-Crusius, p. 151.) 
















(31) 10th September—5.45 p.m. (To Second Army.) 

‘“The Second Army will retire to behind the Vesle, its left flank 
on Thuizy. The First Army will receive instructions from the Second 
Army. The Third Army will hold a line Mourmelon le Petit- 
Francheville (south-east of Chalons sur Marne) in touch with the 
Second Army. 

**The Fourth Army, in touch with the Third Army, will extend 
the line from north of the Rhine-Marne Canal to about Revigny. 

‘“‘ The Fifth Army will remain in the positions it has reached. The 
Vth Corps and the H.R. (?) Metz, will attack the forts of Troyon, 
Paroches and Camp des Romains. 

‘* The positions reached by the Armies ar to be put into a state of 
defence and held. 

“The first units of the Seventh Army—the XVth and VIIth 
Reserve Corps—should reach the area St. Quentin-Sissy about midday 
on the 12th September.’’—(Biilow, p. 63.) 
























‘ 


(32) 11th September (issued from Rheims, 5 p.m.). (To all Armies.) 

‘‘From definite information received, it is clear that the enemy 
intends to attack with very strong forces against the left flanks of the 
Second and Third Armies. 

‘‘His Majesty therefore. orders Armies to reach the following 
positions : 

‘* Third Army to the line Thuizy (exclusive) to Suippes (exclusive). 

‘‘Fourth Army to the line Suippes (inclusive) to St. Menehould 
(exclusive). 

‘“‘ Fifth Army to St. Menehould (inclusive) and east of it. 

‘* The positions reached are to be put into a state of defence and 
held. During their withdrawal the Armies will keep flank inter-com- 
munication.—Moltke.’’—(Biilow, p. 64.) 























11th September. (To Second Army.) 

‘‘ His Majesty commands that the Seventh Army under General 
von Heeringen shall at first be under the orders of the commander of 
the Second Army.’’—(Biilow, p. 66.) 





(33) 


















14th September—night 14th-15th. (To Second Army.) 

“In the event of the First Army being unable to hold the line of 
the Aisne, it is to be withdrawn in sufficient time in the general direc- 
tion of La Fére, to take up a position there. 


(34) 
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‘In this case the Second and Seventh Armies will hold the line 
Laon-Rheims.’’—(Biilow, p. 72.) 





(35) 14th September—night 14th-15th (later). (To Second Army.) 
‘“The XVIIIth Corps, advancing by Mont St. Remy on Neuflize, 

where it is expected to arrive during the morning of the 15th, is at the 

disposal of the commander of the Second Army.’’—(Biilow, p. 74.) 





(36) 15th September—11.55 p.m. (To Second Army.) 

“‘The report of the First Army for the 15th September does not 
indicate clearly the conditions on the extreme right flank of the First 
Army, nor whether the order of Your Excellency to protect its right 
flank by a definite echelon formation has been carried out. 

‘‘ The Supreme Command consider that this is absolutely essential. 

‘‘ The Supreme Command Order of yesterday’s date, by which the 
First was to withdraw in a due northerly direction in the event of a 
dangerous enemy movement against its flank holds good.’’—{Bilow, 


P- 75-) 


(37) 22nd September. 


Supreme Command issued instructions regarding the formation of 
the Sixth Army on the extreme western flank of the Armies.—(Biilow, 
p. 80.) 








(38) 25th September. 
Supreme Command Headquarters moved on this day from 
Luxembourg to Meziéres.—(Biilow, p. 82.) 





(39) 27th September. (To Second Army.) 

“‘ In order to strengthen the right wing of the Army, half the Guard 
Corps and the dismounted men of the Divisional Cavalry at the disposal 
of the Second Army will be sent to join the Sixth Army by rail in the 
direction Peronne, mounted troops to St. Quentin.’’—(Biilow, p. 84). 





THE GERMAN CAVALRY AT THE BATTLE 
OF THE MARNE. 


By Lireut.-COLONEL POUDRET. 





Translated, by permission, from the Revue Militaire Suisse. | 





GENERAL VON KLUCK seemed to be acting in obedience to a 
recognized rule of strategy when he diverted his army on September 
4th, 1914, from the direction of Paris, a geographical objective, in 
order to concentrate on the destruction of the French armies. That 
might well have been achieved had Paris constituted nothing but a 
geographical objective. In reality, however, it represented something 
quite different. ° From behind its fortifications appeared a menace 
followed by a pressure which became more and’ more violent until it 
finally brought to nought a very fine plan of campaign. 

The movement of:General von Kluck, ordered, or at any rate 
approved by’ the German General Staff (for it*is inconceivable that 
such a decision ‘could have been left to thé sole judgment of the 
commander of the ‘First Army), can only be justified on the assump- 
tion that he'was fully in touch with all’that was going on near the 
capital. Was Von Kluck badly informed by his cavalry? Was he 
ignorant of the concentration of ‘the-Sixth French Army. Finally, 
was he wrong in-_not leaving all Von der Marwitz’s cavalry on his right 
flank when diverting his course towards Coulommiers? I think one 
can safely answer.all these questions in the, negative. 

As far as the first two are concerned, a study of the details where 
it is possible will, be worth while, not only because it is interesting 
to know exactly under what conditions the march,on Paris was. aban- 
doned, but also because cavalry have seldom, been confronted. by 
reconnaissance .work so full, of interest, and’ responsibility. 

The situation was.as follows:—By September 3rd the withdrawal 
of the Sixth French Army, formerly the Army of the Somme, brought 
it to the line Dammartin-Pontoise, where it halted and took up a 
position facing north. It had in front of it the army of Von Kluck 
stretching: from Creil to Nanteuil. 

It was on this day that the German commander decided to. wheel 
to the south-east. General von Kluck cannot have been ignorant of 
the presence of the Sixth Army, now supported on the garrison of 
Paris. The cavalry looked for it and should have found it. Its patrols 
were working forward in the right places: since September 1st. they 
had been searching the country in all directions. It is true that they 
were less. numerous on the right, held up probably by the large 
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stretch of forests which block the approaches to Paris on a wide and 
broad front; though one patrol, consisting of a force of Uhlans, 
penetrated as far as Pontoise. Farther to the left reconnaissance 
patrols worked forward to La Chapelle-en-Serval, Survillers, and 
Sainte-Witz, where the high ground commands the road to Senlis and 
the railway to Saint-Denis. Such an observation post was certainly 
most valuable. 


Still farther to the east, the forest obstacle does not exist, the 
country is open and allows an extensive field of view. Here also the 
patrols pushed well ahead along the corridor between the railways to 
Saint-Denis and to Nanteuil-le-Houdoin. Before September 1st dawned 
several squadrons had already passed through Ermenonville. Lagny- 
le-Sec was occupied on the 2nd,! and the patrols pushed forward, 
following the main road to Paris, on Dammartin and Villeneuve, one 
of them getting close to Gonesse on the 4th. Neither was the Meaux 
district forgotten; Plessis-L’Eveque, Chanconin, and other villages 
were searched, also Penchard, where good observation can be had from 
the high ground. 


On September 4th, hearing of the German change of direction, 
General Gallieni ordered the Sixth Army to concentrate on its right. 
This brought the VIIth Corps near Louvres, General Lamaze’s corps 
near Menil-Amelot, and the territorial divisions to Tremblay-les- 
Gonesses. These three sectors, or the two flank ones at any rate, one 
of which includes the road and railway Paris—Nanteuil-le-Houdoin 
and the other the Senlis road and the Saint-Denis railway, must have 
mye reconnoitred, since the visit of patrols has been recorded in each 
of them. 


Without taking into account the exaggerations of the Berlin 
bulletin which triumphantly announced on Septeiibier grd_ that the 
cavalry of the First Army were patrolling ‘‘close up to the gates of 
Paris,’’ it must be admitted that they were not far from them, and 
that they had in any case worked sufficiently far ahead to be in a 
position to gain all the necessary information. Quite apart from 
reports which he certainly had from other sources, General von Kluck 
must therefore have heard from his cavalry about the concentration of 
Maunoury’s army. It will also be remembered that the IVth German 
Reserve Corps was not taken by surprise. It appears, in fact, that the 
first shots were fired by it about midday on the 5th, from the heights 
of Monthyon, against a French battery leaving Yverny which thought 
itself in safety. 


If General von Kluck was not altogether ignorant of the presence 
of Maunoury’s army on his right flank, he did not know its actual 
strength and composition; even had his cavalry been stronger and 
more enterprising it could not have given him that information. 
Further, it could not have told him that the enemy, far from being 
demoralized and thinking himself beaten, was preparing for the most 





1La Marche sur Paris de !’aile droite allemande. Comte de Caix de Saint- 
Aymour. Lavauzelle, Paris, 1916. 
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vigorous offensive and was confident of victory. Again, the cavalry 
could not report that in the following days fresh forces would come 
out from Paris and increase the danger which had been gradually 
growing since the first days of September. 


The German General Staff took a false step through not having 
foreseen this possibility, or through disregarding its importance, and 
also through under-estimating their opponent. Their error lay in a 
wrong appreciation of the facts, and this led to a hazardous manceuvre. 
Paris was neglected, owing to the certainty they felt of entering it a 
week later; a corps was marched across the front of the British Army 
as the latter was regarded as of no value after its hurried retreat, even 
if it was considered before that. The first effort to attack the German 
flank, that begun by the Army of the Somme, had been easily repulsed, 
and it was doubtless thought that the second could be similarly dealt 
with if it ever matured. Such a possibility, however, seemed improb- 
able, as the French Government had left Paris, and, according to the 
German papers, revolution had broken out in the capital. 


To sum up, therefore, it seems that an error of judgment rather 
than lack of information was responsible, and the cavalry must be held 
blameless. 


Of the three divisions of Von der Marwitz’s corps we have seen 
that only the 4th was left with the IVth Reserve Corps on the Ourcg. 
So far as reconnaissance, this division should certainly have sufficed 
for all needs, although they became very considerable during the battle. 
Nevertheless, it is impossible to admit that the presence of the whole 
corps on the Ourcq would have altered the issue of the battle. Further, 
the clever employment of the cavalry south of the Marne and the 
services it rendered between September 6th and roth seem to prove 
that the distribution of it as ordered was not a mistake. 


Let us now see what was the general situation on the evening of 
the 5th on that part of the front which concerns us: namely, the 
German right wing. The whole interest of the battle is there. 

The movement begun on the 4th brought General von Kluck’s 
army along and to the south of the Crecy—Esternay road on the 5th. 

The right, formed by the IInd Corps, faced the British Army. 
Then came the IVth (Active) Corps and the two divisions of Von 
der Marwitz’s cavalry, south-east of Coulommiers. _Richthofen’s 
cavalry corps lay to the south of La Ferté-Gaucher, with the IIIrd 
Corps on its left. The IXth Corps was at Esternay, with a portion 
farther to the north, and forméd the left of the First Army. General 
von Kluck’s line of outposts extended from Villiers-sur-Morin through 
momen Vaudoy, and Courchamp to Saint Bon, and Chatillon-sur- 

orin. 


General von Biilow’s army was not in line with the First Army, 
but echeloned behind it. The Xth Reserve Corps was at Montmirail, 
the Xth (Active) Corps and the Guard along the Montmirail—Chalons- 
sur-Marne road, and the left wing around Vertus. The VIIth Corps 
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was held in reserve north of Montmirail, where it stayed for some 
time. The army of Von Hausen continued the line from Vertus to 
Chalons-sur-Marne (XIIth, XIIth Reserve, and XIXth Corps). 

The French Generalissimo had given the line of the Seine, the 
Aube and the district north of Bar-le-Duc as the limit of the with- 
drawal. The Third and Fourth French Armies lay approximately 
on the line Bar-le-Duc—Vitry-le-Francois. The Ninth Army (General 
Foch) was concentrated in the area about Fére Champenoise, between 
Mailly and Sezanne, with one division in advance north of Sezanne. 
On its left, the Fifth Army carried on the line from Sezanne to near 
Villers Saint Georges. 

The British Army, which had gone far to the south, was out of 
the alignment, and had trouble in picking it up again in the following 
days. It had two corps along the Rozoy—Paris road and one near 
Lagny, resting on the Marne. Its outposts were placed along the 
northern edges of the Forest of Crecy. 

The fronts, as we have described them, are peculiar in that both, 
at one point, show a very marked break in their continuity. On the 
German side an empty gap of more than nine miles existed between 
the IVth Reserve and the IInd Corps. This gap increased with every 
step of General von Kluck’s enveloping movement, until at the time 
of his march on Provins, the isolation of the I1Vth Reserve Corps 
was almost complete. It was there that the danger lay, and that was 
the situation of which the French Generalissimo was trying to take 
advantage. This is clearly shown in his famous order of September 
4th. On the other side the gap between the Fifth French Army and 
the British was still larger: from Villers Saint Georges to Rozoy 
is about eighteen miles, and Conneau’s cavalry corps, south of the 
Forest of Jouy, was the only connecting link between them. Through 
this free zone run the roads leading to Provins from Coulommiers 
and La Ferté Gaucher, and it was through this gap that General von 
Kluck was going to pour his masses with the intention of enveloping 
the army of Franchet d’Esperey without paying any attention to the 
British whom he would leave on his right. 

General Joffre’s orders are admirably clear. Maunoury’s army was 
to cross the Ourcq and advance on Ch&teau-Thierry. The British 
Army was to march in the direction of Montmirail, whilst the other 
French armies would attack straight to their front in a northerly 
direction. By this means the German reserve corps on the Ourcq 
would be isolated and beaten, and the German communications 
threatened. 

General von Kluck, on the other hand, counted on being able to 
hold the British with the IInd Corps, and send the [Vth Corps against 
the flank of Franchet d’Esperey’s army. 

Now that we know the plans, let us see how they were carried out. 

In the mind of each of the belligerents the 6th was to be the 
first day of battle, but it began on the Ourcq on the afternoon of the 
5th. General Maunoury was trying to drive back Schwerin’s IVth 
Reserve Corps on to the river. 
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In spite of this menace,! General von Kluck began his enveloping 
movement south of the Marne at dawn on the next day, the 6th. 
The IInd Corps was to hold the British, and it attacked vigorously 
in the early morning. Meanwhile the [Vth (Active) Corps advanced 
in two divisional columns along the roads Coulommiers—St. Just and 
Coulommiers—Provins. By 8 a.m. the advanced guards had reached 
the Melun—Provins high road.? As we shall see, the I1Vth Corps was 
to go no farther. 

Richthofen’s cavalry advanced on its left. His 6,000 cavalrymen 
had been concentrated south of Chartronges along the Provins road. 
Before marching off a conference was held, and then five patrols were 
sent out with orders to destroy the Melun—Morest and the Moret— 
Montereau railway lines. The distance to be covered was between 
twenty-five and thirty miles, but it was hoped that, owing to the open 
gap between the British and the Fifth French Army, the patrols would 
be able to reach their objective. Such, however, was not the case. 
Two of them returned during the day without having been able to 
get through and the other three were captured. Their leaders, Lieu- 
tenants von Wedemeyer, von Schierstaedt, and Count Strachwitz, 
were brought later on before a French court-martial at Chalons-sur- 
Marne, which, as is known, was the cause of reprisals by the Germans. 

When the conference had ended and the orders been given to the 
patrols, the corps marched off, and the forest of lances bearing the 
many-coloured oriflamme moved towards Provins for the decisive battle 
which was to bring about the end of the campaign. For had not an 
officer of high rank announced that they would dine at Fontainebleau 
that evening ? 

In the meantime, however, the first village they came to had to be 
captured. It was Courtacon, defended by French cyclists, probably 
belonging to Conneau’s cavalry corps. The Guard-Jagers were the 
first to enter it, and as it was admitted that civilians had been using 
firearms, the houses were set on fire. 

Next came the village of Les Murets. A battery was in position 
there, and the Uhlan regiment that advanced to attack it came up 
against a network of wire and had to retire. At 8 a.m., however, 





1I must mention here a different version. Certain authors maintain that on 
the afternoon of the 5th, when the threat of Maunoury’s army began to be felt, 
General von Kluck recalled the whole of the IInd Corps and part of the IVth 
(Active) Corps. It is true that the casualty lists reveal the presence of troops 
of both these corps on the Ourcq on that date, but they must have been only 
small detachments. Otherwise what would have happened to the operations on the 
6th; what troops would Von Kluck have had to use to face the British on that 
day; and who would have carried out the march on Provins? The question has, 
however, only a slight bearing on the subject, and even if this version happened 
to be correct it tends to raise still more the importance of the part of the cavalry, 
who would have had to begin their difficult mission twelve hours sooner. 

_. 2 From the position of the IVth Corps to Provins, the distance was fifteen 
miles. This fact seems to weaken the assertion, so often made, that the corps 
**reached Provins.’? (French communiqué of 11 p.m., September 11th.) 

It is probable that only the most advanced detachments of the advanced guard, 
perhaps only a few patrols, reached there. The corps itself must have halted 
considerably in rear. 
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the French battery iimbered up and the village was taken. Champce- 
nest, farther south, was also occupied; but the movement stopped 
there, and this point marks the extreme limit reached by the German 
cavalry in the campaign in France. The resistance became increasingly 
stronger. It was not only advanced-guards simply trying to gain 
time that were opposed to them, but a large body of troops who were 
themselves taking the offensive. Besides, an order to halt had arrived. 
The main body of the cavalry returned to the Beton—Bazoches cross- 
roads, though the captured villages were still held. 

On the right the advance of the [Vth Corps was also stopped.! 
What had happened? Why had the decisive movement, on which 
everyone was counting, been held up? The reason was that General 
von Kluck had received bad news. His IVth Reserve Corps, heavily 
attacked on the afternoon of the 5th, had had to make a considerable 
retirement on the evening of the 6th, especially on the right wing, 
which was threatened with envelopment. The corps retired from 
Breguy towards Vincy, and came to a stand three miles from the 
Ourcq, along the Meaux—La Ferté Milon road. 

General Maunoury had also sent his 8th Division south of Meaux, 
through the open gap which existed between the German IVth Reserve 
Corps and the British Army. 

The situation was so obviously unfavourable that General von 
Kluck, without any waste of time, ordered the IInd Corps to move 
to the help of the troops on the Ourcq. Accordingly, at about 10 a.m., 
the IInd Corps broke off the fight with the British and went off to 
support both wings of the IVth Reserve Corps. 

In the circumstances the IVth (Active) Corps had to give up its 
advance on Provins. We left it halted at the moment of reaching 
the Melun—Provins road. It then made a half-circle and moved 
away northwards; but, it did not go, like the IInd, to reinforce the 
troops fighting on the Ourcq. Its advanced guard halted at La Ferté 
sous Jouarre, while the main body remained south of the Marne, in 
the Rebais district. The reason of this was probably a fear that the 
British, taking advantage of the circumstances, would make a-vigorous 
offensive into the area now freed in front of them. The departure 
of the 80,000 men of the IInd and IVth German Corps left a gap 
of over twenty-five miles between the Ourcq and the right wing of 
the IIIrd German Corps near Cerneux, west of Villers Saint Georges, 
and the IInd Corps had only left weak rearguards on the Grand-Morin 


during its retirement. 
The German commander called upon his two cavalry corps to fill 


this dangerous gap. 





1No information has yet been obtained of the action of the IInd French 
Cavalry Corps at the time of the German advance on Provins. Did it report this 
adventurous march? Did it notice the retreat of the IVth Corps afterwards? Did 
it attempt any operation against the enemy’s flank or rearguards? Such are 
questions which it will be interesting to clear up later on. As far as can be judged 
it appears that the whole attention of Conneau’s cavalry corps was given to 
Richthofen's cavalry, who, indeed, were an objective that could not be neglected. 
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Von der Marwitz’s two cavalry divisions established themselves 
in the sector Crecy—Coulommiers. They had the whole British Army 
in front of them, but that did not prevent them holding their ground 
till the morning of the 7th. Richthofen’s cavalry corps remained in 
its position near Beton—Bazoches, facing General Conneau’s cavalry 
and the left wing of the French XVIIIth Corps. 

In spite of the presence of the IVth Corps south of the Marne 
the situation of the German cavalry was full of danger. It is true 
that the Grand-Morin lends itself to a resistance of some duration 
and that it offered difficulties for the enemy’s reconnaissance work, 
but it was the inaction of the British Army during this day, the 6th, 
far more than the positions occupied and the topographical features, 
that enabled the cavalry divisions to cover the retirement and hold 
their ground in such an exposed position.* 

It appears that Marshal French did not know, till the evening, 
of the departure of the IInd and IVth Corps and of the consequent 
possibility for him to undertake a brilliant enveloping manceuvre. 
The reasons for this delay in his intelligence service are not exactly 
known. Had the British cavalry, though at the right place (on the 
right wing), not enough push in it? Had its patrols worked badly? 
Were the airmen unable to use their machines? Did Marshal French 
not realize that the battle begun on the Ourcq on the previous evening 
might well react on that being opened south of the Marne? Perhaps 
he did not possess the same quick discernment as General Foch, who, 
during the battle on the 8th, quietly explained the reason of the 
increasing vehemence of the German,,attacks by saying that ‘“‘ their 
plans must be working out very badly elsewhere.”’ 

In any case, whether it was that the German cavalry and the 
rearguards of the IInd Corps understood the art of deception or that 
the British remained passive, it was not till the evening that the 
British advanced guards reached the Crecy—Coulommiers road. Their 
advance, estimated from the previous line of outposts, had thus been 
an average of six miles on the right wing and three miles on the 
left wing, a fact which seems to point to a lost opportunity, considering 
the situation and the opening that was given. 

The enemy was more active in front of Richthofen’s corps. 
Nevertheless, the latter was able to hold the positions it had been in 
since midday and to keep its captures of the morning: the villages of 
Champcenest, Les Murets, and Courtacon. 

General Franchet d’Esperey did not know until very late, even 
later than Field-Marshal French, of the departure of the two German 
corps. It was not till the morning of the 7th that reports from airmen 
gave him the information. 

In these circumstances the German commanders were enabled, 
comparatively unmolested, to carry out their retirement, which was so 
vital and at the same time so dangerous. 





__ 1 The fine offensive spirit which the British Army has since displayed makes 
it easier for me to comment on their slowness at the beginning, delays which the 
British themselves will certainly be the first to recognize. 


K VOL. LXV. 
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The cavalry played its part well: it covered and held the front. 
The enemy’s reconnoitring patrols could not pass through, and the 
fragile line remained intact. The enemy, at least on this sector of 
the front, made no appreciable progress. 

In the Esternay area heavy fighting took place between the IIIrd 
and IXth German Corps and the XVIIIth and Ist French Corps, 
the latter gaining ground towards evening. General Foch’s army, 
on the whole, maintained its positions: its centre came up against 
the Guard and its right wing against the Saxons. The VIIth German 
Corps remained north-west of Montmirail and did not take part in 
the fighting. 

On the 7th the situation became more critical for the two German 
cavalry corps. The gap behind them was widening. The IVth Corps 
left the Rebaix area in the morning, crossed the Marne and took 
up a position in three groups east of the Ourcq. These groups, 
however, were probably composed only of a few units, for the main 
body did not come up into line until next day. 

It is certain, however, that the German fears were increased by 
ihe pressure of Maunoury’s army, which had been reinforced by the 
61st Division, transported by rail to near Nanteuil-le-Houdoin and 
brought into action on the left wing. 

The Germans denuded the sector south of the Marne, and the 
cavalry was more and more left to its own resources. Fortunately for 
it, the British continued to show only slight activity, and once again 
they took the whole day to make a small advance. 

Thus for part of the day General von der Marwitz held the 
positions near Crecy, and, what was more important, those near 
Coulommiers. He would probably have held them longer if General 
von Richthofen, in retiring, had not uncovered his left flank, whilst 
his right was being threatened by the advance of the 8th French 
Division. The latter formation was making headway south of Meaux 
and trying to get between the rearguards of the IInd Corps and the 
cavalry. It was in these circumstances that General von der Marwitz 
withdrew from the Grand to the Petit-Morin. There he occupied the 
numerous crossings and maintained his positions till the following day. 

The British Army did not make much of an advance. Its cavalry, 
on the right wing, co-operating with the cavalry of General Conneau, 
worked forward towards Jouy-sur-Morin. The Ist and IInd British 
Corps reached the La Ferté Gaucher—Coulommiers road in the 
evening, and the IIIrd Corps was the only one to cross the Grand 
Morin, passing the night north of Crecy. 

As for Richthofen’s cavalry, it had great difficulty in breaking 
off the fight in the morning. The Jager, who were occupying 
Champcenest and Les Murets, were violently attacked whilst the 
cavalry was engaged in holding back the French and British cavalries. 

The left wing of the XVIIIth French Corps was also a serious 
menace. The Germans feared every moment that the crossings of the 
Grand Morin would be taken behind them, until at about 11 a.m. 
General von Richthofen ordered the retreat on the Petit Morin. The 
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corps crossed at Jouy and at La Ferté Gaucher and took up a position 
in the sector La Sablonniére—Boitron, on the right of which General 
von der Marwitz was soon to bring back his corps. 

By the evening the four cavalry divisions were thus lined up on 
a front of nine miles, with the rearguards of the IInd Corps on their 
right and those of the [Vth Corps, about Hondevillers—Viels Maisons, 
on their left. 

The French and British cavalries did not pursue beyond the 
Grand-Morin. They appear to have passed the night of the 7th-8th 
around La Ferté Gaucher. 

The IIIrd and IXth German Corps were also affected by the 
withdrawal of the IVth Corps. Soon after 8 a.m., pressed by the 
Fifth French Army, they began to retire northwards and passed the 
night on the plateau of Mont Dauphin, between the Grand and 
Petit Morin. Their rearguards took up an outpost position on the 
slopes north of the Petit Morin in immediate contact with the French 
troops. 

On this day the right wing of the Fifth French Army passed 
Esternay. Foch’s army, in spite of being violently attacked, held to 
its ground. 

The VIIth German Corps does not appear to have moved from 
its area north of Montmirail. 

To sum up the day’s work, the German cavalry appears to have 
accomplished its task in a most thorough manner. Though the line 
had been withdrawn, it had not been broken, and the threatened 
envelopment had been everywhere prevented. 

September 8th is a day self-contradictory in character. On the 
one hand it is the moment when the five days’ battle reaches its 
maximum intensity, and on the other it appears that it is the moment 
when General von Kluck, by withdrawing two new corps to the north 
of the Marne and not employing them in full strength on the Ourcq, 
already considered his plan had failed. 


The Sixth French Army was reinforced by the 62nd Division, 
which prolonged its left and was to envelop the German right with 
the assistance of General Sordet’s three cavalry divisions. In addi- 
tion, the IVth French Corps, taken from General Sarrail’s army, also 
came up into the line. 

The situation was, however, by no means favourable for General 
Maunoury. The IVth (Active) German Corps had crossed the Ourcq 
and taken the offensive. It attacked on its whole front, and, capturing 
Betz from the French, threatened to outflank them. Would General 
Joffre’s plan fail, and would the operations on the Ourcq, which were 
of decisive importance, be in vain? The French may well have 
thought so at the moment; for two fresh German corps, the IIIrd 
and [Xth, had left the district south of the Marne in the morning 
and were marching towards the Ourcq, where they were expected to 
intervene in the still undecided contest. But they contented themselves 
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with sending three regiments of infantry and two of artillery there,? 
and continued their march northwards. It is alleged that they were 
going to prepare positions most urgently needed for the defence of 
the Aisne line. If this fact is confirmed, it will prove that from the 
8th General von Kluck had no further illusions on the situation 
confronting him. He, perhaps, believed himself to be even more 
committed than he actually was, if one may judge from the anxiety 
which existed during this day as to the position of Maunoury’s army. 

The departure of the I[Ird and [Xth Corps necessarily created 
another gap in the line which had to be filled, and once again it was 
the cavalry who were ordered to do it. Its line of defence now 
extended out of all proportion, going from La Ferté sous Jouarre 
to Viels Maisons. On its right detachments of the IInd Corps were 
trying to stop the advance of the 8th Division towards the Meaux— 
La Ferté sous Jouarre road. On its left part of the VIIth Corps 
had at last come up into line. 

The Petit Morin, with fairly high banks, the northern commanding 
the southern side, is comparatively easy to defend, but the crossings 
are numerous, and every one of them had to be held. In front of 
the cavalry were the 120,000 men of the British Army who were 

marching from the Grand Morin to the line La Ferté Jouarre—Viels 
Maisons. The cavalry of Von der Marwitz occupied the right sector, 
and the staff of General Richthofen was at Hondvillers in telephonic 
communication with the brigades, and even regiments, allotted to 
defend the crossings. Each of these groups had infantry and artillery 
with it. A regiment of Uhlans and two Guard-Jéger companies 
defended the bridge at Sablonniére, the Cuirassiers were at the bridge 
of Bellot, and the 5th Cavalry Division, with a Guard-Jager battalion, 
protected the Orly area on the right. The fighting was extremely 
severe. They tried to dig trenches, but there were no tools available 
and the men were not trained in that kind of work. Their protection 
was therefore insufficient, and their losses rapidly became very consider- 
able. By midday some of the companies only had forty or fifty 
men left. 

On the appearance of the French cavalry, the Germans wanted 
to charge, but at that moment shrapnel fell thick all round them and 
the attack had to be abandoned. In any case their position was no 
longer tenable. The bridge of Bellot was taken by the French, and 
that at Boitron shared its fate. Soon after midday, the order was 
given to break off the fight. This was done quietly, according to 
German accounts, but with further heavy losses. 

Richthofen’s corps retired as far as near Montfaucon, leaving 
strong rearguards along the southern edges of the woods between 


La Chapelle and Viels Maisons. 


1 Strictly speaking this only applies to the 2oth Infantry Regiment and the two 
artillery regiments which were not engaged till the gth. The 86th Fusilier Regi- 
ment (IXth Corps) and the 12th Grenadier Regiment (IIIrd Corps) joined battle 
on the 8th and must have left on the 7th. In the case of the Grenadiers this 





is certain, as they spent the night of the 7th—8th at La Ferté sous Jouarre, and 
came into the battle on the 8th near Plessis-Placy. 
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The cavalry of Von der Marwitz does not seem to have been put 
to such a severe test. It held out through the evening and well on 
into the night of the 8th-gth in the area La Ferté sous Jouarre— 
Basseville. 

During the evening the 8th French Division and the British Army 
reached the Meaux-Montmirail main road. The obstacle formed by 
the Petit Morin was at last surmounted; thenceforward their progress 
became easier. But this success had been achieved slowly; in fact, 
had taken the whole day to accomplish, and to advance about nine 
miles. As on the two previous days, the German cavalry had succeeded 
in fulfilling its task: the gap between the First and Second Armies 
had not been entered; and the right wing of the VIIth Corps 
had not been turned. Their clever and energetic resistance was all 
the more timely as the neighbouring infantry (VIIth and Xth Corps) 
had lost Montmirail, taken by the Fifth French Army. 

On the whole front of General Foch’s army the attacks were of 
exceptional violence. Except for the Xth German Corps, which 
remained on the defensive east of Montmirail, all the other corps made 
repeated attempts to break through the Ninth Army. The latter, 
however, held its ground with the utmost gallantry, and was only 
slightly driven back near Fére Champenoise. 

A question arises as to whether the furious onslaughts of the 
Guard and Saxons were a final effort to break through the French 
line, or if they were merely intended to retain as many French troops 
as possible south of the Marne to relieve the pressure on the Ourcq. 
Or again, were they only meant to gain time in anticipation of the 
retreat on the morrow? It is for history to give the answer, but the 
first supposition appears to be nearest the truth, for, as we shall see, 
the efforts to break through in this sector were continued on the goth 
with the same violence, at a time when the retreat was in full swing 
on the rest of the battle front. . 

The events of September 9th were of a very similar general 
character to those of the previous day, though more pronounced. On 
the German right wing a definite retreat was in progress, whilst the 
violent. attacks continued on the left. 

The IVth Corps of General Sarrail’s army came up into line with 
Maunoury’s army ; the 8th Division, operating south of Meaux, having 
become less necessary for the British, was recalled: transported by 
rail, it took its place on the extreme left. 

The front of the Sixth French Army extended from Nanteuil le 
Houdoin to near Vareddes. Betz was still in German possession, but 
the crisis had been averted and the end was in sight. 


The situation of the German Army on the Ourcq was becoming 
more and more unfavourable. The British, having still only cavalry 
in front_of them, pushed on more rapidly, especially on the right 
wing. They were making a wheel to the left with La Ferté sous 
Jouarre as pivot. By midday the Marne had been reached and 
crossed, but here again they came up against the cavalry of Von der 
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Marwitz along the La Ferté Jouarre—Chateau Thierry road. It was 
now alone defending this front, as Richthofen’s corps had gone 
towards Dormans, the objective assigned to the left wing of the 
Second German Army, to which it belonged. 

It was only natural that Von der Marwitz’s two cavalry divisions 
could not withstand for long the advance of the British Army, all 
the more as Conneau’s cavalry corps and the advanced guard of the 
XVIIIth French Corps were also marching on Chateau Thierry and 
threatening their flank. It was at this moment, shortly after midday, 
that General von der Marwitz informed General von Kluck that he 
could hold out no longer. Any further delay would expose the army 
on the Ourcq to being taken in rear by the turning movement of 
the British. 

General von Kluck then gave the order to retire, and this move- 
ment was begun by the German left wing. The sector about Meaux 
was evacuated, whilst on the right wing, near Bargny, a counter- 
attack was made to gain time. The German corps gradually moved 
away in the direction of Soissons, leaving strong rearguards which 
deceived the enemy for a long time. On the next day they stopped 
Sordet’s cavalry in its attempt to pursue near the edges of the Forest 
of Villers Coterets. 

After its retreat, Von der Marwitz’s corps spent the night of the 
8th-gth about Courchamp, north-east of Chateau Thierry. Richthofen’s 
cavalry does not appear to have offered as much resistance as that of 
Von der Marwitz. In the morning it was still in its position of 
Montfaucon Essises, where trenches had been dug; but in view of 
the progress of the XVIIIth French Corps it had to retire again to 
avoid being cut off from the Second Army. A French force was 
already attacking from Montmirail in the direction of Condé, and the 
cavalry was hurried along in the general retreat. It went in the 
direction of the Marne, crossed it at Dormans, and remained near 
Vincelles during the night. It was from this place that a squadron 
of cuirassiers was sent out on reconnaissance with orders to discover 
in what force the French had already reached the north bank of the 
Marne at Chateau Thierry. This squadron never returned. It took 
two days to reach Mont Saint Pére whence it could get no farther, 
and the whole squadron was finally captured. 

On the German right wing the battle virtually ended soon after 
midday, though on the rest of the front it continued. There is little 
doubt that Biilow’s army could hold on no longer. On the one side 
it was being violently attacked by the Fifth French Army, and on 
the other the advance of the XVIIIth Corps compelled it to evacuate 
its line of defence north of the Montmirail—Champaubert road. It 
went back along the road to the Marne up which it had marched 
with such high hopes a few days before. 

The battle raged longest in front of the army of General Foch. 
As on the previous day, the Guard and the Saxons renewed their 
desperate attacks. The Guard gained ground slightly near Monde- 
ment, and the Saxons pushed on up to Salon. But it was their 
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*‘swan song,’’ and on their right the battlefield had been entirely 
evacuated by the German.troops. A great risk had already been 
taken by so much delay: the Xth French Corps was on the right, 
and it was only necessary for it to push forward across the high 
ground of Courjeonnet and Congy to bring about a disaster. Towards 
evening the Germans broke off the fight. 

On September roth the whole German Army east and west of 
Vitry le Francois was in full retreat on the Marne.? 





1This attack in flank took place on the following day. The Xth Corps, by 
advancing along the Champaubert—Chalons road towards Bergers les Vertus, tried 
to cut the line of retreat of the Guard. But the latter was able to extricate itself 
from this unpleasant situation. 


2As is known, General von Hausen gave up the command of the Saxon Army 
after the Battle of the Marne. 





THE ELDER VON MOLTKE AND THE BATTLE 
OF THE MARNE. 





SEVERAL French writers have referred to a project of the elder von 
Moltke for an invasion of France via Belgium, and to a forecast of 
his which suggested that Paris should be neglected, and the decisive 
battle fought east of it in the region of the Marne. No such prcject 
can be found in von Moltke’s published writings and correspondence ; 
but what purports to be a translation of it is given in General Maitrot’s 
‘‘Nos Frontiéres de l’Est et du Nord. L’Offensive par la Belgique: 
La Defense de la Lorraine’’—the third edition of which appeared 
in 1914. 

It appears of sufficient interest to translate from the French into 
English. There seems no doubt of its genuineness, and it had, 
perhaps, great influence on the German General Staff. We may be 
sure that if von Moltke said in certain circumstances Paris was to be 
neglected, they would do so without considering whether the circum- 
stances were the same as he assumed. 


The translation is as follows: 
From General von Moltke to Lieut.-General von Bonin, of the War 
Ministry. 
Berlin, 26 February, 1859. 


Your Excellency’s confidential reference to an active co-operation 
of Belgium and Holland with Prussia in a war against France has 
given me the opportunity of examining this possibility in greater 
detail. Our obligation to protect these two States on their own soil 
would compel us to concentrate the principal mass of our forces on the 
Lower Rhine and make our main offensive towards Belgium, which 
will probably be the next theatre of war. 

{ have indicated in this memoir the initial dispositions of the 
Army and I now submit it for Your Excellency’s consideration. 


Berlin, 26th February, 1859. 


MEMORANDUM on tthe initial dispositions of the 
Prussian Army in the event of the active co-operation of 
Belgium and Holland in a war against France. 


Should Prussia now intervene in the conflict provoked by the 
Emperor Napoleon, the object of such a voluntary intervention, in 
agreement with Austria and Germany, would, broadly speaking, be 
to take advantage of a favourable opportunity to repel the aggression 
of France and to place that country in such a situation that it would be 
forced to renounce in the future any idea of an offensive against the 
Rhine provinces. 
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The consequences of a successful war would in themselves be of 
considerable value; nevertheless, it would give us material compensa- 
tion for the great sacrifices which Prussia would have to make. Such 
compensation could only be obtained by the conquest of territory such 
as is to be found in France alone. ‘The territory that it is intended to 
keep will naturally have to be effectively occupied and its fortresses 
held at the conclusion of peace and protected by an organized force. 
Any exchange for another piece of territory more useful to us, but not 
occupied and protected by our forces in the manner above mentioned, 
presents great difficulties. . . ... 

As the war is to be conducted with the co-operation of Belgium 
and Holland, both must be protected by marching into them. The 
offensive would then be made in the direction of Paris and, if success- 
ful, after numerous sieges, would lead to the conquest of the depart- 
ments: in the north-east of France. This, however, is a conquest which 
would be difficult to maintain. Without any direct link with Prussian 
territory, it is a part of the French Empire which could not be assigned 
to Prussia, nor could it be left in the hands of so weak a State as 
Belgium. The loss of that frontier, so close to its capital, would be 
a constant menace to the very existence of France, and Germany 
would have to maintain an army to keep Belgium in possession of a 
territory whose fortresses it could never occupy. 

The only lasting conquest which Prussia could maintain in France 
consists of the old provinces of Alsace and Lorraine, whose popula- 
tions are still German though their sentiments lean towards France. 
By such an arrangement France and Germany would obtain their 
natural frontier, the Vosges. stew Snot ; 

The destruction of the military power of France in a succession 
of battles is the only means of obtaining a definite result. Whatever 
may be the purpose of the war, the French Army must always remain 
the first objective. Consequently, in forming the plan of campaign, 
two considerations must be taken into account. We must be certain 
of a numerical superiority over the enemy’s army, and must take suit- 
able measures for the occupation of the territory that it is wished to 
retain. Therefore, if the French Army should not be found in that 
territory—and such would be the case if our offensive was’ made through 
Belgium—we should have two distinct objectives, and must therefore 
form two distinct armies. . . . . . 

An offensive passing through Belgium would bring the Prussian 
Army direct to Paris by the Sambre or the Oise, and it would certainly 
not take long to discover the enemy’s army, as it would naturally be 
there. A féw marches would bring the Prussians to the French capital 
and, as in 1814, the fate of the capital would decide the cam- 
paign. 6 OU Ug 

If we should find the French Army assembled in the neighbour- 
hood of Rheims, we should have to turn away from the direction of 


1General Maitrot, criticizing this statement, writes: ‘‘ The natural frontier 
between France and Germany is the Rhine, a truth that has been proclaimed 
throughout the ages.”” He quotes Cesar, Tacitus, Frederick the Great, Danton, 
Carnot, and Napoleon to support this statement. 
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Paris immediately: we should attack the French behind the Aisne 
and, with superior numbers in our favour, defeat them and drive them 
back beyond the Marne, the Seine, the Yonne and finally the Loire. 
We could then march on Paris and it is indisputable that the moral 
impression made by these operations would be sufficiently great to 
induce the capitulation of Paris and the fall of the Napoleonic dynasty. 

To sum it up, therefore, the conquest of Alsace and Lorraine would 
be the real objective of the war, but the means of obtaining it would be 
an offensive on Paris through Belgium, the French Army being the 
objective throughout the operations. 

Thus both political and military considerations demand the initial 
concentration of the Prussian Army in two masses: one on the Lower 
Rhine, the other on the Main. The Army of the Main, the weaker, 
would be formed to occupy Alsace and Lorraine, the objective of the 
war; the Army of the Rhine would have to make that occupation 
possible, by giving battle to the French, and to guarantee it. The 
French frontier of Belgium is no farther from Paris than from Cologne. 
A large part of the French Army is already between that frontier and 
Paris, whilst our offensive army would have to be mobilized and 
moved to Cologne. We cannot therefore promise to protect Belgium 
along its threatened frontier, but should only agree, with the active 
co-operation of the Belgian and Dutch Armies, to undertake to drive 
the French out of Belgium and to guarantee Holland. For this 
purpose these armies would have to concentrate, not at Antwerp and 
Utrecht, but at Namur or Liége and Maestricht. In that case a 
Prussian army corps would have to be concentrated at Aix-la-Chapelle 


to assist them. 








































THE MOBILIZATION OF THE GERMAN ARMY, 
1914 


(BEFORE PROCLAMATION OF THE FORMAL ORDERS). 





THE following notes are taken from an article entitled ‘‘ L’Armée 
allemande avant et pendant la guerre’’ in the Revue Militaire 
Générale, of September, 1919. 

On the afternoon of the 31st July the danger of war was proclaimed 
in Germany (‘‘ Zustand der drohenden Kriegsgefahr’’), and the 
necessary measures taken accordingly. There is evidence, however, 
that mobilization orders had been issued secretly some days previously 
to reservists to join their regiments. 

On the 26th July, Lieut. Miiller, of the 3rd Battalion of the Flying 
Section, who was on leave at Wangeroog, on the North Sea coast, was 
recalled by wire to Hanover, whence, he says in his diary, countless 
mobilization orders were sent out from the 28th July onwards. 

According to the diary, of a sergeant-major of the 12th Reserve 
Infantry Regiment, the camp at Altengrabow was emptied or the 28th 
July; and the diary of Sergt.-Major Bachmann, of the goth Infantry 
Regiment, states that on the 29th July two companies of his regiment 
left Phalsbourg to guard the tunnels in the Zorn Valley on the 
Sarreburg-Strassburg Railway. 

On the 29th July it is authenticated from original documents that 
reservists were incorporated into the frontier units :—The 53rd and 65th 
Infantry Regiments at Cologne; the 19th Pioneer Battalion at 
Strassburg; the 130th Infantry Regiment and the 13th Dragoons at 
Metz; and the 6th Bavarian Infantry Regiment at Amberg. On the 
following day reservists arrived for the 97th Infantry Regiment at 
Sarreburg, the 14th Jager Battalion at Colmar; the 39th Fusilier 
Regiment at Dusseldorf. They also arrived at a garrison in the 
interior, Quedlinburg, for the 165th Infantry Regiment; and it is note- 
worthy that this regiment formed part of a brigade which was sent to 
Liége on the first day of mobilization. On this same day, men on 
leave of the 113th Infantry Regiment were urgently recalled to 
Fribourg, and the 4th Company and the Machine Gun Company were 
sent off towards Huningen. 

All these facts have been confirmed, and they are measures which 
should not have taken place till the ‘‘ danger of a state of war’’ was 
proclaimed. 

Further, there is evidence that the proclamation of a ‘‘ danger of 
a state of war’’ signified the declaration of war so far as the German 
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Army was concerned. In the orders issued at Offenburg to the 
regiments of the Grand Duchy of Baden at 3 p.m. on the gist July, it 
said, ‘‘the proclamation of the danger of a state of war has arrived. 
. . . A state of war is thereby declared.’’? Thus, under the mask 
of preliminary measures to provide against a threatening state of 
war, the general mobilization of the German Army was openly 


proceeded with. 

On the 31st July, 310 reservists for each battalion arrived for the 
169th Regiment at Lahr, and for the 170th Regiment at Offenburg. 
A company of the ggth Infantry Regiment, which was already in 
position guarding the rai!way west of Saverne, was reinforced with 25 
reservists on this same day. The reservists of the Guard Regiments 
in Berlin were sent telegrams on the evening of the 31st July to rejoin 
their regiments by the afternoon of the 2nd August. Thus the war 
was regarded as inevitable. 

It is even more clearly shown by the fact that orders were sent on 
the evening of the 31st July to the Landsturm battalions to be formed 
in the frontier regions, so as to replace as soon as possible the active 
troops employed in guarding the railways. Among the Landsturm 
battalions formed, beginning on the jist July, were, it is known, 
those of Neuss, Jiilien and Andernach in the VIIth district, those of 
Meschede in the XVIIIth district, and those of Mosbach, Offenburg, 
Mannheim, Bruchsac, Rastatt, Loérrach and Donauschingen in the 
XIVth district. From the 2nd August, these Landsturm units were 


able to relieve the active troops guarding the railways about Aix la 
Chapelle. 

















NAVAL NOTES. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


The period covered by the following Notes, from July 1st to September 30th, 
was comparatively uneventful in the Royal Navy. Exercises were carried out 
in the Reserve Fleet during July, but on the ground of economy only a very few 
ships were selected to take part, and little sea work was done, the exercises rather 
taking the form of a test mobilization. The second year’s Inter-port Meetings in 
connection with the Welfare Committee scheme opened at Devonport, but ended 
abruptly and inauspiciously. An important speech on the present position of the 
Navy was made by the First Sea Lord ig accepting the Freedom of Sheffield, on 
July 23rd. Lord Beatty said: ‘‘ The war has made such a great strain upon the 
Empire as to leave us in a condition of financial distress, and our expenditure must 
be confined to only what is absolutely necessary. The Navy has been reduced 
to the lowest limits that prudence demands. There has been no new construction. 
But we shall do well to remember that Sheffield cutlery may last for ever, but ships 
do not. Ships unfortunately are subject to decay, and not only to decay but to 
a virulent type of the disease of obsolescence. Progress in science, in technique, 
in ingenuity, go together to shorten the life of a man‘of-war. In the spheres of 
science and of experimental work the Navy is better equipped to-day than it has 
ever been before. With our efforts extending in that direction, we can afford to 
delay construction by assimilating and co-ordinating all the lessons of the war, so 
that when the time does come such money as should be expended may be expended 
in the wisest and in the right direction. We are in a position to forecast with a 
certain degree of confidence the passing of types, and to gauge their respective 
virility. With the disappearance of the German Fleet we are released from the 
intolerable burden of competitive effort, but we have to bear in mind that the day 
will come when our veteran ships will have to be replaced, and that, under our 
present financial conditions, a very little is going to cost a great deal.” 


NavaL COMMANDS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


E’ On September 14th Vice-Admiral Sir Richard Phillimore hoisted his flag at 
Portsmouth as Vice-Admiral Commanding the Reserve Fleet, in succession to 
Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Oliver, who hauled down his flag in the battleship ‘‘ King 
George V.”” Sir Henry Oliver proceeded to London for service at the Admiralty, 
where, on September 30th, he succeeded Admiral Sir Montague Browning as Second 
Sea Lord. The latter officer on the same day became Commander-in-Chief at 
Devonport, in the place of Admiral Sir Cecil F. Thursby, who on relinquishing this 
post retired from the Navy to facilitate the advancement of younger officers. 

The death occurred suddenly, on July 30th, of Vice-Admiral Sir Trevylyan 
D. W. Napier, Commander-in-Chief on the North America and West Indies Station. 
In the vacancy thus caused the Admiralty, on August 9th, selected Vice-Admiral 
Sir William Pakenham, formerly President of the Royal Naval College at 
Greenwich, but his appointment was not to take effect until October 16th. 

On September 1st Rear-Admiral Sir Richard Webb, formerly Assistant High 
Commissioner at Constantinople, hoisted his flag as Rear-Admiral in the Fourth 
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Battle Squadron of the Mediterranean Fleet, in succession to Rear-Admiral Sir 
Michael Culme-Seymour, who left Malta in the light cruiser ‘‘ Ceres ’’ for Marseilles. 

Announcement was made on September 17th that a new post of ‘‘ Rear-Admiral 
at Bombay ”’ had been created on the East Indies Station, and that Rear-Admiral 
H. L. Mawbey, who last March hauled down his flag in the “‘ Inflexible,” on 
completing a year in command of the Reserve Fleet at the Nore, was to be its 
first occupant. Rear-Admiral Mawbey was also appointed by the Government 
of India to be Director of the Royal Indian Marine, in succession to Captain Neville 
F. J. Wilson, R.I.M. 

On October 1st Rear-Admiral Sir William Nicholson hoisted his flag in 
command of the Second Battle Squadron of the Atlantic Fleet, in succession to 
Vice-Admiral Sir Arthur Leveson. Sir William Nicholson, who stood second on 
the list of his rank when he was selected for this vice-admiral’s appointment, was 
last employed as Third Sea Lord. 

On July 5th Rear-Admiral Sir James Fergusson, who from July 24th, 1919, 
to March 15th, 1920, was Assistant Chief of the Naval Staff, took up the appoint- 
ment of Rear-Admiral Commanding the First Light Cruiser Squadron, and Senior 
Naval Officer in the Baltic, with his flag in the “‘ Delhi,” succeeding Rear-Admiral 
Sir Walter Cowan. 

Navy WELFARE COMMITTEE. . 


On July 12th, in accordance with Admiralty orders, the delegates from the 
three home ports assembled at Devonport for the Inter-port meetings of the Navy 
Welfare Committee, 1920. A week later these meetings adjourned their delibera- 
tions to await the Admiralty replies to the requests put forward in r1g19. 
Reassembling on July 23rd, the Inter-port Conference received the Admiralty 
decisions and considered them, but disappointment being expressed, twenty-one 
of the representatives were invited by the First Sea Lord to attend at the Admiralty, 
which they did on the 29th, headed by Chief Writer C. S. King (chairman), Chief 
Writer J. E. Lane (vice-chairman), and Sergeant Malcolm Henderson (vice- 
president). They were interviewed by Lord Beatty, and the chairman afterwards 
stated in a message to the Press that “‘ the Admiralty decisions have been carefully 
explained to us, and we have stated our case very clearly. I feel that as a result 
of the Conference we can hold a more hopeful view of the situation.” 

On Friday, August 6th, the complete decisions by the Admiralty on the 307 
requests put forward in October, 1919, were published as a Fleet Order, showing 
that over 100 had been granted in whole or in part, and that decisions on many 
others were in abeyance pending investigation by committees. Next day, the 
Inter-port Conference decided that ‘‘in view of the unsatisfactory replies of the 
Admiralty to the recommendations of the Welfare Committee” it was useless 
to proceed with the framing of further requests, and requested permission to dissolve. 
This being granted the members returned to their ships, and there was terminated, 
for the time being, the programme laid down for the working of the welfare scheme 
this year. The system therefore remains in suspense at their Lordships’ discretion. 


NAVAL OCCURRENCES. 


NavaL ENGINEERS.—Certain announcements of importance to the present 
and future officers of the engineer branch were made during the quarter. Revised 


arrangements were approved regarding officers qualifying as Lieutenant (Ef), 
the course of which will cover two sessions at the R.N. College at Greenwich. On 
July 17th it was announced that the option of reversion to deck duties would be 
withdrawn altogether from officers volunteering in future for engineering. Certain 
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advantages are to be offered to senior engineers in order to attract a good class of 
officer to the branch. The scope of the post of Engineer-in-Chief has been widened, 
so that he becomes the Board’s chief adviser on all matters of engineering policy 
and personnel; and engineer officers will be eligible in future, equally with deck 
officers, for appointment as Admirals-Superintendent of the Dockyards. © 


VOLUNTEERS FOR R.A.F.—On July 3rd the Admiralty invited applications 
from officers who had completed their examinations for lieutenant, and had been 
granted watchkeeping certificates, to be seconded to the Royal Air Force for a 
period of three years, the majority of the time to be spent upon Naval air work, 
and with the Navy. Such officers were to wear the Service uniform of the R.A.F. 
but the full dress and mess dress of their parent Service. 


ATLANTIC FLEET’s CruISE.—On July 8th the Atlantic Fleet, under Admiral 
Sir Charles Madden, left Scapa for its summer cruise. It proceeded south via the 
West Coast of Scotland, and a portion of the Fleet visited the Clyde during the 
regatta fortnight, being present when the King and Queen embarked at Gourock 
in the ‘‘ Victoria and Albert.”” The Fleet subsequently visited Swansea, Milford, 
Torbay, Falmouth, Bournemouth and other coast towns and resorts, and at the 
end of July dispersed to its home ports for midsummer leave. 


SENIOR OFFICERS’ CourRSES.—On July 8th the Admiralty announced that the 
Senior Officers’ Technical Course in some respects constituted preparation for the 
War Course, and as a general rule, officers taking the latter should have been through 
the Technical Course within the previous six months. Officers wishing to take 
the War Course at Greenwich should therefore apply for both Technical and War 
Courses, which will, as far as possible, be arranged to run consecutively. This 
rule was not to apply to the Autumn War Course, in 1920, but will be generally 
adhered to for subsequent courses. 


MARINE OFFICERS AND WIRELESS.—On July roth the Admiralty instituted a 
special supernumerary list of Royal Marine Officers, employed on wireless duties, 
who desired to continue on those duties for the remainder of their careers. This 
list is called the ‘‘ Supernumerary List R.M. (W/T.),” and officers on it will be 
eligible for selection for promotion on the Supernumerary List up to and including 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel; promotion to be considered when the officer’s 
turn for promotion would have come had he remained on the general active list 
of officers, and to be subject to his being recommended by the Director of Naval 
Signals. They will not be required before promotion to pass the military examina- 
tions laid down for R.M. officers on the active list. 


RESERVE FLEET ExeErcisEs.—Selected vessels of the Reserve Fleet from the 
Nore, Portsmouth and Devonport, which had been mobilized during the previous 
week, assembled at Portland on July 14th, and carried out exercises from that base 
daily until July 25th, under the command of Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Oliver, Com- 
manding the Fleet. The vessels engaged were the ‘‘ King George V,” “ Orion,” 
“Congnueror,” battleships; the ‘ Royalist,” “‘ Aurora,” and “ Galatea,” light 
cruisers ; the ‘‘ Dido,” ship of the Destroyer Captain ; the flotilla leaders ‘‘ Nimrod,” 
*‘Saumarez”’ and ‘‘ Abdiel”’; and twenty-four destroyers. 


SEA TRAINING For Boys.—An Admiralty order in July, defining the duties 
of the Admiral of the Training Service—at present Rear-Admiral the Hon. 
Victor A. Stanley, C.B., M.V.0.—indicated that official recognition had been given 
toa number of non-naval ships or institutions undertaking or assisting in the training 
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of boys for the sea. A complete list ot these establishments was given, and the 
A.T.S. was ordered to make an annual inspection of them. He is also responsible 
for the administration of the scheme under which units of Sea Cadet Corps are 
officially recognized by the Admiralty. Since January, 1919, some 45 brigades 
and corps of the Sea Cadets have received official recognition, with an approximate 
strength of 4,000, 


MARRIAGE ALLOWANCE.—By an Admiralty order of July 17th a new Marriage 
Allowance was ordered to be introduced as from the first pay day in October for 
the wives and children of married men in the Navy. This allowance closely resem- 
bled the Separation Allowance which it superseded, and the rates are the same as 
for the Army and Royal Air Force. A sliding scale was published showing how 
the rates will alter in accordance with changes in the cost of living, as shown by 
the Ministry of Labour index figure. 


FLoTILLA LEADERS FOR SALE.—Instructions were issued on July 24th for the 
“‘ Swift,” “‘ Kempenfelt,” “ Lightfoot,” and ‘“‘ Marksman ” to be prepared for sale 
as soon as practicable, as well as the depot-ships ‘“‘ Leander ”’ and ‘‘ Tyne.’’ The 
former were the first flotilla leaders in the British Navy, the “‘ Swift ’’ being designed 
in 1907 as a special type, and the three other vessels in 1913, to act as leaders to 
destroyers of the ‘‘ K,” “‘L” and ‘“M” classes respectively. 


JutLanp Prize Bounty.—The claim for Prize Bounty in respect of the German 
ships sunk at the Battle of Jutland was heard on July 27th before Sir Henry Duke, 
who awarded {22,685 to the officers and men of the 151 British vessels engaged. 
It was agreed that the whole of the British forces engaged should be taken as a 
unit for the purpose of the prize award, as it was impossible to contend in the 
circumstances that any one particular ship or squadron was solely responsible 
for the destruction of any one enemy ship. 


CoastaL Motor Boats.—A statement, dated July 28th, defining the scope 
and nature of the duties of the commanding officer of H.M.S. “ Osea,”’ showed 
that this officer is in direct command of the C.M.B. establishment at Osea Island, 
and responsible to the Commander-in-Chief at the Nore for matters connected 
with the organization, administration, and discipline of Osea and its personnel, 
and the movements and operations of the coastal motor boats stationed there. 
He will advise the Admiralty and flag officers in command on questions concerning 
C.M.B.’s generally, in order to promote co-ordination and uniformity of develop- 
ment, and will advise the Naval Staff on requirements of new C.M.B. designs. 


SMOKE SCREENS.—On August Ist announcement was made that the Admiralty 
had decided to continue the issue of smoke floats to the destroyers of the Atlantic 
Fleet—eight floats annually for each destroyer and 12 for each leader or divisional 
leader. In addition 80 floats per flotilla will be allowed in connection with experi- 
mental exercises and gas cloud trials. Issues will be made from Chatham Dock- 
yard, but a stock of 60 floats will be maintained at the destroyer base at Port 
Edgar. The Second Light Cruiser Squadron will be allowed 24 type “ F ”’ smoke 
floats for each vessel. 

“ CARNARVON’S ” CruISE.—On August 2nd the “ Carnarvon,” training ship 


for special entry cadets, left Cromarty, under the command of Captain E. Wigram, 
C.M.G., D.S.O., on a cruise in Norwegian waters. She visited Trondhjem, 


Christiansund and Bergen, returning to Sheerness on September 5th. The vessel 
was then ordered to Chatham to refit; the cadets’ final examination being held 


on board prior to their going on leave. 
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“ TEMERAIRE ” SyLLaBus.—Revised regulations, routine of instruction and 
syllabus, issued early in August, for the training of cadets in the battleship 
“ Temeraire ’’ showed that each cruise will last for an unbroken period of 27 weeks, 
counting from the time the cadets join until they are discharged. Each cruise will 
be arranged to avoid hot weather, to suit the cycle of instruction, to provide that 
the ship shall be under way during about one-third of the working days, to ensure 
that sufficient opportunity is given in close harbours to disconnect the machinery 
as necessary for the instruction of the cadets, and to give opportunities for coasting 
and for gunnery and torpedo exercises. 


GERMAN SHIPS SURRENDERED.—On August 5th the battle-cruiser ‘‘ Hood ” 
escorted into the Firth of Forth the ex-German battleships “ Helgoland ”’ and 
“Westfalen ’’’ and 12 destroyers, which she had accompanied from Kiel, and 
which were surrendered under the Peace Treaty. 


RoyaLt CANADIAN Navy.—Early in August the Admiralty notified that a 
lieutenant (G) for one year; and a paymaster lieutenant-commander, gunner, 
and three gunners (T) for two years, were required for the light cruiser ‘‘ Aurora,” 
and destroyers “ Patriot’ and ‘ Patrician,’’ which were being handed over to 
the Royal Canadian Navy. Thirty ratings for the cruiser and ten for each of the 
destroyers were also needed. The position of officers lent from the Royal Navy 
is in all respects equivalent to that of officers who serve continuously in the latter, 
with whom they will be equally considered for promotion and appointments. 


PROMOTION TO ENGINEER-COMMANDER.—On August 7th the Admiralty 
decided that the qualifications for advancement to engineer lieutenant-commander 
of engineer-lieutenants promoted to that rank under monthly orders 3134/16 and 
1510/18 were to be: Three years’ watch-keeping service as engineer-lieutenants 
in seagoing ships in commission; to have passed the professional examination 
laid down in Appendix X, Part VI, K.R. and A.I.; to have attained eight years’ 
seniority as engineer-lieutenant ; and to be selected by the Admiralty. It was 
decided, in the case of these officers, to accept the standard of the examination 
for promotion to warrant engineer, in lieu of the educational qualification for 
promotion to engineer-lieutenant-commander, and these officers were not therefore 
to be required to obtain the educational certificate referred to in Appendix X, 
Part VI, of the King’s Regulations, before taking the professional examination 
referred to in the same Appendix. Before an officer can be allowed to sit for the 
latter examination he must have attained four years’ seniority as engineer-lieutenant 


ADVANCED ENGINEERING CouRSE.—Announcement was made in August of 
the result of the first advanced course in engineering for officers of the Selborne- 
Fisher scheme of entry. The course concluded at Greenwich in June. The follow- 
ing completed it and were advanced to lieutenant (Et) as from June 30th :— 
Lieutenants J. B. Sidgwick, J. P. Charley, A. L. P. Mark-Wardlaw, G. C. Malden, 
G. F. B. Ottley. The Newman Memorial Prize allocated to the course was 
awarded to Lieutenant Sidgwick. All five officers received shore appointments : 
Lieutenant Sidgwick to the Admiralty ; Lieutenants Ottley and Charley to Rosyth 
and Portsmouth Dockyards respectively, as Assistants to the Engineer-Managers 
and in charge of the drawing offices; Lieutenant Mark-Wardlaw to assist the 
Engineer-Overseer of the Midland District; and Lieutenant Malden to assist the 
Engineer-Overseer of the Sheffield District. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS AND Accounts.—In view of the desirability that 
executive officers in the Navy who have to render accounts in ships which do not 
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carry accountant officers should receive some instruction before undertaking these 
duties, the Admiralty ordered in August that such officers who may be detailed 
to take charge of accountant officers’ duties are to apply for instruction by an 
officer of the accountant branch. If it is not possible for such instruction to be 
given in England before the officer takes up his appointment the necessary 
arrangements are to be made locally. 


DIsPATCH-CARRIERS AND MeEpaLs.—Some doubt having arisen as to the 
eligibility for war medals of the King’s messengers and dispatch carriers who held 
naval commissions, the Admiralty, on August 7th, issued an order on the subject. 
These officers are not eligible as messengers and dispatch-carriers for the award 
of the 1914-15 Star nor the Victory Medal. Any services they may have performed 
at sea or in theatres of military operations are held to come under the heading of 
duties of a temporary and special nature such as casual inspections and inquiries, 
trials and so on, for which the Star and Medal are not awarded. These officers 
are, however, eligible for the award of the British War Medal under the regulations 
issued on December roth last. 


‘“‘ VINDICTIVE ”’ REFLOATED.—On August 16th the wreck of the “‘ Vindictive,”’ 
sunk at Ostend as a blockship on May goth, 1918, after she had carried a storming 
party to the Mole at Zeebrugge, on April 23rd of that year, was successfully refloated 
by the Naval Salvage Section, under Commodore Young, R.N.R., which is clearing 
the Belgian ports. The Belgian Minister for Public Works and the Admiralty 
were among those who sent messages of congratulation on the achievement. 
Commodore Young was awarded the K.B.E. in recognition of his services. 


GUNNERY AND TORPEDO SPECIALISTS.—There is need for more ‘“‘G.” and 
‘“ T.”’ specialists in the Navy, and in August, in order to provide the necessary 
number of such officers for future requirements, flag officers and captains were 
directed by the Admiralty to bring to the notice of suitable and likely officers under 
their command the importance of gunnery and torpedo duties in the Fleet and the 
necessity for an adequate number of volunteers coming forward. A new long 
course for these branches began on October Ist. 


NAVAL SIGNALMEN FOR Maray States.—On August 2oth it was announced 
that four chief yeomen of signals or yeomen of signals in the Navy were 
required for loan to the Federated Malay States Government as meteorological 
observers in the Malay States, at a salary of about £490 a year, with free 
quarters, etc. Candidates were to be from 30 to 45 years of age, but preference 
was to be given to men within two years of completing time for pensions. 


DockyarD DISCHARGES STOPPED.—On August 2oth it was semi-officially 
stated that the Admirals-Superintendent of the dockyards had been advised by 
the Admiralty that all dockyard discharges were to cease. Negotiations were 
conducted between representative committees at Portsmouth and elsewhere and 
Lord Lytton, Civil Lord, with a view to obsolete warships being broken up in the 
yards, but it was understood that the Admiralty were unable to grant space for 
such work within the yards themselves, but that they were prepared, if suitable 
sites were provided, to allocate vessels for breaking up. A start on such work 
was made at the Cattewater, Plymouth, in September, when the “ Apollo ” and 
“‘ Andromache” were taken in hand for demolition. 


CapTAINS’ RETIREMENTS.—By order of August 25th the regulation under 
which captains are retired for non-service was amended. Officers who have 
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received appointments on full pay as captains, either ashore or afloat, are to be 
retired as soon as two years have elapsed since their last ‘‘ service,”” provided that 
no officer is retired for non-service before the expiration of three years from the 
date of his promotion to captain. 


ENTRY OF YOUTHS REOPENED.—On September ist, in order to meet present 
requirements for seaman ratings, the entry of youths into the Royal Navy was 
reopened as a temporary measure, and “ E”’ Block at the R.N. Barracks, Devon- 
port, was made ready for their reception. Youths between the ages of 17-18 are 
to be entered as boys, 1st class, and paid as such, at the rate of 1s. 9d. a day. 


Nava ‘‘ WHITLEY CouNcILs.”—On September 1st it was announced that 
the Admiralty had approved of joint committees on Whitley lines being set up 
in naval establishments in which civilian labour was employed. These com- 
mittees were to be on similar lines to those already existing in the dockyards, but 
they were not to deal with matters in any way affecting officers and men of 
the Navy. 


IRISH COASTGUARD Raips.—On September 1st it was reported by the 
Coastguard at Crookhaven that all buildings at Brow Head, including the war 
signal station and post office tower, had been destroyed by fire and bombs on the 
previous night. Brow Head station had previously been raided, on August goth, 
when masked and armed men carried away explosives used for fog-signal purposes. 
Early on the morning of September 3rd Bonmahon coastguard station, 12 miles 
from Waterford, was blown up after the two naval caretakers had been disarmed 
and bound. Enniscrone coastguard station, County Sligo, was raided on the night 
of August 26th, the arms and ammunition carried off, and the building burned down. 


Hyprocrapuic Work.—Reference was made during the meeting of the 
British Association at Cardiff to the need for hydrographic work in home waters, 
particularly in the estuaries, where changes are continually taking place. The 
Navy has now resumed such work, and there are six surveying ships at home, 
four of them engaged in work of immediate importance. The “‘ Beaufort ’’ was 
recently in Scottish waters, the “ Fitzroy” in the Channel, the “ Flinders”’ off 
the Irish coast, and the “ Kellett ” in the North Sea; while the “ Collinson ” and 
“Crozier’’ are in charge of care and maintenance parties. There are four 
surveying ships abroad, the ‘“‘ Endeavour” and “Merlin” in the Mediterranean, 
the ‘“‘ Mutine’””’ on the China station, and the “ Fantéme” in Australian waters. 
Ships not directly in the Hydrographic Service are also employed on this duty if 
occasion requires, and the cruiser ‘‘ Lowestoft ’’ has been surveying during the 
past quarter at St. Helena. 


“ Raeicn’s ’’ Triats.—The light cruiser ‘ Raleigh,” to which Captain 
Arthuf Bromley, C.M.G., was appointed on February 11th, carried out her trials 
early in September, and was reported to have attained a speed of 31 knots. She 
left the Clyde on September 11th, and on the 13th arrived at Devonport to be 
commissioned for service as flagship of Vice-Admiral Sir William Pakenham, the 
newly-appointed Commander-in-Chief on the North America and West Indies 
station. 

LAUNCH OF THE “‘ Rooxe.”—On September 16th the flotilla leader ‘‘ Rooke,”’ 
one of the six additional vessels of the “‘ Shakespeare ” type, ordered in April, 1918, 
contracts for four of which were cancelled after the Armistice, was launched at the 
Southampton works of Messrs. Thornycroft & Co., Lady Thornycroft performing 
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the naming ceremony. The ‘‘ Rooke”’ has, according to her builders, a displace- 
ment of 2,000 tons, and is 318 ft. long by 32 ft. broad. She will be driven by 
geared turbine machinery, with a shaft horse-power of 40,000 to give a guaranteed 
speed of 36 knots, and will be armed with five 4.7 in. guns, one 3-in. anti-aircraft 
gun, and two anti-aircraft pom-poms. 


ToweER SHip CoMPLETED.—On September 13th the first of what were called 
the “‘ mystery tower ships ’’ was taken from Shoreham, where it had been con- 
structed, to the Nab lightship, where it was sunk for use as an aid to navigation. 
In view of the interest exhibited in the towers at Shoreham the Secretary of the 
Admiralty announces the following details: ‘‘ During the war the construction 
of a number of these towers was projected in relation to a military operatior which 
the Armistice prevented being carried out. Two towers, the construction of which 
was far advanced at the cessation of hostilities, are to be completed, and one is 
shortly to be moved to near Portsmouth Harbour, where it will be used for defence 
and as a navigation mark.’”’ Attention was called in the House of Commons to 
the two towers ‘“‘ apparently embedded in the mud at Shoreham,” by Mr. Dawes, 
M.P., in a question reported in The Times on July 22nd. Sir James Craig then 
stated in reply that the Admiralty proposed to use them for experimental purposes ; 
that they were built as a part of certain defensive war measures, and that the total 
expenditure and liabilities at that date amounted to about £1,200,000. This 
sum included not only the structures but also other important work which formed 
part of the original scheme. The towers are constructed of steel on a base of 
concrete, built in several tiers, on which they can be floated. 


New O1Lers.—On September 18th the Admiralty announced that the follow- 
ing names had been assigned to the two 10,000-ton R.F.A. oilers, which are being 
built at Devonport and Pembroke, and which were formerly known as Nos. 1 and 2, 
viz: ‘‘Olna” and “ Oleander.” The oil tankers built before the war had the 
letters ‘“‘ol” as a suffix, such as ‘‘ Carol” and “ Ferol”’; in contrast the new 
vessels have this as a prefix. 


TRAWLERS RENAMED.—On September 22nd the Admiralty issued fresh names 
for twenty-seven of the trawlers retained for duty in the post-War Fleet. Instead 
of their previous designations, such as “ William Jones,” “‘ James Jones,” “ Isaac 
Chant,” and “ Battleaxe,’’ etc., these vessels were allotted the names of rivers of 
Great Britain and lrelard, such as ‘‘ Boyne,” ‘“‘ Cherwell,” “‘ Colne ’”’ and ‘“‘ Dee.”’ 
These river names were last borne in the Royal Navy by 25-knot destroyers 
which were scrapped after the Armistice. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PromMoTION.—On September 25th it was decided 
that, beginning with the recommendations due on November 15th, 1920, 
Commanders-in-Chief and officers in command of fleets, squadrons and stations 
would be allowed to include in the recommendations for the promotion of engineer, 
medical and accountant officers, the names of a limited number of officers of out- 
standing ability, whose early promotion is desirable, notwithstanding the fact 
that they have not yet reached the zone of promotion, in the same way as is laid 
down for commanders, lieutenant-commanders and lieutenants of the executive 
branch. 


Promotion ZONES.—The zones of promotion for officers in the half-yearly 
selections to be made on December 31st, 1920, and for future half-yearly selections 
until further notice, were fixed by the Admiralty on September 29th. In the 
executive branch, the zone for commanders is from eight to four-and-a-half years, 
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seniority inclusive on the day of selection; and for lieutenant-commanders, six- 
and-a-half years to two years. As regards engineers, the zone for engineer-com- 
manders is eight years’ seniority and over; and for engineer lieutenant- 
commanders four years’ seniority and over. The zone for surgeon-commanders 
was fixed at eight years’ seniority and over; and for paymaster-commanders at 
twelve years’ seniority and over. 


FoRTNIGHTLY PAYMENTS.—In accordance with the decision on request No. 3a 
of the Report of the Welfare Committee of 1919-1920, a system of fortnightly 
payments was ordered to be adopted throughout the Service as from October Ist, 
1920. The system has been introduced as a temporary measure until the number 
of writers available is sufficient to cope with the increase of work involved by the 
institution of a weekly payment system. Fortnightly advances are to be calculated 
on a 14-day basis, i.e., two weeks’ pay, less allotment, other charges incurred 


during the fortnight, and any odd pence. 


FOREIGN NAVIES. 
CHILE. 


THE NAVAL ProGRAMME.—In August the Chilean Legation in London received 
from the Chilean Minister for Foreign Affairs a telegram in which he said that cabled 
reports from New York refer to Chile’s reacquisition of the Dreadnought 
“ Almirante Latorre” (ex-British Dreadnought ‘‘ Canada”) and a number of 
destroyers as suggestive of a disturbance of the balance of naval power in South 
America. The Foreign Minister points out that Chile’s naval acquisitions represent 
nothing more than the repurchase of some of the vessels which she handed over 
to the British Government during the War, and which were then in such an advanced 
stage of construction in the shipyards as to be able to take part in the fighting. 
Chile’s naval programme was decided upon as long ago as 1910, and was put into 
effect by laws passed on July 6th, 1910, and October 21st, 1911. It comprised 
two Dreadnoughts, six destroyers, and a few submarines. Of these units all that 
the Chilean Government received were two destroyers—‘‘ Lynch ” and “‘ Condell ” 
—and they have now reacquired one Dreadnought and three more destroyers. 
To complete the programme of 1910, therefore, one Dreadnought and one destroyer 
are still required. It should be borne in mind, adds the Foreign Minister, that, 
according to paragraph 3 of the Law of July 6th, r910, a sum of £400,000 was to 
be set aside every year to provide for the annual construction of a first-class warship 
embodying the most recent improvements, and that up to the present this sum 
has not been expended. 


DENMARK. 


BritisH SLoop PurRcHASED.—On July 6th the British sloop ‘‘ Asphodel ” 
was handed over to the Danish Government at Harwich. She had been purchased 
by a Naval Mission which included T.R.H. the Princes Axel and Oscar. The 
‘ Asphodel,’”’ built by Messrs. Henderson, was ordered in July, 1915, and completed 
in the following February, Commander R. G. Coplestone being appointed to 
command her. Her displacement is 1,250 tons, speed about 17 knots, and her 
original armament was two 4-in. guns. The length between perpendiculars is 
255} ft., and beam 33} ft., with a mean draught of 11 ft. The radius of action 
is 3,700 nautical miles at 10 knots, 2,800 at 12 knots, 2,200 at 15 knots, and 2,000 
at full speed. 
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FRANCE. 


NEw APPOINTMENTS.—On September 13th it was announced that Rear- 
Admiral Fatou had been appointed head of the French delegation to the Inter- 
Allied Naval Commission of Control in Berlin, in succession to Rear-Admiral 
Dumesnil. The latter was appointed in command of the French cruiser squadron 
in the Mediterranean, and it was announced that the French would maintain a 
squadron in Levant waters during 1921. 


GERMANY. 


New Navat Curer.—A Berlin telegram on September 4th reported that 
Vice-Admiral Behncke had been appointed head of the Navy Department. In 
the War this officer served as Deputy Chief of the Admiralty Staff, in which capacity 
he issued, on February Ist, 1915, the “ first warning to peaceful shipping ” to avoid 
the North Sea on account of the submarine campaign. At the Battle of Jutland 
he commanded the Third Battle Squadron, with his flag in the “ Kénig,” and was 
wounded in the action, at the conclusion of which he was removed to the hospital 
ship ‘‘ Sierra Ventana.” In October, 1917, he commanded the naval forces con- 
cerned with the military in the operations against the Baltic Islands. 


JAPAN. 


SHIPBUILDING Capacity.—The Minister for the Navy, speaking before the 
Budget Committee of the House of Representatives, on July 13th, stated that 
Japan’s shipbuilding capacity was two capital ships a year. Her naval programme 
was not directed against any potential enemy, but dictated by the country’s insular 
position, although the possibility of the dispatch of foreign strength to the Orient 
had not been disregarded. The present Budget, the Minister added, provided for 
four Dreadnoughts, four battle-cruisers, and 12 cruisers and smaller craft. The 
cost would be 680,000,000 yen (£68,000,000 at par). 


WirELEss TELEPHONY.—According to the Wéireless World, the Japanese 
Navy is no longer to be dependent upon wireless telegraphy, the perfection of 
wireless telephony having induced the Ministry of Marine to recognize this latter 
system before all others. Wireless telephony has already been installed in vessels 
of a unit of the First Squadron, and the remainder of the Fleet is to be similarly 
equipped. 

UNITED STATES. 


CRUISERS RENAMED.—In consequence of their names having been allotted 
to new battleships now under construction three armoured cruisers have been 
renamed. The “ South Dakota,” launched at San Francisco, in July, 1904, has 
been renamed “Huron”; the ‘“ North Carolina,” launched at Newport News, 
in October, 1906, has been renamed ‘‘ Charlotte ’’; and the “ Montana,” launched 
in December, 1906, is renamed the “ Missoula.” 


Nava Expansion.—Speaking on August 31st at Charleston (West Virginia), . 


on the occasion of the third anniversary of the beginning of the construction of 
the big naval armour and projectile plant there, Mr. Daniels asserted that the delay 
in the ratification of the Versailles Treaty had prevented any cessation in naval 
enlargement. There had, therefore, been no change in the plans for American 
naval development, which “ will give our Navy world primacy. We are not only 
completing this great plant, but are building enormous docks and other needed 
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shore facilities elsewhere, and are constructing 6 Dreadnought battle-cruisers: 
with a dozen other powerful ships, which, in effective fighting power, will give 
our Navy world primacy.” 


New Battle CruisErs.—The Bureau of Construction and Repair announced 
on September 18th that the keel of battle-cruiser No. 2, the U.S.S. ‘“‘ Constellation,’’ 
was laid on August 18th, at the works of the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Company, Newport News, and the keels of the other five battle-cruisers were 
to be laid within a few days. 


MisHaps.—The cruiser “ Pittsburgh’ went aground on the rocks off Libau 
on September gth, and was refloated two days later and towed into Libau Harbour 
for dry-docking. The cruiser “‘ Frederick,” which brought to Antwerp the American 
athletes for the Olympic games, was ordered to proceed to the assistance of the 
“ Pittsburgh,” via the Kiel Canal. Vice-Admiral Harry McL. P. Huse, com- 
manding the U.S. Naval Forces in European waters, was on board at the time 
of the grounding. Submarine “S.5” submerged by accident through the sea 
rushing into the living compartment, and turned bows downward 60 miles off 
Delaware Cape. Thirty feet of her stern were fortunately above water, and a hole 
was drilled through which an undershirt was waved as a distress signal, attracting 
the attention of the steamer “ Alanthus.” Air was pumped in through the hole, 
and eventually the crew of 30 were rescued on the morning of September 3rd, after 
having been imprisoned for 40 hours. 





MILITARY NOTES. 
JULY—SEPTEMBER, 1920. 





UNITED KINGDOM. 


Strength_—July 6th. 20,000 Reservists (Class D) were called for. 27th. The 
War Secretary stated the home establishment was 5,000 stronger than in I914 ; 
but this included many recruits at depots, and the Reserve was one-half, 
Territorials one-fifth, below former strength. 

Officers.—July 23rd. Subalterns R.A. of 35 were to be placed on half-pay from 
October 21st, and thereafter on attaining 35.° 

August 8th. 300 commissions in cavalry and infantry were offered to officers 
of Militia, T.A., New Armies, R.N. Divisions, and oversea contingents, whether 
demobilized or not. Selection to be solely on war records. Qualifications : 
fitness for general service, over six months in a theatre of war before the Armistice, 
age under 25 for 2nd Lieutenant, under 30 for Lieutenant, under 35 for Captain. 

August 1toth. Unmarried ex-officers under 30 and physically fit were invited 
to enlist as privates.in Regular Army, with immediate promotion to corporal, 
provided (a) they relinquished their commissions, (b) sufficient vacancies as corporal 
existed. 

September 23rd. Vacancies were announced in the West African Field Force, 
open to officers over 22 of (in the first instance) Regulars, Militia or Reserve of 
Officers. Special provisions were held out. 
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Territorial Army.—July 20th. It was announced that divisions would retain 
the numerical prefix under which they were known during the war. By mid- 
September 60,000 men had enlisted, a large proportion being trained men. Some 
cavalry, Highland and Northumbrian units were at full peace establishment. 

Casualties—In North Russia, between the Armistice and evacuation, were 
31 officers, 147 men killed or dead, 44 and 361 wounded, 14 and 81 missing. 
On all fronts in Russia 31 and 149 killed or dead, 45 and 362 wounded, 28 and 90 
missing. 

99,868 all ranks Regulars and T.A. missing during the war were presumed 
dead. 

September 3rd. 213 were prisoners in Germany, 158 in Turkey, 5 in Bulgaria, 
1 in Austria, including those held by the Bolshevists. 

The mortality amongst animals during the war was 15 per cent., only I per 
cent. were lost at sea. Mortality was highest amongst camels, representing 
120,013 of the total 484,143. 

Unempioyment.—By end of August 143,000 men were drawing unemploy- 
ment pay. 80-90,000 had not been demobilized 1 year. The donation was 
extended for 14 weeks, up to November 8th, and later for a further 6 weeks. 

In connection with Field-Marshal Earl Haig’s ‘‘ Debt of Honour ’”’ campaign, 
the Labour Minister stated: 1. August 12th. 5,275,000 all ranks had been 
demobilized, all but 20,000 officers, 200,000 men absorbed or were in training. 
(a) Officers: 47,000 training grants had been made. Appointments Branch had 
placed 34,000. 14,500 were still on the books, many requiring help. (b) Men: 
25,000 disabled had been trained, 24,000 were in training, 21,000 awaiting it. 
19,000 firms were on the King’s roll, employing 176,000. 180,000 were 
unemployed, 7,000 had completed apprenticeships, 31,000 were doing so. The 
Building Trade Unions had been appealed to. 2. August 26th. The figures for 
January and August respectively were: disabled men registered, 39,597, 17,945; 
firms on King’s roll, 10,291, 16,651 ; men unemployed, 388,139, 139,137; officers : 
17,375, 13,793. A “substantial margin” of all ranks were not registered. 
3. September 1st. During August increase in appointments was 48 per cent. for 
London, 15 for whole country, in completed trainings 15, in civil service 
billets 77, though staff decreased 29. 125,466 men (34 per cent.) were on civil 
staff, 10 per cent. of them disabled. September 6th. On registers 14,293 officers, 
142,600 men (16,200 disabled) ; of these 124,000 unemployed. 

During July the Officers’ Association dealt with 1,471 cases, helped 668, made 
grants of £1,325, loans of £3,311. The Disablement Branch dealt with 276 cases, 
helped 60, granted £4,051. Families Department (a) helped 95 cases, granted 
£2,700; (b) widows, 14 cases, granted {290. The work was hampered by lack 
of funds. ; 

Land Settlement—September 15th. Of 40,145 applicants for 17 acre small 
holdings, totalling 659,769 acres, 7,483 were provided for on 15 acre holdings, 
totalling 111,906 acres. 17,344 approved, 8,105 awaiting interview. Further 
purchase of land and buildings was closed owing to expense. 


AUSTRALIA. 


During August a tentative defence scheme was outlined. Its main features 
were : trained staff, a nucleus of Regulars, Citizen forces. Enlistment voluntary, 
for four years. Former members of A.I.F. invited to rejoin their old units. Two 
Light Horse divisions, 4 complete divisions, 3 mixed brigades, capable of forming 
5 divisions, auxiliary units to be maintained Peace strength, 130,000. Universal 
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training as cadets up to 18 years of age, then for 4 years (instead of 7) in Citizen 
force. First training 10 weeks; for next 3 years, 16 days annually. Men of 22-26 
to come up annually for registration. Heavy artillery to be procured from England, 
an arsenal to be proceeded with. A joint Naval and Military Aviation Board 
with representatives in London. The existing Citizen force, about 60,000 strong, 
to undergo 8 days’ home training this year, pending introduction of new scheme, 
Training establishments were estimated to cost £245,000. £500,000 was proposed 
for aviation. 
East AFRICA. 

In July, East Africa was annexed to the Crown as Kenia (the name of the 
17,000 feet mountain east of the Uganda railway). The Zanzibar dominions to 
form the Kenia Protectorate. 

Ecypr, 

The anticipated introduction of Home Rule foreshadowed the concentration 

of British troops in the Nile valley. 


INDIA. 


July roth. Fight near Makin (Mahsud H.Q.) cost 2 British officers, 10 men 
wounded ; 27 Indians killed, 17 wounded. 

August 20th. Commissions for one year with Expeditionary forces were thrown 
open to demobilized officers of under 35 who had (a) served with the I.A.R.O., 
(b) for one year with Indian units. Passages, {25 bonus and final gratuity of one 
month’s pay were offered. ; 

During July an Auxiliary Forces Bill was introduced, substituting voluntary 
for compulsory registration, and stipulating that if the former proved unsuccessful, 
the latter should be reverted to. Another Bill was under consideration to raise 
a Territorial Force on Militia lines. By the.end of August voluntary enrolments 
at Calcutta numbered 500, in place of 6,000 under the Defence Act. 

Both Bills were passed in September. 

Under the Auxiliary Forces Act no term of service is specified, but after 6 
years, discharge may be taken on application of C.O. Infantry preliminary training 
is 32 days plus musketry course, for other branches 40 days. Annual trainings 
are: (a) 16 days, plus musketry course, for men of under 31 in Active Class ; 
(b) 6 days, plus musketry course, for men of 31-40 in 1st Class Reserve ; (c) musketry 
course for men of over 40 in 2nd Class Reserve. Pay and allowances will be granted 
instead of equitation grant. An Auxiliary Officers’ Corps is to be formed of those 
who served in the war and retain their rank. The Indian Territorial Force Act 
conforms to the recommendations of Lord Esher’s Committee (see under). Its 
object is to “ respond to the aspirations of those Indians who desire to see the 
formation of a second line of the Indian Army, through which, in time of need; 
the almost unlimited man-power of India may be utilized.” The I.T.F. will not 
be liable for service overseas and will have its own Staff. 

At the end of September the Report of the Army in India Committee was 
published. Its main recommendations were: the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff to be the sole responsible military adviser of the Secretary of State for India. 
The Commander-in-Chief in India, appointed with the concurrence of the 
Chief of I.G.S., to be the same of the Government in India. A Military Council 
to assist the C.-in-C., India. A Munitions and Marine Department in India. 
Various steps for closer co-ordination between (a) the British and Indian Armies, 
and (6) I.A. departments. Amongst those in (2) were: Sandhurst cadets applying 
for I.A. to be posted to a corps in India. After 1 year, seconded to an Indian 
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Corps for 4 years. Then 1 year at home. After 6 years’ service, option of 
returning to British unit or 4 years further service with I.A. In the latter case, 
after 10 years’ service, 2 years with British corps at home. Then second option. 
If for I.A., return to it until completion of command of Indian unit. During this 
period, before being appointed 2nd in command, 1 year further service with 
a British corps at home and promotion per Indian time scale. After completing 
command or 26 years’ service, placed on general list for employment in India or 
elsewhere. Other proposals aimed at ameliorating the conditions of service of 
all ranks, British and Indian. 

The Indian T.F. not to adversely affect efficiency or strength of the Regular 
Army, or expenditure demanded upon it. Voluntary enlistment, between ages 
of 18-30, for 4 years’ general service in India. British commandant, 2nd in com- 
mand, adjutant. Training staff, etc. from Regulars. 


GERMANY. 


July 7th. At the Allied Conference at Spa, the Chief of the German General 
Staff gave the following figures : 























Now held by 
At Since 
Armistice. | Surrendered. el Binwoh- | Reiche- 
polizel. nerwehr. webr. 
Rifles .. ..| 6,000,000] 1,690,000) 117,000 6xajto0 260,000/1,500,000 lost during 
| retreat. 

Machine Guns .| no exact 73,000, 5,000! 6,000) 5,000 

figures. 
Trench Mortars 17,000 3,000) 350} 9,500 840/Total held 13,590, 

| 4000 to surrender. 














| 

Big Guns 4 20,183 16,865) 2190 — | 774'998 in forts, 346 to 
| . | surrender. 

Gun Barrels ..| _- 22,000%, — — — |*and 16,000 gun car- 
| | | riages. 











He urged (a) the Army should be reduced from 200,000 to 190,000 by October 
1oth, 180,000 by January, 1921, 160,000 by April, 1921, 130,000 by July, 1921, 
100,000 by October, 1921; (b) an increase of 300 surgeons, 735 officials, 50;000 
rifles. The Conference decided that (a) the Reichswehr must be reduced to 
150,000 men by October 1st; (b) the 7 infantry and 3 cavalry divisions sanctioned 
by Peace Treaty to 100,000 by October 21st ; (c) 50,000 in excess would be allowed 
up to December 31st. 

July zoth. The Reichstag abolished conscription. September 15th. Cadet 
School at Gross Lichterfeld reopened (contrary to Treaty stipulations). 


MESOPOTAMIA. 


July 1st, tribesmen attacked Rumeita (on Lower Euphrates), cut railway 
near Diwanie and Samawa. 2nd, relieving detachment reached Rumeita; a 
second detachment was held up 8 miles N., and returned to Imam el Hamza 
(zo miles N.), having suffered ‘at least ’’ 200-300 casualties. 9th, armoured 
train reached Samawa. 19th, column from Imam el Hamza routed tribesmen 
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4 miles N. of Rumeita. 2oth, relieved garrison. About the same time the railway 
was cut at Ibn Ali (midway Rumeita—Baghdad) and between Hilla—Kefl (80-90 
miles S. of Baghdad), tribesmen occupied Kefl, and beleaguered Kufa (20 miles 
S. of Hilla). 24th, a relieving column of 7 companies, 1 squadron, 1 field battery 
was forced to return to Hilla, losing 20 of all ranks killed, 50 wounded, over 300 
(205 British) missing, 1 field, 12 Lewis guns, 260 horses, many transport animals 
and carts. 29th, Diwanie garrison withdrawn to ibn Ali. 

During July the garrison of Mesopotamia comprised 9,500 British, 52,500 
Indian troops. Two squadrons R.A.F. were at Basraand a third forming. Parts of 
2 divisions were warned in India, and on August 6th the first reinforcements landed 
at Basra. 

August 8th, 34th Brigade column from Hilla dispersed 2,000 tribesmen near 
that place. 13th-14th, 55th Brigade column occupied Musseyit and the Hindie 
barage. 15th, Bakuba (30 miles N. of Baghdad) looted and relieved ; railway cut 
at Feluja (36 miles W.). 18th, communications cut between Baghdad—Kifri— 
Kiruk on N.E., Ramadie—Feluja on W. roth, attack by 4,000 tribesmen on Bakuba 
railway bridge repulsed ; Hilla—Baghdad railway reopened. It was computed that 
34,000 tribesmen were “ out,” in bands of under 5,000. 26th, attack on Hilla 
repulsed ; Hilla—Baghdad blockhouses commenced. 29th, Samawa invested. 

September 2nd, Samawa railway station relieved ; an armoured train broke 
down ; 2 officers 40 men taken prisoner, 1 gun, etc., lost. 6th, clearing-up columns 
started from Bakuba, Kizil Robat. oth, reoccupied Shah Roban (65 miles N.E. 
of Baghdad). 12th, mouth of Moussainiya canal (3 miles S. of Mussaiyib). 
Blockhouses completed Abrehawa—Abu Jisra (on Baghdad—Kuretu railway). 
16th, to Shah Robap. 22nd, column from Shergat reached El Hadra (on Mosul 
road) unopposed. Blockhouses completed Baghdad—Kut el Amara. _ Gatherings 
dispersed E. of Khanma; S.W. of Mussaiyib. 24th, reoccupied Deltawa. 
Communications restored Baghdad—Feluja, Kara Ghan—Kara Kum (on Kifri 
railway). 30th, relief column started from Ur for Samawa. General situation 
“* quieter.” - Several sheikhs had surrendered. 

The Arab police and levies behaved well ‘‘ wherever employed with and under 
British officers whom they knew, despite every appeal to their tribal, family and 
religious. feelings.” 


Morocco. 


The Spaniards occupied 15,000 square miles of fresh territory during the past 
twelve months, much of it mountainous. Service in the country has now been 
reduced from 3 to 2 years, a third year having proved sickly; volunteering and 
special inducements have been opened. In January Mount Gorgues (the highest 
point in the range south of Tetuan) was captured, and by June 24th the range 
occupied. At the end of July 3 columns advanced on Sheshuan. By mid-August, 
that from the west reached Champs de Tefer, on the Luccas, that from the east 
was at Kobba de Arsas, and that from the north at Ben Karrich, 20 miles from 
Sheshuan. On September 17th, the French and Spaniards commenced operations. 
Two French columns, 12,000 strong, advanced on Wazan (S.W. of Sheshuan, within 
the French border), and on the 2oth temporarily occupied the town. By the same 
day the Spanish western column had advanced 3 miles, and the northern column 
6 miles on a 9g miles front towards the Beni Idir heights (W. of Tetuan— 
Sheshuan road). 

(As the crow flies, Sheshuan is about 30 miles S. of Tetuan ; Wazan 30 miles 
S.W. of Sheshuan; Tefer 20 miles S.W. of Sheshuan or 15 N.N.W. of Wazan. 
The intervening country is mountainous.) 
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PERSIA. 

July oth, Bolshevists from Melchesider (S. shore Caspian), occupied Sari 
(115 miles N.E. of Teheran). 14th, reinforced at Enzeli and Meshed i Sar: from 
Mazanderam (S.E. corner Caspian) reached Noor mountains (on route to Teheran). 
17th, British armoured car scrap with Jangallis, N. of Menzil (on Resht—Kasvin 
road). Gendarmerie repulsed small landing at Bander Gez. 22nd, a British- 
Persian column routed raiding bands N.W. of Bajgiran (120 miles N.W. of Meshed),; 
30th, British retired from Menzil to Kasvin. Cossacks and gendarmes cleared 
Mazanderam, reoccupied Barfurash, Meshed i Sar, Bender Gez. 

August 6th, British reoccupied Menzil; 16th, Yuzbashi Chai (on Kasvin— 
Resht road). 23rd, Cossacks captured Resht, 500 prisoners. 25th, Bolshevists 
recaptured Resht. During July-August, the Bolshevists were estimated at under 
3,000, with 500 Jangallis. 

September 23rd, Cossacks recaptured Resht. 3oth, Bolshevists still at Enzeli. 


POLAND; 

July 1st, Poles regained line of the Slutch, obtained successes farther east. 
5th, Bolshevists occupied Rovno; 8th, Vileika, Bobruisk, Proskurov, reached 
Minsk, and cut the Dvinsk—Vilna railway. Poles reoccupied Ovrutch and Rovno. 
11th, Bolshevists occupied Minsk; 13th, Dubno; 14th, Vilna. 15th, Poles 
reoccupied Dubno. 22nd, Bolshevists occupied Grodno, reached Prussian frontier 
between Suwalki—Marg Gabrowa. 23rd, on Allied advice, Poles asked for an 
armistice. 24th, Poles captured Grodno forts. 26th, Bolshevists occupied Sokolka, 
Wolkowyska (S.E. of Grodno), Pinsk, Tarnapol. The departure of Allied troops 
from East Prussia was postponed. 27th, Bolshevists occupied Osowiec; 3oth, 
Bialystok (110 miles N.E. of Warsaw), advanced to Brest Litovsk. 

August 1st, Poles occupied Brest Litovsk. Bolshevists reached 75 miles from 
Warsaw; their advance on Lemberg held at Brody (50 miles N.E.). Polish 
armistice delegates reached Baranovitchi as arranged. Bolshevist captured 
dispatches ordered offensive to continue till at least the 4th. 2nd,. Bolshevists 
debouched on 66 miles front along the western Bug. 3rd, occupied Lomza and 
Mazowiec, reached Bug-Muritz confluence (65 miles from Warsaw). 4th, captured 
Ostroff. Poles counter-attacked on the Bug. 5th, Bolshevists held E. of Warsaw, 
N.E. of Lemberg. Reached 50 miles from Warsaw on N.E. 7th, cavalry at 
Prasnysz (15 miles N.E. on railway to Danzig). 9th, occupied Ciechenow (on 
Warsaw—Danzig railway), crossed the Narew at Rozan. Poles recaptured Radzivloff 
(10 miles N.E. of Brody). 11th, Poles recaptured Ciechenow. Bolshevists reached 
the Liwiec (35 mile E. of Warsaw). 12th, Bolshevists occupied Pultusk (on the 
Narew, 30 miles N. of Warsaw), Mlawa (on Danzig railway, near Prussian frontier), 
Siedlice ; 13th, captured Sierock (on Bug-Narew confluence, 19 miles N.N.E. of 
Warsaw), Novo Minsk (25 miles E.), Soldau {on Danzig railway, close to Prussian 
frontier); cavalry reached Sierpe (midway between Danzig railway and the 
Vistula); 14th, occupied Okuniew (12 miles E. of Warsaw), Sokal and Brody 
(N. and N.E. of Lemberg). Heavy fighting on radius 15 miles N.E. of Warsaw, 
Zegcze—Radzymin—Okunieff—Lesniaknoizna. Poles attacked N. from Plock— 
Novo Georgievisk (Modlin). 16th, Poles cleared right bank Narew, recaptured Sierock, 
Ciechanow ; advanced E. on Novo Minsk, S. from Ivangorod—Kock ; 18th, occupied 
Pultusk ; reached the Bug, 25 miles S. of Brest Litovsk; 19th, captured Bielsk 
(95 miles N.E. of Warsaw, on Bialystok—Brest Litovsk railway) ; zoth, occupied 
Brest Litovsk; 22nd, Mlawa, Soldau; 23rd, Bialystok; 24th, Kolno, Lomza, 
Ostalenka, Osowiec; 28th, Sokolka; and 29th, Augustovo (20-35 miles W. of 
Grodno); 30th, with Ukrainians cleared Eastern Galicia. ; Ukrainians crossed the 
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Dniester S. of Buczack, rounded up Bolshevists W. of the Sereth. During these 
operations 107,000 Bolshevist prisoners were taken, 50,000 killed or seriously 
wounded, 30,000 escaped to East Prussia, a third of their artillery were captured. 
British and French military missions were at Warsaw, and the strategy employed 
owed much to the inspiration of General Weygand. 

September 1st, Poles repulsed attack on Kholm (E. Galicia), ‘‘ destroyed ” 
Budenny’s corps near Zamose ; 2nd, captured Belz (45 miles N.W. of Lemberg) ; 
6th, crossed the Bug, captured Jablonowka; 11th, reached Zamszany (60 miles 
S.E. of Lublin), captured Kobryn (E. of Brest Litovsk); 12th, occupied Kovel 
(80 miles S.E. of Brest Litovsk) ; 3,000 prisoners, 36 guns, etc.; 16th, occupied 
Dubno (30 miles S.E. of Lutsk), Husiatyn, Brody; zoth, Rovno. 22nd, 20 Bol- 
shevist divisions being reported at Grodno—Liba (40 miles E.N.E.)—Vilna, Poles 
advanced. 23rd, occupied Porzieze; 27th, captured Grodno, cavalry reached 
40 miles N. of Lida. Ukrainians reoccupied Kamanetz Podolsk. 28th, Poles 
captured Lida, 12,000 prisoners, 50 guns, occupied Slonim (on the Shara, 120 miles 
N.E. of Brest Litovsk), Sarny Junction (70 miles E. of Pinsk) ; 29th reached the 
Slucz (100 miles E. of the Shara) ; 30th, crossed the Servez, occupied Novo Grodek. 
26 Bolshevist divisions now ‘“‘ destroyed,’ 42,000 prisoners, 160 guns, etc. 

September 1st, General Wrangei’s Chief of Staff arrived at Warsaw. During 
the month frontier and other disputes with the Lithuanians led to some fighting. 


SoutH Russia. 

July 5th, General Wrangel occupied villages 25 miles S.W. of Oriekhoff (mid- 
way Dniester—Sea of Azoff), annihilated a cavalry corps of 18 regiments; 11th, 
approached Taganrog—the Donets; 2oth, effected landing between Mariupol— 
Taganrog, occupied Novo Niko. He was at this time holding up 93 Bolshevist 
regiments: 

August 4th, defeated attack Polocki—Mariupol, taking 4,000 prisoners, 39 guns, 
etc. ; 9th, joined Don Cossacks, captured Alexandrovsk (on the Dnieper), Grushevik. 
15th, Bolshevists reinforced by an Army Corps from Poland; attack on Russian 
right repulsed; Russians recaptured Alevski; Bolshevists evacuated Kharhoff. 
16th, Russians occupied lower Donets region. 21st, as agreed with Kuban and 
Terek Cossacks, landed on E. shore Sea of Azoff at Eisk (S.W. of Rostoff), advanced 
to Tikhoritskya junction (on Novo Rossisk-Tsaritsin railway), at Assape (N.W. 
of Novo Rossisk), at Sotchi (130 miles S.E.) ; and 25th, at Akhtori (100 miles N.). 
26th captured Ekaterinodar, Novo Rossisk; 30th, Vladikavkaz. 

August 12th, the French recognized General Wrangel as O.C. Russian Army, 
and his Government as the Government of South Russia. He was reported to have 
80,000 good troops. A military mission was dispatched to Warsaw to discuss 
co-operation. 

September. By 2nd 18,000 Russians joined from Poland ; 7th, repulsed attack 
on Oriekhoff ; 14th, occupied Nogaiak (between Mariupol—Oriekhoff. 2oth, again 
captured Alexandrovsk (on the Dnieper), 30 guns. Between 12th-r9th, 10,000 
prisoners, 35 guns. 23rd, defeated Bolshevists near Ivanovsk, approached Berdiansk. 
27th, Bolshevist attack routed Alexandrovsk—Mariupol, 10,000 prisoners. 


SYRIA, 

July 25th, the French occupied Damascus. August Ist, defeated Turkish 
Nationalists at Yenidji (N. of Marash), a German officer amongst the 250 prisoners 
taken; 5,000 Armenians and numbers of irregulais enlisted. 22nd, defeated 
Turkish Nationalists on Tarsus—Bozanti road, cleared Aintab region, reoccupied 
Marash. September 3rd, proclaimed Great Lebanon State. 
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TURKEY. 
July 1st, 


June 30th, Greeks captured Balikesri (100 miles N. of Smyrna). 
landed troops at Panderma (on southern shore of Sea of Marmora). 2nd, the 
combined forces joined at Amerkeui (16 miles N. of Balikesri). The Turkish 
Nationalists, estimated at 20,000, including 59th and 61st Divisions, made a feeble 
resistance and fell back on Brusa. 4th, British occupied Mudania (the port of 
Brusa), and Ghemlek. 5th, Greeks advanced to Nazli (30 miles E. of Aidin). 
8th, occupied Brusa. This concluded the first stage of the Anatolian campaign. 

July 20th, Greeks landed at Eregli, Sultan Keui and Rodosto in Thrace; 
21st, occupied Chorlu, Muradi (on Orient railway), a strong force advanced on the 
Maritza. 24th, the columns joined near Salonkeui; 25th, occupied Adrianople. 
The Turkish Nationalists in this part were estimated at 15,000. As in Anatolia, 
they were ill organized, and the population generally welcomed the Greek advance. 
30th, Nicomedian peninsula cleared. 31st, a Greek battalion forced to retire 
from Demersi on Burlu (80 miles N. by E. of Smyrna), 

August 4th, Greeks reoccupied Demersi, advanced on Simav; roth, occupied 
Yalova (last Nationalist port on Sea of Marmora); 29th, Uschak (79 miles E. of 


Alashehr), Bulladan (50 miles S.E.). 
September 4th, Greeks occupied Simav—Trentis—Ouchak. 





The late Dr. Miller Maguire was to an earlier generation of soldiers so well 
known as an Army crammer, and to younger members of this Institution as an 
admirable lecturer or as one who took a leading part in the discussions following 
upon the lectures of others, that his death will be very generally regretted in the 
Army and among his fellow-members of the Royal United Service Institution. 
His knowledge of military history was probably unrivalled; he was a born 
instructor, and many officers now high in the Army owe their present positions to 
having studied under Dr. Miller Maguire. Among some of his pupils were Generals 
Smith-Dorrien, Byng, Rawlinson, Maude, Baden-Powell, Gough, Lloyd, de Lisle 
and Chetwode, Field-Marshals Plumer, Allenby and Wilson. 
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As this is the first occasion on which “ Royal Air Force Notes” have 
appeared as a separate item in the JouRNAL, it is thought that these should open 
with a brief summary of R.A.F. organization, policy and estimates, as formulated 


for the current financial year. 
2. The permanent organization of the Royal Air Force was outlined in a 


memorandum prepared by the Chief of the Air Staff, and presented to Parliament, 
with a note by the Secretary of State, in December, 1919 (Cmd. 467). 

In planning the organization of the Royal Air Force, it was assumed that in 
the immediate future nothing in the nature of a general mobilization need be 
eontemplated, that efforts should be concentrated on providing for present needs, 
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and on founding a highly trained and efficient force, capable, without drastic 
alteration, of expansion should the necessity arise in years to come. The principle 
has accordingly been to limit the number of service squadrons to the number 
considered essential to meet our present responsibilities, to devote the remaining 
resources to perfecting the training of officers and men and to constructing a sound 
framework on which to build the Royal Air Force of the future. 

The principle to be kept in mind in forming the framework is that in the 
future the main portion of the Royal Air Force will consist of an Independent Force, 
together with the personnel required to carry out aeronautical research. In 
addition, there will be a small part of it specially trained for work with the Navy, 
and a small part specially trained for work with the Army. It is possible that the 
main portion, the Independent Air Force, will grow larger and larger, and become 
more and more the predominating factor in all types of warfare. 

The present policy is to create an Air Force spirit, or rather to foster this 
spirit, which undoubtedly existed in a high degree during the war; to eliminate 
accidents, which necessitates the thorough training of mechanics in the numerous 
trades required, and consequently the enlisting of skilled ranks as boys and training 
them in the Service; to train officers in technical subjects, such as navigation, 
meteorology, photography, wireless, etc., experts being essential for the develop- 
ment of the science of aeronautics, which is still in its infancy. 

The training for officers and men is briefly as follows: In the case of officers, 
owing to the necessity for a large number of officers in the junior ranks and to the 
comparative paucity of higher appointments, it is not possible to offer a career to 
all. Consequently, some 50 per cent. only of the offiters are permanently com- 
missioned in the R.A.F., the remainder being obtained by granting short service 
commissions and by seconding officers from the Army and Navy. Great importance 
attaches to the last class, since an interchange of officers is bound to make for 
closer and more intelligent co-operation between the Services. 

The channels of entry for permanently commissioned officers are through 
the Cadet College at Cranwell, from the Universities and from the ranks. The 
Cadet College is the main channel. The course lasts two years, during which the 
cadets are given a through grounding in the theoretical and practical sides of their 
profession and learn to fly the approved training machine. 

On leaving the College cadets are commissioned and posted to a squadron. 
Apart from courses that every officer will normally pass through, such as gunnery 
and air pilotage, officers will be required, after five years’ service, to select the 
particular technical subject they will make their special study during their 
subsequent career, e.g., navigation, wireless, engines. 

The career of an officer commissioned from the Universities or from the ranks 
will be identical with that of those from the Cadet College, except that he will be 
taught to fly at a training wing before joining his squadron. Short service and 
seconded officers will be taught to fly at training wings and will attend a course 
of aerial gunnery, and probably one of air pilotage. 

With regard to men, which constitutes the most difficult problem of all, it 
has been decided to enlist the bulk of those belonging to long apprenticeship trades 
as boys, who will undergo a course of three years’ training before being passed 
into the ranks. The boys, on successfully passing their final examination, will 
be graded as leading aircraftsmen and a certain number will be specially selected 
for a further course of training, at the end of which they will either be granted 
commissions or promoted to corporal. Those granted commissions will join the 
Cadet College. 
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The remainder of the mechanics, of whom more than half will belong to short 
apprenticeship trades, are being enlisted as men and receive twelve months’ 
training before being posted to units. 

Non-technical men are given a short course of recruit training at the R.A.F. 
Depot at Uxbridge. 

3. The Royal Air Force estimates for 1920-21 provide for an establishment 
of 29,730 officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned officers, airmen and boys 
(exclusive of those serving in India). 

The net estimate for effective services includes : 


£ 
Pay, etc. é : 4,661,000 
Quartering, stores (except technical), supplies ‘and transport 2,005,000 
Technical and warlike stores .. i A ay -. 6,172,850 
Works, buildings and lands... gs “i ee ++ 3,647,000 
Air Ministry bn as ey - “yh 877,000 
Experimental and research services .. 42 she ++ 2,575,540 


The following units and establishments are provided for in the above estimates : 


UNITED KINGDOM, 


Striking Force .. A sf ee .. 2 Squadrons. 
Training Wings . : .. 2 of 3 Squadrons each. 
Co-operation with Army Divisions . 1 Squadron. 
Co-operation with the Fleet (Home waters) 1 Squadron Reconnaissance and 
Artillery machines. 
1 Flight Ships Fighters. 
4 Squadron Torpedo Machines. 
1 Flight Flying Boat. 
1 Flight Float Seaplanes. 


Communication duties . a ye .. I Squadron. 

Experimental Stations . i 2 .. 4 Stations for Aeroplanes, Seaplanes, 
Torpedo Machines and Wireless 
respectively. 

Schools and Training Centres. ze .. Cadet College. 


Navigation School. 

Flying Instructors’ School. 

Administrative and Technical School 
for Officers. 

Wireless and Electrical Training 
School. 

School of Photography. 

School of co-operation with Navy. 

School of co-operation with Army. 

Balloon Training. 

Airship Training. 

Boys’ Training Centre. 

Technical Men’s Training Centre. 

R.A.F. Depot and Non-technical 
Men’s Training Centre. 

2 Aeroplane Repair Depots. 

1 M.T. Repair Depot. 

3 Stores Depots. 

1 Station. 


Depots .. 


Airships . e* oe ee e ee 
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OVERSEAS. 

angi’ (3. ye xe oe “i: .. 8 Squadrons. 

1 Depot. 
Egypt .. “ir es ag ats .. 7 Squadrons. 

1 Depot. 
Mesopotamia .. ig cas he .. 3 Squadrons. 
Malta .. 33° 5 se = .. 1 Flight Seaplanes. 
Alexandria a ne 4 ai .. I Flight Float Seaplanes on ‘cartier. 


4. HIGHER ORGANIZATION. 


In the United Kingdom all units working with the Navy are included under 
one command, known as the “ Coastal Area.” 

The Coastal Area comprises two “ Groups.”’ No. 29 Group at North Queens- 
ferry, and No, 10 Group at Lee-on-Solent. 

The other R.A.F. Command is known as the “Inland Area,” comprising 
No. 1 Group, with headquarters at Kenley, which includes R.A.F. units in the 
area that corresponds to the Eastern Army Command; No. 7 Group (Andover), 
corresponding to the Southern Army Command; and No. 3 Group (Spittlegate), 
corresponding to the Northern and Western Army Commands. 

Directly under the Air Ministry are the 11th (Irish) Wing, the Airship Base 
at Howden, No. 1 School of Technical Training (Boys), at Halton, and Cranwell 
Cadet College. . 


Overseas are: 
(i) The Middle East Area, comprising the Egyptian Group, the Palestine 
Group and the 31st (Mesopotamia) Wing. r 
(ii) The Mediterranean Group (Headquarters, Malta), comprising all units 
(for co-operation with the Navy in the Mediterranean). 
(iii) The Indian Group. 


5. REcENT EVENTS. 


On August 1st, No. 55 Squadron, which, with its repair unit, had arrived 
at Constantinople from Suez on the 13th July, was ready for the field. By the 
time the squadron was ready an alteration in the situation averted the need for 
active offensive action and machines were consequently chiefly employed on 
photographic work. 

On August 25th, owing to the spread of disturbances in Mesopotamia, it was 
decided to transfer this unit to that country. The Admiralty were able to make 
H.M.S. ‘‘ Ark Royal” available for this move. With the special accommodation 
provided on the ‘“‘ Ark Royal’”’ it was only necessary to remove the wings from 
the machines to enable them to be loaded. H.M.S. ‘‘ Ark Royal”’ sailed frcm 
Constantinople on September 4th and reached Basra on September 23rd. The 
disembarkation was completed by September 25th, and a week later all machines 
were serviceable and eight had already arrived at Baghdad by air. 

This move very clearly demonstrated the immense value of the aircraft carrier 
for the rapid transport by sea of Royal Air Force units. Had it been necessary 
to employ an ordinary ship in this instance, machines would have had to be com- 
pletely dismantled and packed in cases, and great delay would have resulted both 
at Constantinople and Basra. 

No. 84 Squadron has been reformed in Mesopotamia and is equipped with 
D.H.9A’s. 


M VOL. LXV. 
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In common with the Army the Royal Air Force has had to respond to many 
calls as a result of the rising in Mesopotamia. Machines have been actively 
co-operating with relief and punitive columns and many reconnaissances have 
been necessitated. A considerable amount of independent bombing has been 
carried out and satisfactory results have been obtained. 

Medical comforts and other necessaries were dropped on the beleaguered 
garrisons at Kufa and Samawah, including, at the latter place, a replacement for 
a damaged component of the post’s wireless set. 

Communication with Kufa was maintained by aeroplanes, by means of a 
Popham panel, which had to be dropped in the first instance. 

During September a torpedo attack trial by ten torpedo-carrying aeroplanes 
against H.M.S. “‘ Queen Elizabeth ’’ was carried out. Most interesting results 
were obtained. 

A Dutch Naval and Military Commission has arrived in this country to study 
the organization of the R.A.F. 

Four non-rigid airships, spares and equipment have been handed over to the 
Dominion of Newfoundland as a free gift. 

Sanction has been given for the appointment of Air Attachés at Paris, 
Washington, Tokio and Berlin. 

Arrangements have been made to send ten officers into residence at different 
colleges at Cambridge to take a special course in engineering. 

Proposals have been put forward to the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers and the Institution of Civil Engineers, that 
officers granted short service commissions in the Royal Air Force, who subsequently 
take up the engineering profession, shall be allowed to count their service in the 
Force as the equivalent of the time which they are normally required to spend in 
workshops before they can become eligible for membership of an engineering 
institution. 

The Ministry of Labour has invited the Air Ministry to confer with them on 
the question of securing recognition by the principal trade unions of the Boy 
Mechanics’ Training Course as equivalent to periods of apprenticeship, in order 
to secure their acceptance by trade unions as skilled men on the termination of the 
period of active service. The importance of the question lies in the fact that a 
satisfactory agreement with the trade unions will probably affect largely both the 
numbers and the quality of the candidates for entry as boy mechanics. 

Volunteers have been asked for from the Navy and Army for seconding to 
the R.A.F., for a period of four years. Nine officers have been so seconded from 
each service. 

The formation of five additional reserve squadrons has been approved. Two 
of these will be formed in Egypt and numbered 8 and 45 respectively, the formation 
of the former being taken in hand at once to replace No. 55 Squadron, transferred 
from Egypt to Mesopotamia. No. 8 Squadron will be equipped with D.H.gA 


machines, 
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THE PuysicaAL EDUCATION OF THE ARMY. 
.THE BRITISH ARMY; ORGANIZATION AND TRAINING. 








REVUE MILITAIRE GENERALE. 
No. 6 (June, 1920). 
CONTENTS : 
THE MILITARY ForRCcES OF FraANcE. I. (First article). 
THE ACTION OF THE HIGH COMMAND BEFORE AN OPERATION. 
MODERN CAVALRY; CAVALRY AND TANKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
No. 7 (July, 1920). 
LUDENDORFF AND THE ALLIED OFFENSIVE IN MACEDONIA IN 1918. By 
Colonel Kalafato Vitch. 
ORGANIZATION AND COMMAND OF Corps HEAvy ARTILLERY. 
Mitirary LEGISLATION. = 
CHRONICLE OF UPPER SILESIA. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
No. 8 (August, 1920). 
THE MILITARY FORCES OF FRANCE. 
FALKENHAYN ; THE BREAK THROUGH AND EXPLOITATION, 
NOTE ON THE INFANTRY GuN. (Mainly about how Ammunition for it is 
to be carried). 
CHRONICLE. (A note on the New Military Law). 
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LES ARCHIVES DE LA GRANDE GUERRE. 


No. 16 (June, 1920). 
THE 81st INFANTRY REGIMENT AT VERDUN. 
THE NExtT THREE Wars. (Translation of a German pamphlet fore- 


casting War between Great Britain with the U.S.A. against Japan, 
Great Britain against the U.S.A., and then White against Yellow). 
Two YEARS IN LORRAINE WITH THE 222ND INFANTRY REGIMENT. 
THE Loss OF BRIEY. 
Two WEEKS AT VERDUN. 
PsyCHOLOGY OF THE Foot SOLDIER. 


No. 17 (July, 1920). 
An EPISODE OF THE WAR IN THE CAMEROONS; THE CAPTURE OF Coco 


BEACH. 
THE THEATRE CHANTECLAIR ; CYRANO DE BERGERAC IN THE TRENCHES 
(Theatres, etc., in the French Armies). 
UNRESTRICTED U-BoaT WARFARE. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
CONTENTS : 
(Articles of interest concerning the War). 
(continued). 


February Ist, 1920. 
THE CRUSADE TO SALONICA. 


April 1st, 1920. 
How THE War ENDED. Part I. General Mangin. 


April 15th, 1920. 
How THE WaR ENDED. Part II. General Mangin. 


May 15th, 1920. 
How THE War Enpep. Part III. General Mangin. 


June ist, 1920. 

How THE WaR ENDED. Part IV. General Mangin. 

In these articles General Mangin describes in detail the final operations of the 

War on the Western front in 1917 and 1918. He believes the decision could have 

been gained by the Entente in 1917, but that the German reserves were over- 

estimated by the French Higher Command, and therefore no plan of campaign 
was formed with the final and immediate victory as objective. 


July 15th, 1920. 
THE Mission OF MARSHAL Focu IN ItTaLy, OcTOBER-NOVEMBER, I9I7. 


By XXX. 

An interesting revelation of the influence of Marshal Foch on the decision to 
take up a position along the Piave at the conclusion of the Italian retreat in the 
Autumn of 1917, through Venetia; also an account of the interchange of ideas on 
this subject between the French, British and Italian Commanders. 


August Ist, 1920. 
SOUVENIRS DE LA BATAILLE D’ARRAS: OCTOBER, 1914. Part I. 


Commandant Jauneaud. 
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August 15th, 1920. 
SOUVENIRS DE LA BATAILLE D’ARRAS: OcTOBER, 1914. Part II: 
Commandant Jauneaud. 


An account of the operations of the.Army of General de Maud’huy, from the 
time of its formation to the conclusion of the battle, i.e., from the 29th September 
—1z2th October. The Battle of Arras, in October 1914, was the central factor in 
the extension of the battle front from the Oise to the North Sea, and the arrival 
of Maud’huy’s Army enabled the German Sixth Army, arriving simultaneously 
from Lorraine, to be kept away from the Channel ports, which a few days pre- 
viously had been practically open to the German invasion. The author was 
attached to General Maud’huy’s staff as liaison officer.between his Army and de 
Castelnau’s Second Army, on its right, south of the Somme. By the 12th October, 
the position on the Arras front had consolidated and trench warfare began. 


September 1st, 1920. 
Our GREAT COMMANDERS: I.—MARSHAL JOFFRE. (Hanotaux). 


This biography deals with the Marshal’s conduct of the War during his period 
of command, from 1914 to December, 1916, for which he is given unadulterated 
praise. Various extracts from the Marshal’s military correspondence are of interest. 
M. Hanotaux comments on the fact that after his resignation the Minister for 
War did not consult him on a single occasion or ask his advice. The article con- 
cludes with a short account of his visit to the United States and his work there 
in 1917. 


September 15th, 1920. 
THE AFFAIR OF DIXMUDE; I5TH—26TH OCTOBER, 1914. Vice-Admiral 
Ronarc’h, 

The author commanded the French Marine Fusilier Brigade, which won 
considerable distinction in the fighting along the Yser, in October and November, 
1914. This account of the movements of his brigade day by day from October 
15th, the day of its arrival in Flanders, to the end of the month, is a most inter- 
esting one, especially as its gallant defence of Dixmude was the prelude to the 
Battle of Ypres, which was to destroy all the hopes of the German Supreme Com- 
mand for reaching Calais that autumn. 


KRIEGSTECHNISCHE ZEITSCHRIFT. 


(Articles of interest concerning the War). 


CONTENTS : 
1914. pp. II9, 170. 
THE MATERIAL OF THE HEAVY ARTILLERY OF THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN 
FieELD Army. (Illustrated). 


1914. pp. 145, 207.’ 
THE Russian HEAvy ARTILLERY. 


I9l4. p. 151. 
THE MEANS OF TRANSMISSION OF INTELLIGENCE AND ORDERS. 
191% p. 258. 


CavaALRy ARMAMENT. 
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1915. 
1915. 
1916. 
1916. 


1917. 


1918. 
1918. 
1918. 
1918. 
1919. 


1919. 


1919. 


1919. 
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P. 344. 
Russian Coast DEFENCE, 
D: a. . 
THE FoRTRESS IN MODERN War. (Frobenius). 
p. 12. 
REFLECTIONS ON THE VALUE OF PERMANENT FORTIFICATIONS. 
p32. 
IRON AND COAL IN THE WorRLD War. (Polster). 
Pp- 49. 
GENERALFELDMARSCHALL COLMAR VON DER GOLTZZ. 
p.t. 
ARMOURED Motor CARS; THEIR HISTORICAL AND TECHNICAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. 
D, 21. 
THE Rai_ways OF TURKEY. 
P- 44- 
Tue HistorRicAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE DIRIGIBLE AIR-SHIP. 
p. 133- 
Raitway Coast ARTILLERY. 
p- 185. 


THE WIRELESS STATION AT NAUEN. 


Pp. 62, 94, 140. 
THE BATTLE AGAINST WATER IN THE TRENCH WARFARE, I914—1918. 


pp. 169, 211. 
Tue TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT OF CAVALRY IN THE FIELD. (Generalmajor 


von Poseck). 


pp. 180, 229. 
THE PIONEERS IN THE WORLD-WAR. 


Pp. 134- . 
WIRELESS INSTALLATIONS. 


WISSEN UND WEHR. 


No. 4 (July, 1920). 


THE PRUSSIAN STATE UNDER FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

THE Po.iTicaL GEOGRAPHY OF THE Far East. 

THE GREAT STRUGGLE ON THE FRONT IN THE AUTUMN OF 1918; THE 
RETIREMENT. By a Battalion Commander. (Account of the return 
home of a battalion). 

THE VALUE OF INSTRUCTION IN MILITARY HISTORY AS ILLUSTRATED IN 
THE War. By General Freytag-Loringhoven. 

CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE. 
(“‘ Tactically the Germans had as good as won” is the Author’s 
view). 

THE SITUATION IN RussIA. 


THE GERMANS AND CAMOUFLAGE. 


‘As regards concealment from aeroplanes (Fliegerdeckung) we had learnt as 
good as nothing (in peace time). Even in the War we followed haltingly and 
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hesitatingly behind our adversaries Actually, we only learnt ‘ camouflage’ ’’ (the 
French word is used in the original) “ from the English,! after our losses had made 
us wise.’’—Generalmajor G. von Gleich in “‘ Die alte Armee und ihre Verirrungen ”’ 


(1919), p. 19. 





PRINCIPAL ADDITIONS TO LIBRARY. 
August—September—October, 1920. 


History OF THE WetsH Guarps. By Major C. H. Dudley Ward, D.S.O., M.C. 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. £2 2s. (John Murray.) London, 1920. 

Tue Lire oF Str STANLEY Mauve, LizUTENANT-GENERAL, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
By Major-General Sir C. E. Callwell, K.C.B. Maps and Illustrations. | 8vo. 
#1 1s. (Constable & Co.) London, 1920. 

THE British Empire. Its Past, 1rs PRESENT, AND ITS Future. Edited by A. F. 
Pollard, M.A. 8vo. 5s. (League of Empire.) London, 1909. 

A SuHort History OF THE EXPANSION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 1500-1911. By 
William H. Woodward. Maps. 8vo. Cambridge, 1916. 

FLYING AND Sport In East Arrica. By Leo Walmsley. Maps and Illustrations. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. (Wm. Blackwood & Sons.) Edinburgh, 1920. 

THe GoLtp Coast REGIMENT IN THE East AFRICAN, CAMPAIGN. By Sir Hugh 
Clifford, K.C.M.G. Maps and Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. (John Murray.) 
London, 1920. 

Mopern Pic Srickinc. By Major A. E. Wardrop, R.H.A. Illustrations. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. (Macmillan & Co.) London, 1914. 

A Company OF Tanks. By Major W. H. L. Watson, D.S.O., D.C.M. Illustrated. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. (Wm. Blackwood & Sons.) Edinburgh, 1920. 

NavaL Recorp Society. THE Lire oF Sir JOHN LEAKE, REAR-ADMIRAL OF GREAT 
Britain. By Stephen Martin-Leake, F.S.A., etc. Edited by Geoffrey 
Callender. Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1920. 

War Diary OF THE FirTH SEAFORTH HIGHLANDERS, 51ST (HIGHLAND) Division. With 
Illustrations and a Map. By Capt. D. Sutherland, M.C., T.D. 8vo. 6s. 
(John Lane.) London, 1920. 

Tue Crisis oF THE Navat War. By Admiral of the Fleet Viscount Jellicoe of 
Scapa, G.C.B., etc. Plates and Charts. 8vo. 31s. 6d. (Cassell & Co.) 
London, 1920. , 

Asout OTHERS AND MYSELF, 1745 TO 1920. By Major-General Sir Archibald Edward 
Harbord Anson, K.C.M.G., late R.A. Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. (John 
Murray.) London, 1920. 

Nite TO ALEPPO WITH THE LiGHtT Horse 1N THE Mippie East. By Captain Hector 
Dinning, Australian Army. Illustrations. 8vo. 25s. (Allen & Unwin.) 
London, 1920. 

Japan’s Foreicn Poricires. By A. M. Pooley. 8vo. 12s, 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 
London, 1920. 


1 This bears out the statement that the first German book on camouflage was 
a translation of the British text book captured in Autumn of 1917. 
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A Suort History OF THE 6TH Division, AUGUST, 1914, TO MaRcH, 1919. Edited by 
Major-General T. O. Marden, C.B., C.M.G. 8vo. 2s. 6d. (Hugh Rees, Ltd.) 
London, 1920. (Presented by the Publishers.) 

With tHe M.T. 1n Mesopotamia. By Bt. Lieut.-Colonel F. W. Leland, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., R.A.S.C. Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. (Forster Groom & Co., Ltd.) 
London, 1920. (Presented by the Publishers.) 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE (AS AT THE END OF THE YEAR 1917). By 
Edward Jenks, M.A., B.E.L. Maps.» 2nd Ed. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (John Murray.) 
London, 1918. 

IN THE CLOUDS ABOVE BAGHDAD. BEING THE RECORDS OF AN AIR COMMANDER. By 
Lieut.-Colonel J. E. Tennant, D.S.O., M.C. Illustrations. 8vo. 15s. (Cecil 
Palmer.) London, 1920. 

Lr PLAN DE CAMPAGNE FRANCAIS ET LE PREMIER MOIS DE LA GUERRE. 2nd Aout— 
3rd Septembre, 1914. Maps. 8vo. 7 fr. 50 c. Paris, 1920. 

Tue Diary oF a ‘‘ U ’-Boat CoMMANDER. With an Introduction and Explanatory 
Notes by ‘‘ Etienne.”’ Illustrations. 8vo. 8s. 6d. (Hutchinson & Co.) London, 
1920. 

AN ENGLISH WIFE IN BERLIN. A PRIVATE MEMOIR OF EVENTS, POLITICS, AND DAILY 
Lire IN GERMANY THROUGHOUT THE WAR, AND THE SociAL REVOLUTION OF 1918. 
By Evelyn, Princess Bliicher. jgrd Ed. 8vo. (Constable & Co.) London, 1920. 


A ‘* SoLpier’s-EyE View’ OF OUR ARMIES. By Lieut.-General Sir John Keir, 
K.C.B. 8vo. 6s. (John Murray.) London, 1919. (Presented by the Author.) 

Dit SCHLACHT BEI] Mons. (Prepared with the sanction of the German General Staff.) 
8vo. Maps. (Stalling.) Oldenburg, 1919. 

History OF THE 91ST S1EGE Batrery, R.G.A:, DECEMBER, 1915, TO 11TH NOVEMBER, 
1918. By Major W. F. Christian, D.S.O., R.G.A. Map. 8vo._ R.A. 
Institution, 1920. N.P. (Presented by the Author.) 


History OF THE 6TH CAVALRY BRIGADE, 1914-1919. By Lieut. J. B. Bickersteth, 
M.C., ist Royal Dragoons, S.R. Maps and Portraits. 8vo. 21s. (Bayard 
Press.) London, 1920. 

War RECORD OF THE 4TH BatTALION KinG’s Own ScorTtisH BORDERERS AND THE 
LoTrHIAN AND BorpeR Horse, witH HIsToORY OF THE TERRITORIAL FORCE 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE COUNTIES OF ROXBURGH, BERWICK, AND SELKIRK. By W. 
Sorley Brown, Lieut. 4th Battalion King’s Own Scottish Borderers. Lllustra- 
tion. 8vo. 3s. 6d. (John McQueen & Son.) Galashiels, 1920. 


In THE Biue. By Major S. H. Long, D.S.O., M.C. 8vo. 5s. (John Lane.) 
London, 1920. 

MEMOIRS OF THE COUNT DE ROCHECHOUART, 1738-1822, IN FRANCE, SOUTHERN 
RussIA, IN THE NAPOLEONIC WaRS, AND AS COMMANDANT OF Paris. Translated 
by Francis Jackson. Portraits. 8vo. 16s. (John Murray.) London, 1920. 

ADVENTURES OF A Despatch Riper. By Major W. H. L. Watson. Maps. 12mo. 
2s. (William Blackwood.) London, 1917. 

HistorRY OF THE 7TH (SERVICE) BATTALION PRINCE OF WaALES’s (NORTH STAFFORD) 
REGIMENT, 1914-1919. By L. R. Messen, M.C., late Captain and Adjutant. 
Portraits and Maps. 8vo. 7s. 6d. (W. Heffer & Son.) Cambridge, 1920. 

Tue Hakiuyt Society. THe CHronicce oF Muntaner. Translated from the 
Catalan by Lady Goodenough. Vol. I. Maps. 8vo. London, 1920. 
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